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THE EVENING ROAD. 


“ Sublustri noctis in umbra.”’ 








BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


BEFORE me, in the waning light, 
The Evening Road lay straight and white, 
Muffled in summer dust. 
The surging trees rose left and right,— 
Black billows in the gathering night, 
And whispered the light gust. 


As the wheel drove with rapid gyre 
I saw upon the whirling tire 

A phosphorescent gleam ; 
At the tenth round, I saw expire 
The firefly’s little spark of fire, 

The night could not redeem. ® 


I saw, upon a naked mound 
Where forest-fire had swept the ground, 
A tree bare and alone: 
Tossing his mightless arms around, 
He stood like some old king discrowned 
And driven from his throne. 


I saw, against the haunted sky, 
A small, belated bird dart by, 

Far straying from the nest, 
While in pursuit, with ravin-cry, 
Night-favored wings did swiftly fly, 

Aud ever closelier pre:sed. 


I saw ((deserted long ago) 

A cot with crannied roof sunk low 
And doors that stood ajar ; 

Beyond, like ghostly taper's glow, 

Those rifted chambers searching slow, 

I saw the evening star. 


I saw—but all I saw without 
Still imaged forth the inner doubt, 
The dread, the restless goad,— 
The griefs, that in a hovering rout 
Compass that lonely soul about, 
Who takes The Evening Road. 
West New Briguton, N. Y. 
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LOVE'S VOYAGE. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





WE are going with the wind, Love, 
Blowing fair and free, 

Somehow the breeze is always good 
That blows for you and me. 


Behind us lies the dear old land, 
Before us dreams the new, 

Beneath us swells the joyous sea, 
Above us bends the blue. 


What is there that can hinder love, 
Or make our hearts afraid ? 

The ocean deep can never fail, 
The sky can never fade. 


You are my universe, and I, 
Oh, [ am yours, my sweet; 
Then how can any cloud arise, 

Or any tempest beat ? 


We are going with the wind, Love, 
Blowing fair and free, 

Somehow the breeze is always good 
That blows for you and me, 
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‘ If we go down, the sea is love, 
And holds us evermore ; 
Our tide, whatever way it move, 
Will reach a golden shore. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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LIFE’S TOOLS. 








BY L. B. WALFORD, 





A MAN is wanted for the Lord! 
Life, take thy tools, and make this man. 
Hew him, and shape, and mold, and form— 
On ancient lines. Thou know’st the plan. 


Thine ax? Affliction. Chisel? Care. 
Thy gnawing saw? The fretting strain 

Of ceaseless toil. Thy mallet’s blows ? 
The humbled hope—the bitter pain. 


Life, do thy work. But ere it close, 
With tenderer skill the task pursue,— 

Smooth gently o’er the rugged edge, 
And softly touch with evening dew. 


What’s here? A simpleton? A babe? 
A block ?—Nay, such he came to thee. ° 
But wrought by Life into a man, 
He passes to Eternity. 
ILFORD, ENGLAND. 
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JAPAN IN HAWAII. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM B. OLESON, 








THE presence in Honolulu harbor of the Japanese 
man-of-war ‘* Naniwa,” one of the finest war vessels of 
the modern type in the Pacific, lends a certain element 
of emphasis to the recently formulated demands of the 
Japanese Consul that Japanese residents in Hawaii be ac- 
corded equal rights with the residents of other national- 
ities domiciled here. This claim is based on a treaty made 
in 1874, whereby subjects of Japan in Hawaii ‘‘ may re- 
main and reside—enjoying at all times the same privi- 
leges as may have been, or may hereafter be granted to 
the citizens or subjects of any other nation.” There are 
now residing in Hawaii noless than 20,000 Japanese, all 
of whom, with trifling exceptions, have come here under 
a special Labor Convention concluded between the two 
nations in 1886. These contract laborers come from the 
lowest social stratum in Japan, The Rev. Mr. Okabe, a 
Japanese clergyman at work among his fellow-country- 
men in this land. says that he never saw at home in Ja- 
pan any people Jikethem. Even Mr. Fugii, the Japanese 
Consul in Hawaii, claims that he never met at home 
theclass of Japanese that have invaded Hawaii under 
the operation of the Labor Convention. These men have 
no suffrage rights in their own land, and yet the Japan- 
ese Government seems disposed to push, in behalf of 
these contract laborers, all the privileges accorded to 
Japanese residents by the treaty of 1871. To be sure, 
some ofthem are no longer working under contract, 
but it is preposterous to claim that such a class of people 
should have privileges here at the instance of the Japan- 
ese Government that such Government does not accord 
to them in their own land. 

This demand does not come to the surface now for the 
first time ; it was brought forward in 1887, tho in a very 
mild way. Again, about a’ year ago, the attention of 
the Board of Immigration was called to this claim on 
the part of Japan; itis brought forward at this junc- 
ture for politic purposes, There is no doubt that Japan 
is developing an ambitious foreign policy. The acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii by Japan is not at all outside the range 
of possibilities. Certainly, the present transition era 
offers Japan an opportunity in Hawaiian affairs that she 
would not be slow to avail herself of were negotiations 
now pending with the United States to prove abortive. 

The position of the Hawaiian Government touching 
this claim will undoubtedly be that the Labor Conven- 
tion makes no reference to the treaty of 1871, or to any 
of the concessions of that treaty, and that it did not 
contemplate conferring the privileges of that treaty on 
the immigrants who came to Hawaii under the oper- 
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accompanied by the assurance that all treaty rights will 
be respected, and that in the event of the annexation of 
Hawaii by the United States, the American Congress 
will doubtless enact legislation that will be honorable 
and just to all concerned. 

The Constitution of 1887 limits suffrage rights to male 
residents of Hawaiian, American or European birth or 
descent. That the Japanese claim should have lain dor- 
mant until recently is a palpable admission both of the 
indifference of the Japanese Government and of the 
unsubstantial nature of the claim. That it comes for- 
ward now falls in with the theory that Japan is deter- 
mined to assert herself in the Pacific, and to have a hand 
in Polynesian diplomacy. This is borne out by the 
course of the Japanese Consul in a recent episode. A 
Japanese prisoner under life sentence for the murder of 
a fellow-countryman, escaped and took refuge on the 
‘* Naniwa,” lying in the harbor. A formal demand for 
his surrender made by the Attorney-General, after the 
prison guard had been refused possession of the runaway, 
was met by the statement that the man could not be 
surrendered until the matter had been referred to the 
Japanese Home Government. Probably the doctrine of 
international courtesy would have been observed had the 
scene of action been New York instead of Honolulu, Of 
course the episode only exhibited a certain punctilious- 
ness in diplomacy that suggests an attempt to ape 
European diplomatic procedure. 

In this connection it will be of interest to know that 
there is a movement on foot to organize the Japanese 
into a league to agitate the question of suffrage rights 
for all the subjects of Japan resident in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This movement does not wear any signs of 
spontaneity, and is apparently being conducted by agents 
of the Japanese Government. There is some unwritten 
history in connection with the relations of the two 
countries in recent years that strongly re-enforces the 
belief current among the most intelligent citizens of 
Honoluli that Japan has been gradually developing a 
policy with reference to Hawaii that would.in a few 
years, have brought this country under the domination 
of Asiatic rather than American civilization. This is 
not yet out of the range of possibility. Should America 
decide not to absorb Hawaii, then it alone assumes the 
responsibility of saying to Anglo-Saxon civilization, in 
this esentially American outpost, ‘‘ Retreat to the 
American continent; thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther.” , 

HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 





WHEN matin, midday and vesper bells ring in Roman 
Catholic spires, it is the purpose of the power that com- 
mands the ringing that all faithfulsons of the ‘‘ Church” 
shall make the sign of the cross, send a thought toward 
the Church and repeat an Ave Maria or a Pater Noster. 
How generally the members respond to the signal from 
the belfry I know not. The idea, at first thought, has in 
it an element of wisdom and power which weakens as 
we ponder it. Custom may indurate the heart which is 
supposed to be quickened by the service, and the spiritual 
impulse may be easily lost in the habit of ‘‘ doing ” things 
and ‘“‘ saying” set forms of words. 

The “Church” aims in this way of public reminder to 
inject Church thoughts into secular life, ‘‘ religion” into 
business hours, divine ‘‘ worship” into the midst of 
worldly occupations, And all this may be done with no 
religious profit whatever to the every-day life and busi- 
ness. Thetwo may still be so distinct and divided and 
so misadjusted to each other as to leave the sacred part 
without sense and the secular without spiritual advan- 
tage. The golden thread run through the canvas duck- 
ing by a whim of the weaver neither beautifies nor 
strengthens the rough texture of the cloth. Religion 
must not be so distinct and different as to leave the world 
it touches the same after as before the contact. A man 
may hear the noon-bell peal from the cathedral tower, 
turn for a moment to “say” a prayer, and return to 
transact with no stirring of conscience the questionable 
business interrupted by the churchly summons. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of this State, a devout Roman 
Catholic, did not allow noon or vesper chime to check 





ation of said convention, Such reply will probably be 


his “‘ patriotic” service on the twentieth day of April, 
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What we need in this stirring age is a religion of every 
hour and of every minute ; a religion that does not re- 
quire in order to its maintenance the arrest or suspension 
of a secular transaction ; a religion that is a breath, a 
life ; a religion that provides a perpetual test by interior 
and ever-present moral and spiritual standards, of all 
thought and conduct: a religion that spreads a vast 
horizon about the most prosaic domestic and business 
life—a horizon full of health, fragrance and perspective, 
so that all conduct is religious, prayer involuntary and 
‘* without ceasing,” and the ringing of a bell at a stated 
time rather an interruption and a hindrance than a help 
to the highest life. 

Here is the difference between ritualism and evangel- 
ical spiritualism: The former is a matter of times and 
seasons, sacraments and ‘‘ things,” offices and officers, 
‘*this mountain” and ‘‘at Jerusalem.” The latter is a 
force, a life, a spirit, a perpetual fountain filling and 
strengthening the inner life from invisible and inexhaust- 
ible sources. The one requires no new thoughts, no 
quickening ideas fresh from divine or human sources. 
The ‘‘ grace” is in the sacred hand that touches the head, 
the sacred bread that melts on the tongue, the sacred 
postures that bring the body into outward conformity to 
the sacred ordinances of the Church, The other must 
live by thoughts, by mystic energies of grace that come 
through truth, through truth seen in new angles of 
vision, through truth from God’s Word newly read or 
newly interpreted, coming not so much through the eye 
or the ear, but to the heart, stimulating and transform- 
ing the whoie interior life. 

Here is a glimpse of *‘ the kingdom of God,” a king- 
dom “ within,” a kingdom “ not of meat and drink,” rot 
of sensuous, esthetic, sentimental effects, but ‘ of right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”—right- 
eousness wrought by the Holy Ghost through the study 
of the ‘*‘ law” ot God, and the “‘ grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”; the righteousness which becomes in us godlike- 
ness ; and the ‘‘ peace and joy” which comes from the 
teaching of the Comforter, and all through ‘the exceed- 
ing great and precious promises” by which men may 
become ‘ partakers of the divine nature.” 

God’s own great and vivifying thoughts put into the 
very heart of us by God's own gracious Holy Spirit, 
studied diligently, appropriated personally, pondered 
devoutly, tested in daily life, old truths reviewed, old 
promises recalled, new things discovered out of the old 
treasury—these are the rational and divine processes of 
grace as set forth in the Word of God. 

Now is there not here a thought for the Church? Is 
there not in this a suggestion for the times? The * bell” 
we do not need; nor the mechanical reiteration of the 
familiar Pater Noster and the idolatrous Ave Maria. 
But we do need more reverent, eager, believing, Bible- 
searching in the true spirit of the kingdom and in 
order to the true growth of the soul. 

The ‘‘ higher criticism ” as a process is a good process 
which may be abused. On the whole it has done more 
good than harm, and will one day do immense good and 
no harm ; but there is something higher and richer than 
the ‘higher criticism.” Who will find this better 
process and plant it in the midst of that fair garden of 
the Lord—the prayer-meeting, the mid-week service of 
the Church? 

The prayer-meeting may be in the popular thought too 
much a time, a place and a thing to which we are sum- 
moned by the regular ringing of bells and in which we 
are in peril of monotony and mechanics. We may de- 
pend too much on the ‘“‘singingg” the ‘ people,” the 
‘“‘interest” and the set ‘‘ prayers,” so often liturgical 
altho unwritten. We may go simply because we ought. 
We may take credit to ourselves for going—almost as 
the knowledge of penance done works peace within. 
We may force ourselves to go even tho it bea rainy 
night and we not well and a homeful of friends left be- 
hind. Ard asense of fidelity comforts us and our spir- 
itual hands are half-held out for a penny of praise from 
the Lord whose work we are “ encouraging.” 

Oh, when shall the church bell call us to a higher 
order of spiritual service ? 

The prayer-meeting is an opportunity spiritual. It is 
for spiritual edification and for spiritual worship. The 
place is nothing ; the mere act of going is of very little 
moment; there is no especial sanctity in the office of the 
leader, be he layman or clergyman ; the magnetic fervor 
of a prayer which elicits response or easily flames into 
what we call ‘‘ hearty singing” may be wholly human 
and have no especial spiritual power. These things— 
place, punctuality, leadership, spontaneity in prayer and 
song—may, however, be made true aids to true worship. 
But beyond these is the spiritual stimulus that comes 
with the truth of God. What the prayer-meeting needs 
is, faich in the realities; keen, penetrating ethical con- 
viction ; religious desire with conscience in it; a sense 
of sin and a burning desire to get rid of it; a sight of 
holiness and an overwhelming, insatiate longing to pos- 
sess it. This faith, this conviction, this desire and long- 
ing, must be the fruits of the truths of Holy Scripture 
apprehended, pondered, accepted, appropriated. Then 
prayer is born—true prayer, fervent prayer. 

Out of such spiritual service comes consistent living, 
The atmosphere of the world is filled for us with spirit- 
ual power. Habits, choices, aspirations, trend of soul 
eome under the spell of this scriptural life. It may not 





yield perpetual rapture, but it gives perpetual peace. It 
touches every hour of every day of every week the long 
years through; when we feel well, when we feel ill; 
when we are elated, when depressed; when we meet 
worldly failure or climb into signal success; when we 
welcome the newborn babe, or hide in the dust the fair 
idol of the early years; when we look forward to dec- 
ades of health and happiness, or are brought face to face 
with ‘‘ death before the sunset.” 

It is the aim of the ‘mid-week service” to promote 
such spiritual life. It cannot be “‘ popular” until the 
people are spiritual. It cannot go by machinery. It is 
dependent on the truth and on the Holy Spirit of truth. 
But it requires time, attention, thought, research, a great 
deal of private prayer, devotional reading, the resisting 
of temptation, the exercise of patience and gentleness 
and self-surrender during the week, at home and every- 
where else. The prayer-meeting needs no ‘‘ eloquence” 
or “ritual.” It is the place where ‘‘ two or three are 
gathered together” in the Master’s name. It is the path- 
way to Emmaus and the place of the evening meal when 
the Master revealed himself, and the hearts of the dis- 
ciples burned with the fires of truth and love ! 

Oh, for more of the Word and of the Spirit and of the 
Saint’s surrender and of the Believer’s faith in the 
‘* mid-week service”! 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE OPENING OF THE WOMEN’S BUILDING, 





BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


WHEN I saw Miss Anthony listening to Mrs. Palmer’s 
address at the formal opening of the Women’s Building 
at the Columbian Fair, there came to my recollection a 
story I once heard her relate toa little group of friends : 

‘‘One of the most difficult experiences of my life was 
at a teachers’ convention way back in the forties,” she 
began, witha dry smile. ‘‘ For some time the gentlemen 
present had been deploring the fact that the profession 
of teacher was for some reason held in low esteem, and 
asking why it was so, and at last, at what seemed a fa- 
vorable moment, I rose, and addressed the chair. 

‘“*¢What-ur does the lady want? stammered that 
functionary, looking at me with amazement and some 
trepidation. 

‘**T would like to makea few remarks,’ I said, mildly, 
Perhaps the chairman felt it was too much of a respon- 
sibility to take ; at any rate he asked the convention if I 
could be heard, and should be heard, and a wrangle 
ensued which lasted the best part of an hour. At the 
close of that time I was permitted to say my say, which 
was simply, that in my opinion so long as teaching was 
the only profession open to women, the men who enter- 
ed it must be affected by the fact,and must rank as 
women. The only remedy was to open all professions 
to us. 

‘** Your point was we'l taken,’ said Judge B——, oneof 
the few spectators ; ‘ but—I would rather see my daugh- 
ter dead than speaking in public as you did to-day.’ ” 

If one may judge from the expressions worn by the 
gentlemen present at the dedication of the Women’s 
Building, no father, husband, brother or son felt any- 
thing but sympathy for the sentiments expressed, and 
proud and loving satisfaction inthe speakers. The Hall 
of Honor, beautiful as it is in form and delicate orna- 
mentation of white and gold, is neither adapted for 
musical performance nor speaking, and itis a great deal 
to say that the addresses were very well heard. Buzz- 
ing overtones marred the effect of the pianissimo pas- 
sages in the musical numbers, and blurred the words of 
the choruses ; but it was not a time for niceties, but for 
large impressions and they were produced. The balus- 
trade about the improvised platform was draped with 
yellow. The gorgeous Spanish ensign and American 
flags imperfectly covered the arches behind it, while 
from the gallery above depended the ensigns of Eng- 
land, Russia, France, Germany and Italy. In the place 
of honor sat the Duchess de Veragua, and beside her was 
her daughter, the dark-eyed, young representative of 
the discoverer of this New World. The music of the oc- 
casion consisted of « Grand March, by. Frau Ingeborg 
von Bronsart (Weimer, Germany); Dramatic Overture, 
by Miss Frances Elliott (London, England), and a Jubi- 
late by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston, Mass., and was 
rendered by the Thomas Orchestra and a chorus of 300 
voices. To the writer, the Dramatic Overture was the 
best, because presenting the finest effects of tone color 
and musical antithesis ; but it is only fair to say it was 
not heard under the best conditions, the first and last 
numbers unavoidably suffered from the clash of shutting 
doors and the frou-frou of moving feet. But the march 
had much dignity, and the Jubilate was full of devotional 
feeling, and,no matter what the overtones did, there was 
the significant fact to puff the women listening, that 
these were the compositions of women, rendered under 
the direction of a master. 

The society woman has time out of mind been held to 
be the most conservative of her sex ; but the President of 
the Board of Lady Managers has not only shown herself 
a woman of broad sympathies and eminently a woman of 
affairs, but she took opportunity at this crowning point 
in her work to make a plea for the women *‘ who must 
work or starve.” Perhaps Miss Anthony and Mrs, Isa- 





bella Beecher Hooker reflected as they listened : « Why 
we have been saying this for fifty years!” Perhaps, 
with philosophic insight, they saw in the gracious spec- 
tacle a fruition of their labors and the labors of every 
one who has toiled for woman and the race. Certainly 
the world is moving, when in a spacious and beautify] 
building, designed and ornamented by women, and 
which is proving all toosmall for the gifts and exhibits 
sent by the world’s women, a society queen, speaking to 
an assembly, containing women representatives from 
almost every civilized people, gives voice to sentences 
like the following: 

“The necessity for women’s work under present condi- 
tions is too urgent to be questioned. They must work or 
they must starve.” 

‘The absence of a just and general appreciation of the 
truth concerning the position and status of women has 
caused us to call special attention to it, and to make a 
point of attempting to create, by means of the Exposition, 
a well-defined publicsentiment in regard to their rights 
and duties, and the propriety of their becoming not only 
self-supporting, but able to assist in maintaining their 
families when necessary.”’ 


It was too bad the English at the command of the 
Duchess de Veragua did not permit a few words. A 
tender touch was given the ceremonies by the absence 
of the Countess de Brazza, Italy’s representative, who 
watched at the bedside of her sick daughter. The beau- 
tiful Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, of England, paid the fol- 
lowing gracious tribute to the women workers of the 
past : 

“Tn offering to the daughters of America the felicita- 
tions and sisterly affection of the daughters of old Eng- 
land, I would couple with those warm sentiments of re- 
gard, the remembrance of the deeds of great women of 
both countries who have gone before, and who, having 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and carried to us by 
painful self-denial and courage the large measure of suc- 
cess and sweet liberty which we enjoy and celebrate to-day, 
deserve to be kept in tender memory by us all.” 

Lady Aberdeen, looking like a queen in Irish poplin 
and Irish lace, and in an utterly unaffected manner, 
made what seemed an impromptu speech, in which she 
said : : 

“Tt is much when the women workers and thinkers of 
the world come together from all climes to prove their sis- 
terhood, and to tind new and rich sources of common 
strength. We linger in expectant awe of what we feel 
may prove the discovery of a new world, more potent in 
possibilities than even that wonderful New World whose 
discovery we celebrate to-day.” 

Frau Professorin Kasetowsky’s paper, which she read 
with a delicious German accent and indescribable Ger- 
man inflections, was as practical and as energetic as her 
presence ; but it was the Princess Mary A. Schahovskoy, 
from far-away Russia, who with evident agitation made 
an address in English ‘th’ ver’ firs’ time,” who touched 
all hearts. The flutelike voice carried well, and she 
spoke with notable absence of accent. Perhaps the best 
of the many good things she said was, ‘‘ This is the 
Women’s Building of the whole world.” 

The driving of the last nail, the gift of the women of 
Montana, and wrought of gold, silver and copper (the 
gold from the highest point of the Rockies where placer 
mining is carried on), was the last function. Nevada 
presented the hammer, which was of solid silver, on 
which, in gold relief, was the State coat-of-arms, The 
handle was of Nevada woods, and was ornamented with 
a United States flag in gold enamel. Even as the ham- 
mer sounded the great orchestra and chorus began 
‘“‘ America,” rendering it with exquisite effect. The day 
was over; and as the multitude melted away, and the 
fading light rested upon the frieze of golden names, 
women’s names, that encircle this Hall of Honor, the 
words of King Lemuel, “‘ the prophecy his mother taught 
him,” seem come to pass : 

‘She girdeth her loins with strength ; she strengtheneth 
her arms.”’ 

““She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” 

‘‘Her own works praise her in the gates.” 

South Evansron, ILL 
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FOR ASCENSION DAY. 


BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D. 





MANY years ago some friends of mine, walking along 
the highway in Bangor, met a neighbor of theirs who 
was swinging his hat in a state of great excitement, and, 
as soon as they came near enough to understand his 
words, they heard him shout: ‘Jesus Christ 18 
alive! Jesus Christ is alive!’ He was not bereft of 
reason, but, just waking to a new experience of truth, he 
was speaking words of truth and soberness ; and I have 
often thought that the Apostle Peter must have done 
about the same thing when he went away from the sep- 
ulcher on the first day of the week after being ‘‘ begotten 
again to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” 

This utterance strikes the dominant note in the full 
chord uf Christianity. The incarnation, the death, the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus form together the 
full harmony of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 
As related to the other two, the death of Christ is 4 cé® 
tral fact ; but in its relation to the great interests of hu 
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manity and the glory of God in redemption, the immor- 
tality of Jesus is no less important than his death, and 
no less worthy of profound and devout contemplation. 
Hence the description which our Lord gave of himself to 
the beloved disciple at Patmos : ‘‘I am the first and the 
last and the Living one; and I became dead, and behold, 
I am alive for evermore.” 

We cannot easily overrate the importance of this truth 
in the relation it bears to the whole work of redemption. 

Christ died not only to make propitiation for the sins 
of the world, but to bring many sons home to glory. It 
may be that, so far as the claims of justice were con- 
cerned, nothing more was needed than his humiliation 
and death. It may be that for the manifestation of 
God’s infinite love it was enough that he should give his 
Son to die for sinners. But it does not coincide with our 
sense of the fitness of things that he who purchased us 
with his own blood should, in the very act of redeeming 
us, cease to be. It does not fall in with reason that, be- 
stowing life upon us, he himself should perish. We 
think of it as part of the divine plan that the Son of God 
should descend for a while to this arena of conflict, that 
in the same world where the race fell he might wage 
battle with the great Adversary, and defeat him ; but 
that plan would be shorn of its glory if he himself, tho 
delivering us, were overcome of death. It was as need- 
ful that he should ascend on high, leading captivity cap- 
tive, and holding firmly in his grasp the keys of death 
and Hades, as that he should pass through all our temp- 
tations without sin. 

So also the resurrection and ascension of Christ to 
immortal life was essential as the culmination of the 
proof of his divine commission. Suppose it otherwise ; 
suppose him conquered of death, his body permitted to 
see destruction, his bones crumbling into dust. Contrast 
such a result with his promises and his claims. It is he 
who showed such power over nature, calming winds and 
waves, providing food for thousands, turning water 
into wine. Itis he who arrested the working of disease, 
healing the sick, restoring the sight, casting out demons, 
It is he who announced himself as the resurrection and 
the life, and promised life to his disciples on that 
ground. Suppose him then obedient tothe decree which 
rested on all besides, ‘‘ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
return”—and what would be the rightful inference? 
When he was hanging on the cross, the scoffers said: 
‘* He saved others ; himself hecannot save ; if he be the 
Son of God, let him come down from the cross.” Could 
he arrest the law of death? Could he save himself? We 
say, ‘‘ Yes; he had power, and gave proof of that power 
to lay down his life and to take it again”; but if this ex- 
hibition of his power was wanting, if he had not risen 
from the dead, if he had not reversed the great law of 
mortality, how could we be sure that he was not mis- 
taken ? 

It would change the whole aspect of Christianity, if, 
during all the generations since his day, men had looked 
upon him, and had had reason to look upon him, simply 
asone that was gathered to his fathers. We see how the 
disciples felt when they were thinking of him as one of 
the dead; disheartened, disappointed. *‘ We trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 

We might in that case, perhaps, have said that Christ 
lived ; for his example, his precepts, his doctrines could 
not die. These were things, as in the case of every good 
man, which could not be buried with him. Many a 
man, like Abel, ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh.” The influ- 
ence of many a man lives in history whose name is lost 
and his memory forgotten. But Christianity has lived 
and extended itself in the world, not simply because it 
is founded on truth and wisely adapted to human needs, 
nor yet because its founder was holy and from Heaven; 
but because he who gave himself to die for it has also 
lived for its defense.and has been true to his promise to 
be with his disciples always. For this has been the con- 
ception of the Church, that he who was born in Bethle- 
hem and died on Calvary lives again, no more to die; 
and that he who, in mockery, was crowned with thorns 
and clad in purple, now sits enthroned at the right hand 
of God, where he must reign until every enemy is put 
beneath his feet. 

We might, indeed, conceive of Christ as still living, if 
he had not appeared again upon the earth, as we have 
learned to conceive of the pious dead ; and yet, apart 
from the resurrection, how faint would be our ideas of 
heavenly life. Blot out again from the Scriptures all 
that is connected with his ascension to the right hand of 
God; cover again with obscurity all those passages of 
the Old Testament which are now brilliant in the light 
of his history, and how little we should know of immor- 
tality! how dark to us would be the promises! It is 
through Christ, through the person and the history, as 
well as through the words of Christ, that life and immor- 
tality are brought to light. Our warmest love, our high- 
ost expectations, our most ardent yearnings, center in a 
Tisen, living Redeemer. He it is who sends us the Com- 
forter; he is our Mediator, our Intercessor, our Head 
and King ; and he it is who will come to be our J udge. 
How vital, then, the truth that Jesus Christ is alive for 
evermore ! 

Tn the early proclamation of Christianity everything 
hinged upon the fact of our Lord’s victory over the 
Stave, That fact was asserted and insisted on. Wher- 
ever the Gospel was preached this was the thing which 








above all others must be told. It provoked and troubled 
the Sadducees and the rulers at Jerusalem ; it gladdened 
the heart of the centurion at Cesarea ; it arrested the at- 
tention of the Gentiles at Antioch; it called forth the 
sneers of the philosophers at Athens, 

It was the joy of the disciples to say and to record that 
Jesus had shown himself alive to them after his passion 
by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, 
and that they were witnesses of his conquest over death. 
They could remember and testify how the first Christian 
martyr saw the heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God; and how the bitter- 
est persecutor was arrested on his journey to Damascus 
by a vision of the risen Lord. 

This exaltation of Christ was not preached as an iso- 
lated fact but as one inseparably connected with Chris- 
tian life and hope. Paul told the Athenians that God 
had given assurance of a day of righteous judgment in 
raising Jesus from the dead. To the Church at Rome 
he wrote that he was ‘‘ declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the resurrection from the dead,” and 
when he writes to the Ephesians it is with a desire to 
depart and be with Christ. In the Epistle tothe Hebrews 
the way of access to the throne of grace is opened to us 
because our high-priest has passed into the heavens and 
ever lives to make intercession for us; and all along 
these records of apostolic thought and exhortation the 
coming of Christ appears to be expected with earnest 
longing. So one cannot read the Acts and the Epistles 
without being convinced that from the day of his ascen- 
sion the early Christians were not mourning for his de- 
parture, but were comforted by the assurance that he 
was the reigning sovereign, and were rejoicing in the 
assurance that he would come again to the earth. His 
death and humiliation and dishonor were things of the 
past and were done away ; they were followed by exalta- 
tion and dominion and life. So that whether we look 
on it asatruth related to other truths, or as a fact to 
which the New Testament gives peculiar emphasis, the 
doctrine that Christ is alive for evermore is shown to be 
worthy of our firm belief. 

We ought, then, in our conceptions of Christ, to give 
prominence to this thought. This may not always be 
easy. Something of the Sadducean leaven may work 
into our hearts. We read along the plain narrative of 
Christ's life, one Gospel after another, and each one 
comes to a full cadence. The death of Christ is recorded, 
his resurrection is affirmed ; we catch a glimpse of his 
glory as he passes into the skies; and it is easiest for 
human infirmity to leave him there, as we leave other 
good men there, in the hands of God. And yet the cen- 
tral point of all Christian experience and Christian 
knowledge must be Christ, the living Qne, who became 
dead and is alive for evermore, For the life of Christ on 
earth is no more a fact of past history than his abiding 
and unending life is a fact of the present hour—‘‘ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” And 
our faith in Christ is not faith in his death, but faith in 
him, who was dead but now lives; not faith in a single 
incident of his life but in his person, and that person one 
who is accessible to every one of us, through whom, also, 
we may come to God. Faith in his life and death isa 
mere matter of the intellect; faith in him must bea 
matter of the heart. 

One of the poets of our time strangely apostrophizes 
** the dead Christ ”: 

“The time comes swiftly toward me, 
Nor do I bid it stay, 


When the dead Christ will be more to me 
Than all I hold to-day. 


** Lay the dead Christ beside me, 
O press him to my heart. 
I would hold him long and painfully, 
Till the weary tears should start.” 

But when we commemorate his death it is not simply 
his death he bids us remember, but him ; and he is not 
dead. It is to a table and not to a tomb that he calls us ; 
to a eucharist, and not to a feast of lamentations. 

** We kneel around no sculptured stone, 
Marking the place where Jesus lay. 
Empty the tomb, the angels gone, 
The stone forever rolled away. 


** Nay, sculptured stones are for the dead ; 
Thy three dark days of death are o’er; 
Thou art our Life, our living Head, 
Onr living Light for evermore. 


“Of no fond relics sadly dear, 
O Master, are thine own possessed ; 
The crown of thorns, the cross, the spear, 
The purple robe, the seamless vest. 


** Nay, relics are for those that mourn 
The memory of an absent friend. 
Not absent thou, nor we forlorn; 
Art thou not with us to the end ¢” 

This truth has an invigorating power which we ought 
gladly to accept. It will help us over many a hard place 
in life to remember and to realize that Christ is alive. If 
we had seen him as Paul saw him, how the vision would 
invigorate our soul! Had he spoken to us as he did to 
the aged disciple at Patmos, reviving all the memories 
of early years, how unspeakably precious the interview ! 
But because he lives, we have access to him, and 
through him to the Father, and his living words are 
written down that we may have comfort and hope. If 
we come near to him we shall see things in their true 





light. We shall be comfortless indeed if we suffer ene- 
mies to take away our Lord; but if we stand by his 
side we shall be in a safe place. For if we believe the 
simple historic fact that Jesus died and rose again, we 
can comfort ourselves with the promise that those which 
sleep in Jesus God will bring with him, If we believe 
that he who died on Calvary was the Lord from Heaven, 
interposing for our redemption from sin and wo, then 
we can believe that there isa divine plan extending 
over the whole history of man. If he is exalted to pres- 
ent dominion and power there is nothing that need 
trouble us in the mission of the Holy Spirit to renew 
the heart and produce there the image of the heavenly 
and communicate the things which are necessary for 
salvation. If we believe that Jesus Christ is alive, then 
we may be sure that death is vanquished, and that 
dying is but going home. 

This invigorating truth lies at the basis of the Great 
Commission : ‘ All power is given to me; go, therefore ; 
I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
These words of our ascended King strike the octave note 
of the full chord of Christianity. The Incarnation, the 
Death, the Resurrection and the Ascension of Jesus form 
together the grand harmony of the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God. He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above all heavens, and his rising 
up from Olivet to glory is the counterpart of his hum- 
bling himself to be born of a virgin. As related to the 
other themes, the death of Christ is a central fact of 
immense significance ; but in its relation to the grand 
interests of humanity and the glory of God in redemp- 
tion, the immortality of Jesus is no less important than 
his death, and no less worthy of our profound and de- 
vout contemplation. 
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HISTORY RECALLED. 
JOHN ROACH AND THE “DOLPHIN.” 





BY THE HON, L. E. CHITTENDEN, 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY UNDER PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


I WOULD not willingly cast a shadow upon any man or 
object even remotely connected with the great spectacle 
exhibited on the lower Hudson, on the 27th of April, 
1893. It was unprecedented, a magnificent success, 
grand beyond description, From a vessel near the imita- 
tions of the caravels with which Columbus introduced 
the New World to the Old, the eye looked downa narrow 
lane, between two divisions comprising almost forty of 
the great warships of the closing years of our century— 
twelve of them our own—twenty-seven representing nine 
nations, six of them recognized as the Great Powers of 
the earth—all here, not for strife, but on a mission of 
fraternal peace and national good will. 

Under the eyes of a great multitude of witnesses, rep- 
resenting sixty-five millions of people, another warship 
moved from her anchorage to the central line between 
these monster columns. She was the progenitor of our 
present Navy—the oldest of our ships present, for the 
‘‘Miantonomoh” has been wholly rebuilt and armored 
since 1884, Excepting only three, I believe, she was older 
than any ship in either column—white as a fleecy cloud 
in a sunlit sky—graceful as any living creature that ever 
floated on the surface of the sea, her lines a delight to 
the trained eye, her masts and shrouds tapering to a 
common point in the heavens, she seemed a living thing 
of beauty. On her deck, the most conspicuous object, stood 
the President of the greatest of all the nations of the 
New World. Modest, as became his high position, in the 
plain dress of the citizen he stood prepared for a great 
ceremony. Swift as her living namesake, obedient, 
manageable, perfect in all her mechanism and all her 
powers, the good ship moved upon her appointed mission 
in the ceremonies of the historic day. As she passed, 
the President courteously saluted the flag of each coun- 
try in succession, And each country responded, not by 
the death-bearing bolts of war, but by tongues of flame 
and sounds of peace, which were echoed by the moun- 
tains, and shook the foundations of the everlasting hills. 
Never before had king or kaiser such aprogress. At the 
end of the long columns, her duty most gracefully per- 
formed, she rested upon the bosom of the waters, while 
admirals and captains of great navies came to pay the 
tribute of respect from their several powers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the quarter-deck of the 
cruiser ‘* Dolphin.” 

Then it was that the thoughts of one witness of the 
scene went back to 1884, and the one man who more 
than any other made this great spectacle a possibility. 
For I could have said to the ‘* Dolphin”: 

**I know what master laid thy keel, 
Whose workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and shroud and rope, 
Whose anvils rang, whose hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 

Yes I knew her builder, the orphan of sixteen, who 
came an immigrant to our free Republic. As honest and 
as thorough as Abraham Lincoln, he began as a day labor- 
er—how he came to bethe employer of laborers and 
workmen by the thousand, with not one of whom did he 
ever have a difference worthy to be called such—how 
during the peril of civil war he dealt with a liberal 
hand his resources to assist his Government, who when 
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our commerce was being swept from the sea was devis- 
ing the means of its restoration, who, when other good 
men doubted, maintained that we could build our own 
ships and restore our own commerce, who created the 
great industry of iron shipbuilding in our Republic, 
who, overcoming obstacles apparently insurmountable 
began to turn out steamships, the work of his own 
yards, from keel to main truck, whose mainshafts never 
broke, whose boilers never failed, whose engines always 
performed their duty, so that every ship he built was a 
grander monument to his industry, genius and skill than 
the one which preceded it! Then he built upa cemmer- 
cial credit which was the pride of his mature years. 
For the man who never had a lawsuit with even one of 
his thousands of contractors, whose notes were never 
protested, was entitled tothe high confidence given him 
by those who make and unmake the credit of the man- 
ufacturer. 

There came a time when two events concurred. He 
had demonstrated the success of the industry of iron 
shipbuilding in our own ports; that with all their ad- 
vantages we could compete with the shipyards of Great 
Britain. He was confidently looking forward to a time 
in the near future when the yards of our every consider- 
able port would be turning out the best iron ships, the 
whole material of which should be of American manu- 
facture. He had attained wealth and reputation. No 
man regretted his wealth, for there was no dollar in it 
that had not been earned by an honest man. 

Just then Congress and our own Navy Department be- 
came convinced that our navy was unworthy the nation 
and the age, and must be reconstructed. Appropriations 
were made for four ships which were intended to be 
equal to any of their class, and to begin our new navy. 
Of course, this builder hailed the enterprise as a happy 
omen for our country’s future. He offered to build 
them, probably little considering the question of his own 
profit ; for his offer was far below all others. The con- 
tracts were awarded to him. His many friends became 
his bondsmen,. In his own yard the keel was laid of the 
first, destined to become the progenitor of our present 
proud navy. Every plan was the work of the Navy De- 
partment, every piece of material was thoroughly 
examined and passed by a competent naval inspector be- 
fore it went into the vessel. She was launched, com- 
pleted, tested upon many trial trips, and finally accepted 
by a naval board as having been built according to the 
contract, as having met all the expectations of her de- 
signers. 

Then he wanted his pay according to the contract. It 
is not for me to impute the fault, for the events which 
foilowed, to anybody, If there be those who were in 
fault it is believed that they discovered their error and 
did what they could to repair it. But the ship was not 
paid for—various claims and excuses were alleged which 
Ishall not repeat. It began to be surmised that our 
Government would not pay forher. Timeelapsed. The 
creditors of her builder, quick to take the alarm began 
to press him. No man ever fought or struggled more 
courageously, But it was useless. One morning the 
blow was struck which destroyed him, It was an inti- 
mation from a law office of the Government, that he 
held no legal contract which bound the United States, 
and that himself and his bondsmen were liable to return 
all the payments which had been made on account of 
the vessel. 

This blow struck him down. His first act was to 
assign all his property for the benefit of his creditors 
and bondsmen, and to leave himself a pauper. He was 
then an old man of seventy years. Let us draw the cur- 
tain over the rest of his life—its long days, its sleepless 
nights of suffering and sorrow, until the hand of a 
fierce disease seized upon his enfeebled body and merci- 
fully terminated his life... There were some things which 
he never lost—the love of his family, the affection of his 
friends, the confidence of all who knew him in his integ- 
rity, abided with him t6 the end. 

Iam not very familiar with the subsequent details of 
this sad history. I believe that after a long, long time 
even those who caused his ruin became satisfied with his 
integrity and caused the ship to be accepted and paid 
for under the contract. I have also heard that these 
payments enabled his assignees to pay off the claims of 
creditors and to return a large part of the assigned 
estate, including the shipyard at Chester on the Dela- 
ware, where his reputation was largely made, to his 
executor’. I hope this may be true, and that there is no 

man living who now retains an unpleasant memory of 
this most worthy man. But the builder is in his grave. 
“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ! 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can harm him further.” 

There is one man who, in this day of universal rejoic- 
ing, wishes to lay this tribute of -love on the grave of 
John Roach, the Builder of the ‘* Dolphin.” 
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ITis well known that Prince Bismarck has uniform- 
ly spoken of Bulgaria as if it were not much ofa country, 
and worth little consideration, Perhaps a truer idea of his 
real opinion may be gathered from the fact, so reported, 
that when the last Bulgarian loan was issued at Berlin, the 
Prince subscribed for a considerable sum. Apparently he 
had confidence enough in the future of the principality to 


THE CROWNING INFAMY. 
BY 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


WE use this heading as an appropriate designation for 
the Act of the Congress of the United States of May 5th, 
1892, the last and the meanest of the Chinese Exclusion 
acts. 

Prior to 1868, our course in regard to treaties with 
China was to follow closely in the wake of England and 
France, and seek all the advantages for ourselves which 
were granted to those nations, without taking any share 
in the dangers and expenses of the wars by which the 
treaties were secured. , 

In 1868, we sought to have China recognize the right 
of all persons to emigrate, and to expatriate themselves 
from the land of their birth; and, at our instance, it 
was provided in the treaty then made that the citizens 
or subjects of the two countries should receive full pro- 
tection, and be secured all the rights granted to the most 
favored nation. 

This was not a Chinese, but an American idea; but 
under persuasion of Mr. Burlingame, China cheerfully 
accepted our proposition, and provided for the free emi- 
gration of such subjects or citizens of either nation as 
might choose to go, and for the equal protection of 
American citizens in China and Chinese subjects in 
America, 

In 1880, under the pressure of the hoodlum cry, ‘‘ The 
Chinese must go !” and the supposed exigencies of politi- 
cal parties, having secured the consent of China ‘‘to re- 
strict, but not to prohibit” immigration, a law was 
passed to restrict the coming of Chinese laborers for ten 
years. The right of those who were here to remain, and 
to visit their own country, and return, was freely con- 
ceded ; and provision was made for certificates to such 
persons, which should evidence their right to return, 

In 1888 the Presidential canvass affording a good op- 
portunity for pressing further demands against the Chi- 
nese, the infamous ‘Scott Act” was passed, prohibiting 
the entrance of Chinese laborers without any regard to 
previous residence, or to the solemn promise of the Gov- 
ernment that those who had been here, and had gone 
home, should have the right to return. 

President Cleveland .signed the act, but suggested to 
Congress that provision ought to be made for the en- 
trance of such Chinese as might huve embarked to re 
turn to this country before the new law was known to 
them. He ought to have vetoed the law, as a palpable 
violation of the treaty and utterly unjust in its provi- 
sions. Congress paid no heed to his suggestions as to 
prov:ding for those already on the sea ; and, as a matter 
of fact, hundreds who came to our shores, with the sol- 
emn pledges of the Government authorizing them to 
return in their hapds, were turned back from the port of 
San Francisco and not allowed to land. Among them 
were quite a number of our fellow church members— 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists. 

We stood disgraced and dishonored before the nations 
of the world by our own faithless and vindictive legisla- 
tion, for which there was no decent shadow of apology. 
The only apology ever offered for it was that China had 
declined to ratify without modification a new treaty that 
had been framed at Washington—just as if that great 
nation had not as much right to hesitate over a new 
treaty and propose amendments, as ourselves—a right 
we had more than once exercised. 

Bad as this act was, it was far surpassed in infamy by 
the Act of 1892. This act first undertook to extend for 
ten years all the anti-Chinese legislation then in force. 
It then provided that all Chinese laborers in the country 
should within one year register themselves at the office 
of the Internal Revenue Collector, producing proof of 
their right to be in the country ; and that all who failed 
to do so before the end of one year should be liable to 
imprisonment and deportation to China. All who regis- 
tered were to have certificates which they should be 
ready at alltimes to produce asevidence of their right 
to be here. 

Let it be borne in mind that all this time we were 
under treaty promise to the Chinese to accord them the 
same rights as were granted to the most favored nation. 
Is this the sort of treatment we would accord to Great 
Britain, or France, or Germany? Is there any other 
nation we would dare to treat in this manner ? 

The fact is that our Government has presumed on the 
good nature and the long-suffering forbearance of the 
Chinese, until forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 

The uncomplaining Chinaman was expected to submit 
meekly to this new exaction. But he developed an 
unexpected umount of spirit. The certificate business 
seemed to him like the licensing of dogs, and the issu- 
ance of tags to be carried about with them. He declined 
to register, and stood on his rights. His plea was: ‘I 
came here under promise of protection. I havea right 
to demand it. No one else is required to take out a tag. 
You have no right to demand it of me. I resent the in- 
sult, and ask that my rights be secured to me.” 

And the Chinaman is right! 

The time is at hand for the enforcement of the law. 
There are not courts enough t» try the unregistered 
Chinamen, nor Government vessels enough to transport 
them, nor money enough to pay the expense. We are in 
a ridiculous attitude before the world. 





invest part of his fortune in it. 


pretty strong pressure to bear upon our Government, 
else the regulation requiring photographs would not 
have been abolished and the number of witnesses re. 
quired would not have been reduced to one; nor would 
such unusual provision have been made for getting caseg 
speedily to the Supreme Court. 

While instructions have been issued to delay arresting 
persons for violation of the law, certain persons will 
surrender themselves, and the cases made up will be 
carried at once to the Supreme Court, which will doubt- 
less find the law unconstitutional. This may tide over 
the matter until common sense and justice have a chance 
to assert themselves. 

But suppose the decision is favorable to the law, and 
it is put into execution ; what then? We will not proph- 
esy ; but let us suppose that by our repeated insults the 
long-forbearing Chinese Government is moved to retali- 
ation, Every Chinaman landed on the shores of China 
from this country will be replaced by an expelled Amer- 
ican until our mercantile and missionary representatives 
are banished from the Flowery Kingdom. It will not 
take long. Our good name is already gone; the de- 
struction of our trade will follow. And the verdict of 
humanity’s jury will be, ‘‘Served them right !” 

It isan hour of utterly unnecessary, yet of deep and 
lasting disgrace. If, in the good providence of God, 
some way out is revealed, it will be better fortune than 
we deserve. 

God is still on his throne, and his law is: 

“Tf a stranger sojourn with thee in your land ye shall 
not do him wrong; the stranger that sojourneth with you 
shall be unto you as the homeborn among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself.” 

NEw YOrK CIty. 
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Motions in connection with breach of privilege have 
never been very successful in the House of Commons, The 
House has generally “got the worst of it,” either from 
having exceeded its powers, or from the complaihft on 
investigation being found to be without foundation. On 
one occasion when it was sought to commit the Lord 
Mayor Crosby and Alderman Oliver to the Tower fora 
breach of privilege, so great ascandal came out in the 
course of the debate as threw the original offense com- 
pletely in theshade. ‘‘ Were the care of the public wel- 
fare our chief object,” said Alderman Townsend, one of 
the members for the city, ‘‘as it was of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, the City of London would not find it neces- 
sary to set the Commons at defiance. Unfortunately for 
this country, many of us are more assiduous to please 
female caprice than to satisfy their constituents, In- 
stead of endeavoring to deserve well of the public, they 
strive to deserve well of one woman who has, during 
the present reign (1761), governed this nation.” Here 
several members called out: ‘‘ Name her—name her.” 
‘Why, then, if I must name her,” continued Townsend, 
‘‘her name is Augusta, Princess Dowager of Wales.” 

Loud cries of ‘‘ Order, order,” interrupted the honor- 
able member for some minutes ; but when order was re- 
stored he observed : ‘‘ [amin no humor to eat my words, 
nor courtly enough to say and unsay things in a breath; 
and I do aver that, for these ten years past, we have 
been governed by one woman, and that woman the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales.” 

In its conflicts with the law Parliament has been very 
unfortunate. In 1794 certain voters at Aylesbury brought 
an action against the returning officer for declining to 
take their votes. The House thought this an evasion of 
its privileges, and passed an order declaring it to be penal 
in either judge, counsel or attorney, to assist at the 
trial. The trial was, nevertheless, proceeded with, and 
the House, extremely offended, sent its sergeant-at-arms 
to order the judge (Lord Chief-Justice Holt), to appear 
before them. This he refused to do, whereupon the 
Speaker ‘‘went for him” in person, accompanied by 
many of the members. The judge replied to his mes- 
sage : ‘‘Go back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, within there 
five minutes, or you may depend on it I will send you 
to Newgate. You speak of your authority ; but I tell 
you I sit here as an interpreter of the laws, and were the 
whole House of Commons inside you I would not stir 
one foot.” 

The matter dropped. 

A provincial divine has been denouncing “ aristocratic 
luxury”; some of the details he dwells upon are interest- 
ing, and to the middle-class people will be novel. One 
is especially struck by ‘‘the machine artistically mode 
in 22-carat gold, to save them (the aristocracy) the trou- 

ble of lifting their food vo their mouths, the machine 
doing this labor for them while they lie on a couch cov- 
ered with purple and fine linen, and with a downy pillow 
on which to rest their lazy heads.” This must be an at 
rangement for dining @ part ; it seems impossible that it 
can be used for dinner parties, at which, I b- lieve, eve 
in the best circles, folks still sit on chairs. One cat 
hardly fancy anything more likely to produce indiges- 
tion than a recumbent attitude at meals. One wonders 
what: it really is this divine has got hold of, or thinks he 
has got hold of. My impression is that it is a device for 
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convenience no doubt, and even a luxury, but scarcely 
an article provocative of spiritual denunciation. 

The Welsh language is no longer to be ignored in the 
elementary schools of the Principality. It is under- 
stood by the natives to have been ‘‘the tongue spoken 
in Eden before the Fall” (which among other evils in- 
troduced the vowels), and is naturally held therefore in 
high esteem. The effect of its revival will not, it is to 
be feared, render Wales more popular with the British 
tourist. If he is unable to communicate with the in- 
habitants he may just as well go abroad, a course that 
he omits to take for this very reason much oftener than 
is generally supposed, It is possible, of course, that this 
encouragement of the national tongue may result in the 
establishment of Welsh Literature ; but hitherto, as in 
the case of other classical languages, those who cannot 
read the original are compelled to conclude that a great 
deal must be “lost iu translation.” At Bangor I was once 
witness to rather ahumorous proceeding in connection 
with this subject. An old gentleman in the up-train 
was very desirous to get a morning paper ; but they were 
all gone. ‘‘Come,” he said to a porter, who had shown 
himself friendly, ‘**I will give you a shilling for one.” 
Incited by this bounty the man contrived to procure 
one, and just as the train glided out of the station thrust 
it into the other's hand, receiving the promised shilling 
in exchange. ‘‘ You can always get a thing if you have 
got the money to buy it,” observed the old gentleman, 
convincingly. Then the next moment he uttered such 
language as it is impossible to repeat. ‘‘I am afraid 
you have found some bad news,” I said. ‘I have 
found no news at all,” he exclaimed passionately. ‘It 
is a Welsh newspaper.” 

That in a civilized community £12,000 should be the 
reward of a single prize fight and double the amount 
collected in ‘‘ gate money,” is a humiliating incident. 
It looks as tho the coarsest vice of our ancestors was 
about to be revived in the New World. It is difficult to 
recall how popular this demoralizing sport used to be 
with both high and low in England, the excuse for it 
being somewhat similar to that given for horse racing; 
the one was said to improve the breed of horses, the 
other of men. As regards the latter, no class of human 
being was so degraded as “‘ the bruiser.” A famous pic- 
ture of the ‘‘ Winner” and the ‘ Loser” exemplifies the 
view that was taken of his morals; in the first case the 
combatant is terribly knocked about, in the second quite 
unhurt and in the highest spirits ; he has the best of rea- 
sons (in his pocket) why he should have surrendered the 
laurel. In the ‘*Private Reminiscences” of Mr. Budd, the 
best amateur athlete of his day, we get some character- 
istic anecdotes of the professional bruiser. The fight 
between Tom Cribb and Jem Belcher was much dis- 
cussed, the latter having ‘the call”; but Cribb said in 
confidence to his backer: ‘‘ You’ll see; my head will 
break his hands to pieces.” When the fight came off 
Cribb’s head was frightfully disfigured, and 20 to 1 was 
bet on Belcher. Indeed, Jackson, the master of the ring, 
feeling the fight was over, said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, keep your 
seats; there will be another fight directly.” In a few 
minutes, however, Belcher “ threw up the sponge”; oth- 
erwise unhurt, his knuckles had been absolutely ** driven 
up” by the hardness of Cribb’s head. It is no wonder 
that Negroes, both then and now, were distinguished in 
the profession. There was much greater endurance in 
the contests of that day, and not so much buncombe ; 
but there was probably quite as much cheating. A very 
ingenious match, in which the biter was bitten, was 
made between Gregson and Grinley. The former was 
far the better pugilist, but the latter the better runner 
and cricketer; and it was arranged that they should 
compete in all these departments. Grinley took up the 
Wager on the proviso -that the fight should come first. 
This exactly suited Gregson, who felt he should so maul 
the other with his fists that he would be incapable of 
either running or cricketing. On coming to the scratch, 
however, Grinley went down without a blow, saying, 
“There, you've won that”; but he obtained an easy 
victory in the other sports and won the match, which 
was for two out of three. Mr. Budd’s ‘* Reminiscences” 
were printed in 1867, and contain the following curious 
prophecy : ‘‘Some forty years ago I was dining with 
Mr. Divie Robertson, a Scotch gentleman, who remarked, 
‘There will shortly come out a young man, a nephew of 
mine, who will be one of the cleverest men of England. 
His name is Gladstone.’ ” 

Some people have all ideas but that of comparison, A 
great literary organ informs us, upon the strength of 
what it understands to be the remuneration paid to Mr. 
Stevenson, that a popular novelist now makes as large 
gains as a parliamentary barrister. I would its words 
were true ; but where the joke lies is in the actual sum 
being mentioned that is paid to Mr. Stevenson for his 
stories, namely a pound per one hundred words. It is 
probable that that popular writer gets considerably more 
than that and yet does not realize the profits of a parlia- 
mentary barrister, and his money is much more hardly 
earned. The barrister has his plots given to him, the 
novelist has to spin them like a spider out of his own 
interior, 

How curious are the changes in the public mind as to 
Propriety in literature! Walter Scott tells us that ladies 
in the previous generation used to read Mrs, Aphra 
’s works without a blush ; yet he himself was com- 








pelled to alter his ending of ‘‘St. Ronan’s Well” by 
Ballantyne out of fear of the public’s objection to its 
coarseness. It has now been published to the world, and 
the world—with its ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles” in its 
hand—cannot understand what there was to be ashamed 
about, Perhaps the author’s explanation of the affair is 
as true to-day as then: ‘* You would never have quar- 
reled with it had it happened to a girl in gingham; the 
silk petticoat makes all the difference.” 

A new edition of famous misprints has, I see, been re- 
cently published. I wonder whether it contains one 
very celebrated in my Cambridge days that used to be 
slyly quoted by the volatile against the orthodox. In a 
work upon the Fathers it was stated that they had all of 
them a sure and certain hope of a future ‘ immorality,” 
which gave a Mahommedan tinge to their whole system 
of theology. 

One always hails any approach to common sense in the 
ways of fashion, aud I read with pleasure that at mar- 
riage ceremonies no more rice is to be aimed at the 
happy pair. -Rose leaves are to be used instead. This is 
really a subject of congratulation, for tho a ‘ crumpled 
roseleat” is metaphorically an inconvenience, it is not so 
bad as rice in the eye. At marriages of the lower class 
it is considered a humorous thing to pelt the bridegroom 
with it as with snowballs, so that he has come to envy 
his better half her veil. 

We deplore the absencé of the love of Art among the 
people ; but their want of humor and the stupid practical 
jokes that take the piace of it are much more to be de- 
plored. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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As soon as I had acquired a knowledge of Pushto, the 
language of the Afghans, I employed as much of the 
cool season as I possibly could for itinerations from vil- 
lage to village. My equipment consisted of a smali tent 
about seven feet in hight, covering an area of ten feet by 
six, a portable bed, a small table and a pair of mule 
trunks, with a few necessary cooking utensils. The whole 
of my baggage was conveyed on three mules. 

At the first I visited the villages in my ordinary Eng- 
lish clerical costume ; but finding that this excited too 
much attention, I soon adopted the graceful dress of the 
Afghan ; and, during my long residence in the country, 
I wore this costume when traveling im the district. Be- 
sides being an exceedingly comfortable, as well as grace- 
ful attire, it had the merit of being patriarchal. My 
turban consisted of twenty-one yards of fine, white mus- 
lin, probably folded as it was in the days of Abraham, 
My choga, or khiftan, was of camel’s hair, and answer- 
ed to the meil, or tunic, which Jonathan gave to David ; 
and the kamees, or under-garment, which was of white 
calico, was similar to the ketoneth of the Hebrews or the 
chiton of the Greeks. My lungee, or scarf, which had 
been woven by Afghan villagers of dark-blue cotton, 
with a narrow scarlet silk border, was the Jewish beged, 
or simlah, My shoes were probably such as had been 
worn by Oriental peoples ever since the days when the 
Gibeonites with ‘‘ old shoes clouted” upon their feet im- 
posed upon the men of Israel! And it was astonishing 
to find how the Afghan people were flattered by my 
adopting their dress, and what ready access it gave me 
to their mosques and guest chambérs. As long as I wore 
the English coat 1 seemed to be somé strange thing 
among them—the children counted the buttons on my 
coat and the people called mea /feringee, or foreigner. 
In my native garb I was one of the people. I could sit 
cross legged with ease, if not with gracefulness, ona rich 
Persian carpet ; I could slip off my shoes as I entered a 
mosque without loss of dignity, and the magnitude of my 
turban (a large white turban being the emblem of the 
scholar) made up for the foreign accent of my speech. 
Judging from my own experience among an Oriental 
race for twenty years, it seems strange to me that mis- 
sionaries in all lands do not adopt the dress of the people 
among whom they labor. There are a great many ar- 
guments against it ; but in my opinion they may be 
pretty well summed up in the Word prejudice—that prej- 
udice which sees what it pleases, but cannot see what is 
plain. 

The Afghans are probably the most hospitable race in 
the whole world, a trait which is exemplified in their 
common salutations. As the priest or chieftain on 
horseback passes the trudging traveler on foot, he will 
salute him by way of encouragement, by saying : ‘‘ May 
you never get tired!” When the footsore traveler will 
immediately respond, with a cheery face: ‘‘May you 
ever be prosperous!” When the traveler enters a village 
he is saluted with the welcome: ‘‘ May you ever come,” 
to which he is expected to reply : ‘‘ May you ever dwell 
here!” A stranger can always claim an evening meal 


and a bed for the night, and, consequently, no inns nor 
poorhouses are needed in an Afghan district. 

Upon entering a village I would usually find its chief 
with a numerous retinue waiting to receive me, and as I 
came in sight it would be my duty to give them the 
usual benediction : ‘‘ May the peace of God be with you,” 





to which they would immediately respond: ‘‘ And on 
you be peace.” Dismounting from my white Kabul 
pony I am greeted with the salutations of welcome and 
find acharpoy, or cot, prepared for me, with piles of 
silken cushions whereon to rest my weary frame. The 
chieftain’s cupbearer offers me the calumet of peace 
with a bowl of sweetened and spiced sherbet. In those 
lands men of religious aspirations do not smoke. The 
pipe is, therefore, declined with thanks, but the sherbet 
is cool and refreshing. It is my first duty to inquire 
after every member of the chieftain’s family, including 
an inquiry after the health of the female members of it, 
The latter is a delicate matter. The wife of an Afghan 
household is usually of the plural number, and to men- 
tion the sister of an Afghan by name would be a posi- 
tive insult. It is all put in the neuter gender and 
embraced in the one word ‘‘ house.” My inquiries are, 
therefore, couched in the following words: *‘ Are you 
quite well? Are you very well? Are your brothers 
quite well? Is your father well? Is the old gentleman, 
the grandfather, in a healthy condition? Are your big 
and little ones quite well? Is ‘the house’ quite well?” 
by which, of course, is meant all the female members of 
the household. 

A visit to a village would always include a dinner with 
the chieftain on the evening of arrival, and a religious 
discussion in a mosque in the morning. A good Afghan 
dinner is aneducation. It would commend itself even to 
Mr. Delmonico. Its pilaus, its curries, its candied fruits, 
its decoctions, and its condiments would suit the palate 
of a connoisseur. Here again the wearing of the Afghan 
costume saved my kind hosts an infinity of trouble; for, 
being dressed as an Afghan, I spoke as an Afghan, I sat 
as an Afghan, and ate as an Afghan. During my early 
itinerations I found on one occasion that my kind host, 
with that consideration which characterizes an Oriental 
gentleman, had gone to his kitchen and had ordered them 
to prepare for the Englishclergyman a regular English 
dinner. The wife (for he had four), whose turn it was 
that week to superintend the cuisine, was perplexed, 
She had never once seen an Englishman, and as for an 
English dinner, she had never heard of such a thing. 
An Afghan villager, who in his early life had been an 
orderly to an English officer, volunteered his services. 
He said: ‘‘ These Englishmen do not cut up their meat 
and vegetables into small pieces and cook it with rice 
and curry ; but they eat whole legs of mutton and boil 
the potatoes with the skins on !” His services were accept- 
ed, and the dinner wagduly prepared, When night had 
set in the chieftain and myself, with a large number of 
guests, sat on the floor around a white tablecloth, with a 
sumptuous repast spread in our midst. The host, raising 
his hands devoutly, besought a blessing on the food ‘‘ In 
the name of the merciful and gracious God,” and then 
asked me of what dish I would partake. I selected a 
savory pilau with curry. 

“Oh!” said the chief, ‘this is disappointing; for I 
have prepared for you a leg of mutton.” 

And there I saw before mea leg of mutton, burnt as 
black as a coal. 

‘But there is nothing to cut it with,” I said. For the 
Afghans eat with their fingers, and a knife is not neces- 
sary. 

** Bring a knife!” called the chief, ‘ Bring a knife !” 
shouted the chief attendant. And soon a big knife, used 
for killing sheep, wes produced, 

‘“‘That is not necessary,” said the amateur cook, the 
orderly of former years, who was seated near me, and, 
seizing the leg of mutton, he handed it to me, and said : 
‘‘Take a pull.” The old soldier, the hero of many fights, 
knowing that there would be a scarcity of knives had, 
‘before roasting the mutton, cut notches in it so as to en- 
able the foreigner to ‘‘ take a pull” with his fingers in- 
stead of violating Afghan etiquet by using a knife at 
dinner. 

After dinner I generally found that the village chief, 
knowing the purpose of my visit, would invite some of 
the village priests to discuss religion with me, when he 
was always ready to see fair play in a heated religious 
discussion. Such discussions between Christians and 
Moslems usually turn on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Crucifixion of Christ, both being denied in the Koran, 
or the alleged corruption of the text of the Old and 
New Testaments, as also indicated in the sacred books of 
the Moslems. We have often discussed religion in these 
after-dinner meetings, altho occasionally the chief would 
insist upon the religious discussion being stopped in order 
to make way for the village minstrel, who, on that an- 
cient four-stringed instrument, the rebab would, with 
dulcet tones, soothe to sleep the inmates of the guest 
chamber. 

My long contact with the mosque life of the Moslem 
in Afghan villages is to me a most interesting remi- 
niscence. If people inquire how itis that Mohammedan- 
ism obtains such strong hold upon the people a reply 
can be found in the mosque. The mosque is just as 
much a parochial institution, and its priest as much a 
social and religious consideration, as the village church 
and its rector are in England. An Afghan village is 
usually divided into four parishes, in each of which there 
is a mosque, or musjid, as it is usually called. These 
praying places are often simple structures, but they 
usually combine the threefold purpose of a place of wor- 
ship, a divinity college, and a village school. The imam 
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or priest, is practically the rector of the parish. He ] 
leads the prayers five times a day, celebrates marriages 
and conducts funerals, and usually preaches a sermon 
on mid-day on Friday. If he is not a scholar he will 
employ a maulavie, or doctor of divinity, to teach the 
students and to manage the school. These mosque in- 
stitutions exist in every village and, consequently, do 
more than anything else to maintain the Moslem religion 
among the people. 

I think it is probable that 1 have spent more time in 
Moslem mosques than any modern Christian missionary, 
and my ability to do so arose chiefly from my close identi- 
fication with the people in their national life as well as 
from ny wearing the native dress when traveling among 
the people. I seldom found it a difficult matter to ex- 
pound the Christian Scriptures before a Moslem audience 
in a mosque, and on one occasion I was allowed to offer 
up an extempore prayer. Occasionally, however, things 
went hard with me. For instance, when I was in 
a musjid in the village of Shubkadar, I thought I 
was getting on admirably with an attentive audi- 
ence, when a Moslem priest came up to me and 
said: ‘It is very evident that this Christian priest 
is beyond all hope of salvation, and it is my duty to de- 
clare to him the whole counsel of God.” Then solemnly 
opening his Koran he stood over me and read a chapter 
of denunciations from that book, and closing it said: 
‘* Now, sir, leave the mosque!” Only once did I meet 
with positive violence. I was giving an address in a 
mosque and must have used some expression which was 
misunderstood by the people, There were about one 
hundred people in the mosque, and they closed in upon 
me and would probably have done me some violence had 
not one of the village chiefs, Solomon Shah (may his 
shadow never grow less), literally carried me out of the 
place. Old Solomon Shah was alive when I left Peshawar 
and always claimed that he had saved my life. 

Among the Moslem priests on the Afghan frontier there 
have been many scholars of eminence, and it may not be 
out of place to remark here that next to Arabia itself, 
Central Asia has contributed most to the literary lore of 
Islam. It was a native of Bokhara who collected the 
great volume of Moslem traditions, and it was the 
Akhound of Swat who resided on the frontier during my 
day who did so much for the revival of Is!am during the 
last fifty years. The whole country is covered with the 
tombs and shrines of men who have made their mark in 
the history of the Mohammedan religion. 

It was in the year 1874 that I commenced the compila- 
tion of my ‘‘Dictionary of Islam.” [completed it after my 
arrival in America in 1885, Thé necessity for such a 
work became evident to me in my frequent intercourse 
with the priests and students in Moslem mosques. A 
mere knowledge of Arabic and an acquaintance with the 
text of the Koran are, after all, but an imperfect prepa- 
ration for the Clitristian evangelist, in dealing with Mo- 
hammedan scholars. The theological literature of Islam 
is immense. Of the Sunni system alone the authorized 
traditions consist of six large volumes, which with their 
commentaries, if rendered into English, would probably 
fill a hundred volumes, There are also numerous com- 
mentariés on the Koran, just as we have commentaries on 
the English Bible. The jurisprudence of Islam (for in it 
all civil law is religious) tills hundreds of books. In di- 
vinity, in ethics, and in exegesis the works are also in- 
numerable. Fortunately, however, for the student, 
Islam, vast as it is, is a tabulated system of divinity. 
There are numerous books in Arabic and Persian com- 
piled by Moslem divines for the express purpose of sys- 
tematizing the whole religion. From these I compiled 
my Dictionary., The work has been well received by the 
scholars and very favorably noticed by every English re- 
view ; but I have frequently been asked by ministers and 
other Christian peopie, What is the use of 80 much labor? 
Let any man sit day after day ina Mohammedan mosque 
and he will soon find how hopeless he will be without 
some tabulated and systematic knowledge of Islam such 
as my Dictionary supplies. 

I must here pay a tribute to my faithful Arabic tutor, 
Mulla Ahmad, of Tungi: ‘‘ A fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy,” a poet of no mean gifts, and a 
diligent inquirer into the truths of Christianity, of whom 
I had hoped andexpected much. He was not far from 
the kingdom of Heaven. In addition to his services on 
the work of my ‘ Dictionary of Islam,” he also assisted 
me inthe compilation of the Government text-books in 
the Afghan language. He rendered intoexcellent Pushto 
verse the thirty parables of our Lord. He was a man of 
blameless life, and had a remarkably handsome face. 
His portrait, drawn by the wife of an English judge, 
now hangs upon the wall of my room. Poor fellow! 
like eo many of my Afghan friends, he was assassinated ! 

Soon after I left Peshawar, as he was returning to his 
village by night, he was stabbed by some unknown per- 
son. He was at the time assisting my successors ina 
work which I began with him—namely, a translation of 
the Pentateuch into Pushto ; and I should think it very 
probable that it was the valuable assistance which he 
was rendering to the Christian missionaries at Peshawar 
which brought about his death. 

In the earlier period of my residence at Peshawar I 
attempted what is called ‘‘ bazaar preaching,” or preach- 
ing in the streets of the city. A special preaching stand 





had been erected in the very heart of the city, and we 


had the fullest protection from the Government police ; 
but, as my experience increased and my knowledge of 
the habits of Orient 1 people became more thorough, 
I was forced to the conviction that street preach- 
ing is essentially a modern English institution, 
and that even the custom of the early Apos- 
tles does not indorse it. When a missionary preach- 
es in the streets of London he is addressing an audience 
who, to some extent, understand his terminology ; but 
when he preaches in a large Moslem city like Peshawar, 
he is certainly not understood by the people, no matter 
how great his command over the language may be. In 
a nominally Christian city the forces of irreligion are 
brought against the street preacher, but in a Moslem 
city the Christian preacher is opposed by the religious 
rather than by the ungodly ; hence the difference. No 
Moslem preacher of respectability would ever preach in 
a street ; he would consider it lowering to the dignity of 
religion. At the same time, I am ready to admit that 
street preaching has been blessed to the conversion of 
souls. One remarkable instance occurred among our 
Afghans at Peshawar. The man came from beyond the 
British frontier, and traveled as far as Calcutta. There 
in the Bazaar he heard an Englishman preach. The ser- 
mon was in Hindustani, and, consequently, unintelligible 
to the Afghan ; but there was one word which was con- 
stantly repeated by the preacher, It was a word com- 
mon to all Oriental languages—araam, rest or peace. It 
awakencd inquiry ; and in an interview, when the con- 
versation was carried on by an interpreter, the Afghan 
discovered that the missionary had been preaching from 
the text: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (araam). It led 
to the Afghan’s conversion, and he became one of my 
most faithful Christian helpers at Peshawar. 

It was in the spring of 1875 that, after the completion 
of ten years’ residence at Peshawar, I paid a sbort visit 
of six months to England, and returned at the close of 
the year, leaving my wife and children at home. My 
six months’ furlough was entitled a ‘‘ well-earned rest” 
by those in authority, but it was in fact the hardest six 
months’ work of my life. Beginning\ with Exeter 
Hall, I traveled through the length and breadth of 
England advocating the cause of missions both in ser- 
mons and at missionary meetings, The intense interest 
taken in foreign missions in England is a very striking 
contrast with the apathy manifested in America ; and I 
cannot help thinking that the spiritual life of this coun- 
try suffers very much in consequence, for the all-pressing 
need cf domestic missions can never create that enthu- 
siasm which the wide and varied field in Oriental and 
other lands presents to the Christian Church. 

The hospitality extended to the foreign missionary by 
the very best of the land in old England does much t > re- 
kindle the zeal of the returned missionary who visits 
home somewhat worn out by the enervating climate of In- 
dia and the deadening influences of non-Christian systems, 
I consequently returned to Peshawar in November, 1875, 
with increased enthusiasm and zeal. On my way out I 
spent a short time in Egypt where it was my privilege 
to form the acquaintance of the Rev. H. C. Potter, then 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. How little did 
I think at that time that I should ever become the rector 
of a church in a diocese of which Dr, H. C. Potter would 
be Bishop! But such are the strange coincidences of 
human life. When in Egypt I was one of Lord Kin- 
naird’s party, who, during his lifetime, was a zealous 
supporter of missions, and I had an opportunity of be- 
coming interested in the remarkable work of faith and 
labor of love of the late Miss Whately, of Cairo. She 
was a remarkable woman, and had all that force of char- 
acter which was so striking a feature in the life and 
work of her distinguished father, the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Among other reminiscences of her work, I re- 
member the good lady took considerable credit to herself 
for having waylaid the Maharajah Duleep Singh upon 
his return from the Punjab, and for having brought 
about his marriage with one of her Syrian Christian 
girls. Subsequent events, however, would seem to dis- 
credit Miss Whately’s judgment. The poor Syrian Chris- 
tian Princess has had somewhat hard times since she 
became the wife of the reputed son of the-‘‘ Lion of the 
Punjab” ! 

The great mosque at Cairo, Al-Azhar, which has been 
called the Moslem University, afforded me a rare oppor- 
tunity of increasing my knowledge of Mohammedanism. 
The mosque had 10,000 enrolled students, and when I 
visited it I calculated that there could not be fewer than 
3,000 present. Among the students I found two from 
India who could speak Urdu. They seemed somewhat 
disconcerted at meeting an’Englishman who could speak 
their own language. They had probably left their coun- 
try for their country’s good. Cairo is an intensely Ori- 
ental city, and its streets and shops are very similar to 
those of my own city, Peshawar. In fact, those who 
have visited Caire have seen a true type of those Moslem 
cities which exist throughout the whole of Central Asia 
from the Indus to the Oxus. It is a notable fact that the 
cities of Cairo, Peshawar, Candahar, Herat, Kabiil and 
Samarkand are totally unlike such cities as Constanti- 
nople, Calcutta and Lucknow. 

When I arrived in India the Prince of Wales was 
there. I had the privilege of taking part in the presenta- 
tion of copies of the Oriental translations of the Bible to 





His Royal Highness at Amritsar. I regret to say the 
Prince did not visit Peshawar. It was a great disap- 
pointment to the Afghans. And I cannot forbear re- 
lating a story which illustrates the way in which history 
is formed in the Oriental world. Once when staying 
with an Afghan chieftain our conversation turned upon 
the visit of the Prince to India. The chief said : *‘ What 
a wonderful man the Prince must be ; I understand that 
as soon as he landed at Bombay he drove straight to the 
Governor and ordered the immediate release of every 
prisoner in the jails of the city. The Governor was 
amazed, and, falling at the Prince’s feet, begged His Royal 
Highness not to do so rash a deed. There are thousands 
of jails in India, he said, why not release one prisoner 
from each? The great Prince commanded the Governor 
to rise and then gave an edict for the release of one pris- 
oner from every jail in [ndia.” 

The incident is true so far that when the salutes were 
fired announcing the arrival of the Prince on the shores 
of India a prisoner was released from every jail in the 
country. The little Oriental touch which had been lent 
to the story gave the action of the British Government a 
charm which it would not otherwise have presented to 
the mind of an Afghan. 

NEw York CITY. 
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AT the present time, literary taste and talent appear to 
form an increasing factor in the life work of our artists, 
and that when the literary quality in their produc- 
tions is on the decline. But while, imbued with the 
principle “art for art’s sake,’”’ they have used the brush 
to illustrate mainly their technic, without telling any 
especially well-defined story (note the scarcity of good 
genre, anecdotal or ‘literary’? subjects in our exhibi- 
tions), not a few of the younger men occasionally take up 
the pen to give vent to their thoughts and opinions regard- 
ing their art, while some enter the wide field of general 
literature. 

Not limiting ourselvesin any way, however, to American 
artists, nor to the present period, we find that usually the 
painter turned author will write by preference and best 
on his art. Nor does this seem other than natural. 
Furthermore, such writing is generally didactic in pur- 
pose (not infrequently taking on the form of books of in- 
struction for the student), or it deals with the principles 
and philosophy of art. Works of this kind, beginning, let 
us say, with Da VincPs “ Trattato della Pittura.” are in- 
numerable, and to name them all would be to prepare a 
bibliography instead of a review. However, only meution- 
ing the lectures of the five Academicians — Reynolds, 
Barry, Flaxman, Opie and Fuseli, and Will Hogarth’s 
famous ‘‘ Analy-is of Beauty,’’ and limiting ourselves 
to the more prominent names of the present century, 
we still find enough material. There is Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, for instance, the author of ‘ Lec- 
tures on Painting and Design’ (1844-46); Thomas 
Sully, with ‘‘Hints to Young Painters’ (1873), and 
Charles Robert Leslie, with a ‘‘Handbook for Young 
Painters” (1835). John Burnet showed sound judgment 
in his ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Painting,’’ and similar 
books, illustrated with etchings by himself; and James 
Duffield Harding, noted for his excellent lithographic 
landscape sketches, wrote a number of educational manu- 
als, such as ‘“‘ Lessons on Art,” ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Art,” a volume on the use of the lead pencil, etc. The 
late John Gaisby Chapman, in 1847, issued his ‘* American 
Drawing Book,” the illustrations in which were drawn 
and engraved with a most painstaking care, and formed 
beautiful specimens of illustrative art intheir way. Later 
on William Rimmer, sculptor and teacher, and a most 
original genius, gave us his remarkable ‘‘ Art Anatomy.” 
Finally, bunching some of the more recent writers together, - 
we have Joseph Pennell, one of whose latest produc- 
tions is the fine volume on “ Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen”; Will H. Low; Kenyon Cox; Wm. A. 
Coffin; Carl Marr; Frank Fowler (bandbooks on paint- 
ing); Henry W. Herrick, theillustrator and wood engraver 
(a clever little volume on water-color painting, issued by 
F, W. Devoe & Co.); the veteran and prolific illustrator of 
school books, dime novels, and what not, George G. White 
(various “‘drawing-books”); C. A. Barry; Miss Mary 
Louise McLoughlin (books on painting, decoration of pot- 
tery, etc.; text, illustrations and covers by herself), among 
others. 

Those who have occupied themselves more directly with 
the enunciation of certain philosophical principles govern- 
ing their idea and practice of art, include such interesting 
figures as Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Alfred Stevens (‘‘ Im- 
pressions on Painting’’), Thomas Couture, William Mor- 
ris (“‘ Hopes and Fears for Art’’), and the American, Henry 
Bacon. 

Hamerton, well known as the editor of the Portfolio, 
besides enriching the literature of esthetics and art-history, 
has shown himself to be an original thinker and observer 
in works like “‘The Intellectual Life,” ‘ Paris,” ‘“ The 
Sadne,” etc. As to Couture, it seems queer to find him, in 
his ‘“‘ Méthode et Entretiens d’ Atelier,” advising artists to 
write, and vigorously denouncing the critic by profession, 
while some of his own criticisms on his contemporaries are 
singularly unjust. The field of newspaper criticism has 
been entered by severalin this country, among them John 
R. Tait, of Baltimore, who issued a volume of poems 
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( Dolee far Ntente’’), in 1859, and some thirty years later 
became art critic of the New York Mail and Express, 
where he was subsequently succeeded by S. G. W, Benja- 
min; and Wm. A. Coffin, who held the same position on 
the New York Kvening Post. 

Not only the theory of art, but its history as well, has 
formed the theme of the writing artist. Some of the 
limners of literary proclivities have treated certain periods 
or aspects of art in general, as William Dunlap, in his 
“History of the Arts of Design in the United States” 
(1834) and S.G. W. Benjamin, in his ‘‘ Art in America” 
(1980). Thomas Seir Cummings, the miniature painter, 
published a volume on the National Academy of Design, 
of the thirty original founders of which he is the only sur- 
vivor, and Edward J. Poynter has edited the “‘ Illustrated 
Handbooks of Art.”” Nota few of the productions of this 
class of artists have been additions to a form of literature 
which, when well done, usually gives pleasure alike to 
author ard reader—the autobiography. Among those who 
have written the story of their lives for us since the times 
of Benvenuto Cellini, are Charles Robert Leslie (‘‘Autobio- 
graphical Recollections”); Jean Louis Hamon; Antoine 
Etex (*‘ Les Souvenirs d’un Artiste’’); Wm. Powell Frith, 
R.A. (‘‘My Autobiography and Reminiscences”); Ludwig 
Richter (‘* Lebensertnnerungen eines deutschen Malers’’); 
Antokolski, a Russian sculptor; Giovanni Dupré, the 
Italian sculptor; Herbert Koenig, a German illustrator 
with a quite peculiar style, who sketched his life for the 
Gartenlaube in 1875; Guido Hammer; John Trumbull 
(1841); and Wm. Bell Scott, the Scotch poet and artist 
(“ Autobiographical Notes,” 1892, illustrated by himself 
and his friends). And may not the ‘‘ Journal” of the am- 
bitious Marie Bashkirtseff be mentioned here? A few, 
also, have been the biographers of others. Vasari’s oft- 
quoted ‘‘ Lives” need but be mentioned; C. R. Leslie 
wrote the ‘‘ Memoirs of Constable,” aud, in collaboration 
with Tom Taylor, the life of Reynolds ; James Northcote a 
“ Life of Titian” and a “ Life of Reynolds’; and Jared B. 
Flagg, N.A., has recently become the biographer of Wash- 
ington Allston. 

In some artists, however, as in Michael Angelo and Sal- 
vator Rosa of old, the literary quality is well developed, 
and without any limitation to art topics, whether imposed 
by nature or by personal reference. A prominent example 
we find in F, Hopkinsen Smith, a contractor-engineer by 
profession, an artist and author in his leisure hours, and a 
man who has been strikingly successful in all that he has 
undertaken. Another American, F. A. Bridgman, has 
published ‘“‘ Winters in Algeria,’’ the outcome of an ex- 
tended sojourn in the Orient, while George H. Boughton 
has described his “‘ Sketching Rambles in Holland,” in a 
volume illustrated by himself and E. A. Abbey. Going 
back to earlier times, we find a noted figure in Washing- 
ton Allston, whose poetical works (‘‘Sylphs of the Sea- 
sons,” etc.) give evidence of the same noble qualities as 
those shown in his paintings. 

Jane Stuart, who followed the profession of her father, 
Gilbert Stuart, intended to write his life and published 
several papers in Scribner’s in 1877; but the book was 
eventually written by Geo. Champlin Mason, at her re- 
quest (1879), Charles Willson Peale, that versatile and in- 
dustrious gentleman, lectured and wrote on ‘“ Health,” 
“Domestic Happiness,’ “ Bridge Building,” ‘“ Natural 
History” and other subjects, and his son Rembrandt ap- 
peared as an author in ‘Notes on Italy’ (1831), 


‘Graphics’? (1841), ‘‘Reminiscences of Art and Art- 
ists” - (1845), etc., while another son, Titian Ram- 
say, an illustrator of ornithological works, wrote 


a book of that class himself. Samuel F. B. Morse em- 
ployed his pen in controversial writing on the telegraph 
and against foreign immigration. That versatile artist, 
Henry Inman, was described as an “elegant and entertain- 
ing writer,” who contributed to the Knickerbucker Maga- 
zine. The late Christopher Pearce Cranch painted pictures 
and wrote poetry with equal readiness, and his ** Kobbol- 
tozo,” in fact, is illustrated with his own designs. James 
E. Freeman’s stay in Italy fesulted in “ Gatherings from 
an Artist’s Portfolio” (1877); John Banvard, the painter of 
that famous panorama of the Mississippi, three miles in 
a. wrote poems, dramas, a “ Description of the Mis- 
siss/ppi” (1849), and other works; and William James Lin- 
ton, the wood engraver, has been successful in poetry as 
well as prose, his works including a history of wood en- 
graving in America, ia which he makes a sturdy appeal 
for the “ white-line,” and the adaptation of the line to the 
subject, as against the modern methuds now in vogue, 
Emma Stebbins wrote a biography of her friend, Charlotte 
Cushman, of whom she had previously executed a portrait- 
bust, a photograph of which forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. An exactly parallel case (including bust, photo- 
graph and all) is found in sculptor Thomas R. Gould’s 
monograph on the elder Booth. Another sculptor, the fa- 
mous Wm. Wetmore Story, began life by practicing law, 
the profession of his father, Joseph Story, and made his 
début in literature with some legal tomes, such as the one 
on “The Law of Contracts.” Subsequently he studied 
sculpture in Rome, where he has practiced his art for many 
years. Besides some volumes of poetry he has published 
Roba di Roma,” “ Proportions of the Human Body,” etc. 
Our highly talented and eccentric countryman in England, 
James A, M, Whistler, is known as the author of two odd 
a “Ten O'Clock” and“ The Gentle Art of Making 
hemies”—strange mixtures of truth and flippancy. 
Wpnnsland, besides those two famous geniuses, strange 
Pg Blake and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the pre-Rapha- 
a : th of whom this is hardly the place and time to en- 
a : upon, we find notably Wm. Morris, the decorative 
signer and poet of socialistic tendencies, already men- 
tioned. 
geimionas on the other side of the Channel is Jehan 
pee Vibert, the famous painter of cardinals and other 
anh ro (whose son Paul, by the way, is a journalist), 
: uthor of “La Science de lu Peinture,” and of vari- 
48 successful dramatic works. The unfortunate Louis 
exandre Gosset de Guines (better known as André Gill), 








whomadea reputation by his exceedingly clever caricatures, 
was filled with a burning desire to excel in painting and in 
dramatic literature. Tohis hardly more than measurable 
success in those fields must be attributed, to some extent, 
the mental derangement which overtook him some years 
before his death. The late Léonce Petit, another French 
caricaturist, connected for many years witn the Journal 
Amusant, limited himself, in his writing as in his draw- 
ings, to the domain of humor. Of still another, that 
prince of satirists, Gavarni, I have read somewhere that 
in the later years of his life he developed a marked inter- 
est in mathematics, culminating in the production of 
some learned articles. Henri Bonaventure Monnier 
(the originator of ‘‘ Monsieur Prudhomme’’), the clever 
artist and writer, whose ‘‘Scénes Populaires,” won for 
him such popularity, gave still further proof of his versa- 
tility by making his début as a comedian in 1831, showing, 
we are told, ‘‘as much humor and originality on the boards 
as he did with crayon and pen in hand.”’ And then there was 
Adolphe Desbarolles, the painter, whose Mterary produc- 
tions include ‘‘ Les deux Artistes en Espagne,” and * Voy- 
age @un Artiste en Suisse’’; but who seems to be known 
chiefly by his works on palmistry. Finally, Narcisse 
Berchére, the landscape painter, published, in 1863, ‘‘ Le 
Désert de Suez: Cing Mois dans U Isthme.” 

Passing over the Rhine, we find Arthur Fitger, who has 
succeeded both in painting and dramatic literature ; Julius 
von Payer, the North Pole explorer, who described his 
thrilling experiences with great effect both in print and on 
canvas; Anton von Werner, author of a volume of remi- 
niscences of Joseph Viktor von Scheffel, some of whose 
works he illustrated ; and Fritz Leutner, who died young, 
and left a chronicle of Meran, with humorous drawings by 
himself. And going still further East, to the land of the 
Czar, we encounter that original painter of naturalistic 
battle scenes and artistic architectural studies, Vassili 
Verestchagin, who has recorded impressions of travel in 
the Orient, given vent to his views on “‘ Realism in Art,” 
and described the battles depicted by his brush. 

In connection with these literary painters I should like 
to touch on an interesting group of literary celebrities who 
were artists of no mean ability. Goethe, who, as is well 
known, wrote a treatise on the theory of color (‘* Marben- 
lehre’’), was well enough skilled in drawing to execute a 
number of neat sketches of Jena and its environs, whither 
he had repaired in 1810. One of these is a picture of the 
house and garden which Schiller had bought there in 1797, 
A German poet of a more recent period, Joseph Viktor 
von Scbeffel, studied law, like so many others, because his 
father wished it. But his heart was not in this profession, 
and he subsequently turned to art, in which he was confi- 
dent of finding complete happiness. But it soon became 
evident that literature was his forte, and, after a consider- 
able mental conflict, he suddenly went into voluntary 
exile in Capri, and wrote his “‘ Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” a 
poem destined to make him famous. Similarly the late 
Gottfried Keller, the noted Swiss author, also intended, in 
his youth, to devote himself entirely to painting, and a 
number of sketches and drawings from his hand were 
found among his papers after his death. Another one in 
the list is Victor Hugo, to whose artistic accomplishments 
Théophile Gautier devoted a critical article. He gave am- 
ple evidence of his bent for drawiny, in character-ske tches 
and caricatures, in strange, weird drawings of old castles 
and fantastic allegories, the force in all of which work is 
detived from the poetic sentiments which inspired it, 
rather than from any artistic excellence. His illustrations 
to “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” were published in a lim- 
ited edition. Albert Wolff, the famous critic (who died last 
year), in his early years published some humorous books, 
with illustrations by himself, and written in Ger- 
man. ; 

Wm. James Stillman, A.N.A., the well-known art critic, 
began as a painter, and exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign during 1851-’59, his pictures showing strong leanings 
toward the pre-Raphaelite movement. Thomas Buchanan 
Read, tho best known as a poet, was also a portrait paint- 
er; and the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts owns his 
large painting of General Sheridan on horseback, illustrat- 
ing his famous poem, ‘ Sherican’s Ride.” Bayard Taylor 
was an artist of no mean ability, aud the plates in some of 
his books bear his signature. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
that versatile littératewr, once known as the author of the 
Hans Breitmann ballads, and who since then has written 
on “Gypsies,” ‘‘ Algonquin Legends,” ‘‘ Wood-Carving,” 
“Lincoln,” and what not besides, issued in 1876 “ Johnny- 


kin and the Goblin. Illustrated by the author.” Rob- 
ert Burns Wilson, the poet of the “Blue Grass” 
country, had an exhibition of water colors (in 
1889), which, tho they showed technical shortcom- 


ings, were often charming in the poetic quality and 
tender sentiment pervading them. And the late Charles 
C. Perkins, the art critic, a man of many attainments, 
was one of the earliest to practice etching in America, and 
showed his skill in the art by a number of carefully exe- 
cuted plates in his “Italian Sculptors” and “‘Tuscan Sculp- 
tors.” Thackeray’s illustrations to his own works are well 
known to his readers, and tho they frequently bear the 
mark of amateurishness, they also often betray much un- 
developed power. The pursuit of art was his earliest am- 
bition; he followed its study for some time, and when 
Robert Seymour, the somewhat eccentric artist whose 
drawings Were to accompany the “ Pickwick Papers,” put 
an end to his life when that serial had hardly begun ap- 
pearing, Thackeray was one of those who applied ior the 
vacant post. A lot of his sketches and scribblings on the 
margins of books, etc., were published after his death in 
a stout little volume, ‘‘ Thackerayana.”’ Sam Lover not 
only studied art, but became known as a miniature 
painter of merit, and was elected an academician of the 
Royal Hibernian Society of Arts. Bayle Bernard enu- 
merated the various manifestations of Lover’s versatility, 
when he described him as “ poet, novelist, dramatist, 
painter, etcher and composer.’’ Like Thackeray, he illus- 
trated some of his own works, as for instance ‘‘ Handy 





Arfiy,”” which was accompanied by some clever etchings 
from his hand when it was appearing as a serial in 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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Sanitary. 


IN WHAT DOES EFFICIENT VENTILATION 
CONSIST? 


Ill. 








How much fresh air do we need? An average person, 
in middle life, exercising ina normal manner, uses in respi- 
ration, according to Dalton, an amount of air measuring 
one hundred and forty times the bulk of his body in twenty- 
four hours; the very old and the very young, use less, 
while a man exercising briskly will “ spoil” considerably 
more. All the blood in the body makes the entire round 
of the circulation in twenty seconds, so that three times 
in every minute all the red globules of the blood, which are 
the oxygen-carriers, must each have its fresh modicum of 
oxygen. 

People sometimes erroneously apply such measurements 
as these to the calculation of ‘‘cubic space” required for 
health in an apartment; but if they think of nothing be- 
yond they have only half solved the problem. Dalton 
says: ‘* The successful ventilation of a room depends, not 
so much on the quantity of air which it contains, as on 
that introduced and expelled within a certain period. The 
air of a small room if properly renewed, may be amply 
sufficient for respiration, while that of a large room, if it 
remain stagnant, will become unfit for use.’ It is the 
lack of means for getting rid of these products of human 
combustion in many of the rooms of palatial office build- 
ings, well supplied with steam heat, that they become 
injurious to the most robust, and most unendurable to 
persons of a delicate organization. 

There is very clear proof that the salubrity of a room 
does not depend on its size. In London there is a series of 
industrial dwellings known as the Allen-Waterlow buiild- 
ings, the sites selected with no reference to good or bad 
soil, but solely so as to be near the work of the occupants. 
It was through the enthusiasm of the Mr. Allen, named 
above—who was himself a practical mason—that Sir Sid- 
ney Waterlow was persuaded to procure the funds needed, 
and the first principle laid down was to construct in such 
a manner as to give safety to every room and every indi- 
vidual, They put up their first “Improved Dwelling” in 
1860. Careful statistics have been kept from the first, and 
it appears that the death rate in these buildings is less 
than it is in the aristocratic West End—in fact, it is less 
than in the best parts of rural England ; yet the rooms av- 
erage 9x13 and 13x12 feet, by 8 feet bigh, giving 936 feet of 
cubic space; but this is shared by more than one person 
Some of the apartments have but two rooms and ascullery, 
but each is a complete separate home, with sanitarily 
perfect plumbing. But other buildings have this, with 
no such light death rate to show. The greatest factor in 
the salubriousness of these buildings, appears in the state- 
ment that every room has an open grate, with aconstantly 
warmed flue communicating with the outer air. In the 
sleeping rooms a simple open grate is found; in the 
kitchens a stove grate, which the English laborer’s wife 
makes into an open grate, so as not to waste her precious 
**black diamonds,” the moment her cooking is done, by 
turning down thedamper. With these constantly warmed 
air-ducts once in twenty feet, there can be no stagnant air. 
We shall have to inaugurate a flue crusade in America 
before our palatial office buildings will be perfectly, #.e., 
healthfully ventilated. 

Look at some of the old New England schoolhouses, 
perched up on brick piers, with the children sitting elbow 
to elbow in them, and all the “‘airts that blow’ coming up 
through the cracks in the floor, and in at the ill-fitting 
windows. Did anybody ever hear of ‘closeness’’ in con- 
nection with them ? 

What does ventilation mean ? The Latin ventus means 
“wind,” and the English definition of wind is ‘* rushing 
air,” and it is not till the air about us ceases to rush, and 
becomes stagnant that we realize the blessing and comfort 
of rushing air. How people swelter and groan “ the air is 
so close,” when a warm fog, with no breath of air stirring, 
envelops us, A whole city can be soimperfectly ventilated 
as to become dangerous. In the second week of December, 
1873, London had one of the densest fogs that ever visited it. 
The products of combustion from thousands of smoke 
stacks and chimneys, and the emanations from its millions 
of human lungs, and all the deleterious effluvia from all 
other sources, were caught and held right in the houses, or 
on the respiratory levels; no merciful rushing air swept 
them away. The Registrar-General’s report showed 
780 more deaths than had been known in any previous 
week for ten years, and the details of the record showed 
that the physical disturbances were almost incredibly pro- 
found, and a curious confirmation of the fact that atmos- 
pheric pollution caused the morbific condition came from 
a very unexpected source. The Smithfield Club Cattle 
Show in the midst of London was in operation on the 9th 
and 10th of that month, and The Times of the 11th relates 
that the Show was interfered with by the sickness and 
death of many animals, and that others were rescued only 
by being sent out into the pure air of the country. The 
human mortality of this unventilated week, with no rush- 
ing air, was far greater than in the panic-week of cholera in 
1866 

How shall we secure safe ventilation—a constant renewal 
of air about us, yet in such a manner as not to cause 
draughts? For tho foul air is slow poison, a blast of cold 
air may slay likeasword. The old proverb says: 


“If the wind strikes you through a hole, 
Go count your beads and mind your soul”; 


and the million subtle ills that come from ‘‘a sudden 
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check of perspiration,” says Dr. Austin Flint, “ everybody 
knows about, but not the wisest physician can explain.” 

In England it is against the law to sell infected clothing ; 
but there is reason to believe that it is often given to 
tramps and gypsies, and yet these out-of-door people 
almost never have the “catching” diseases. The free air 
of heaven desiccates and blows away thegerms. Shall we 
then all become tramps and gypsies? Certainly not till 
our country is furnished with a new climate. Our air 
must be impounded—shut up—and warmed for at least six 
months of every year,and in this day of elaborate and 
costly and ‘scientific systems’’ of ventilation, when a 
world of intellect is being spent on trying to get good ven- 
tilation, by dispensing with and circumventing the sim- 
plest and most direct methods, of a flue from each room 
communicating directly with the outer air; and when some 
of these *‘ systems,” that have cost thousands of dollars are 
failures, one doesn’t like to dogmatize ; but it is perfectly 
certain that the simple, direct, efficient method of opening 
doors and windows, especially in intervals when apart- 
ments are not occupied, is much overlooked and neglected, 
while the owner maybe is dreaming of “systems,” on the 
same principle that a man goes searching all over for his 
spectacles while they are calmly resting on his forehead. 

School-teachers are learning that it is a valuable help to 
ventilation to open the windows while pupils are out at 
recess, and we must all learn that re-breathed air is poison ; 
and tho it is an expensive process we must make sure that 
fresh air enough is taken in and properly warmed to feed 
each hungry blood corpuscle its due quota of oxygen three 
times each minute. 

When men undertake to win in a philanthropic cause 
they act on the motto, “ Agitate, agitate, agitate,” and 
when individuals resolve to preserve a high state of health 
they must “‘ ventilate, ventilate, ventilate.” 








Science. 


PLanT life is being studied with a zest unknown in 
the past age, and interesting facts that ought to have been 
discovered long ago are being continually recorded. A re- 
cent paper shows that the beautiful white “ bracts” of the 
common dogwood are nut bracts, but bud-scales. These, 
after having served the proper purpose of scales, namely, 
protecting the buds during the winter, and then falling 
when growth starts in spring, as bud scales usually do, 
start into a second growth from below, when the flower 
proper starts into growth. The portion of the “ bract” 
which served as a scale during winter can be seen at the 
apex of the ‘‘ bract,” and it is indeed this which gives the 
emarginate character to the so-called bract. The dwarf 
dogwood of the Northern States (Cornus Canadensjs) is 
the subject of the author’s paper, and he extends thé line 
of thought still further by showing that it is the various 
degrees of resting and readvancing of plants—rhythmic 
growth—that often makes all the difference between one 
species and another. In fact, he attempts to disclose Na- 
ture’s method of manufacturing species. 


....A remarkable factin natural history is the tendency 
of Nature to be continually furnishing evidence contra- 
dicting herself, or, perbaps, to put the matter more fairly, 
contradicting man’s interpretation of Nature's behavior. 
Everywhere around us, for, instance, we see what appears 
to be a special contrivance of some kind or another to en- 
able seeds to be well distributed. Seed vessels often burst 
suddenly and eject the seeds long distances. A recent au- 
thor shows that while in the common wood rush (Luzula 
campestris) the capsules burst as usual, apparently to 
allow the escape of the seeds, the latter are retained in 
place by an arillus, which declines to let them go. They 
are heldin place long after they are exposed, swinging 
about like balioons when the flower stalk is disturbed. 
How they finally escape the author does not determine, but 
presumably by birds, or perhaps by the rotting away of 
the connecting parts. 


....The littis European fish called the “ bitterling”’ 
(Rhodeus amarus), one of the carp family, is remarkable 
from the fact that the female is the only fish which hasa 
slender ovipositor nearly as long asthe body. With this 
she deposits her yellow eggs in the gills of the fresh-water 
mussel. This has long been known, but in the last num- 
ber of the German Journal of Zoology, Dr. Olt pub- 
lishes an exhaustive paper, accompanied by elaborate 
plates, giving figures of the embryos in different stages, 
and the young nearly ready to hatch lying between the 
folds of the mussel’s gills, which serve as brood-chambers. 
The fish is so named from its bitter taste. 








School and College. 


THE principle of student self-government, which has 
been under consideration, as we stated last week, at Cor- 
nell University, has been fully adopted by faculty and stu- 
dents, The students, at a large mass meeting held May 
4th, unanimously adopted the plan reported by their com- 
mittee and which the faculty had already substantially ap- 
proved. President Schurman, who was present, said the 
crucial point of the proposed changes was not merely the 
creation of a student court, but was rathér the adaptation 
of the principle of self-government and of student respon- 
sibility, with the expectation that it would raise the moral 
tone of the student body as regards examination frauds. 
According to the plan adopted, each student, in order to 
make his examination valid, must affix the following form 
with his signature thereto: “I have neither given nor re- 
ceived aid in this examination.’’ The function of the pres- 
ent Committee on Discipline of the faculty, so far as juris- 
diction in cases of fraud in examinations is concerned, is 
to devolve upon a court composed of the President of the 
University and ten undergraduates, including four seniors, 





three juniors, two sophomores, and one freshman. The 
decisions of this committee are to be communicated by its 
presiding officer to the faculty for final action. The fac- 
ulty will dispense with the presence of its proctors to pre- 
vent dishoresty at examinations. The members of the 
student committee are to be elected at special class elec- 
tions held early in the fall term of each year, with the ex- 
ception 8f the representative of the freshmen class, who is 
to be elected near the close of the term. 


....The eleventh annual report of the American School 
at Athens shows what was accomplished at the school dur- 
ing the year 1891-92, in the way of instruction, the prepara- 
tion of papers and the conduct of excavations. It also gives 
the arrangements made for the present year. Professor 
Tarbell, who was elected chief executive officer of the 
school for five years, beginning October Ist, 1892, with the 
title of secretary, having resigned, Prof. Rufus B. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth College, who was annual director of 
the school in 1890-’91, has been chosen director for five 
years, beginning October 1st, 1893. The report speaks in 
strong terms of his qualifications for the position. His 
acceptance of the position insures the presence of a di- 
rector at the school during the whole of the school year. 
Prof. James R. Wheeler, of the University of Vermont, is 
to serve as professor of the Greek language and literature 
for 1892-93, and Dr. Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, is 
to continue his lectures on art. The receipts for the first 
ten years of the school amount to $45,888, and the expenses 
to $45,404, leaving a balance on the right side. 


....Columbia has established two new chairs, Romance 
Philology and Rhetoric and English. Henry Alfred Todd 
has been appointed to the former and George Rice Carpen- 
ter to the latter. Mr. Todd was graduated from Princeton 
in 1876, and from Johns Hopkins in 1885. Mr. Carpenter 
was graduated from Harvard in 1886, studied in Berlin two 
years, and has been associate professor of English in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


....The trustees of Dartmouth College have established 
three new professorships, viz.: biology, history and social 
science. The chair of biology will rem*in unfilled until 
commencement. The chair of history is to be occupied by 
Herbert H. Foster, class of ’85, and that of social science, 
by D. C. Wells, Professor of History and Political Economy 
at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


....The Executive Committee of the Council of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York have decided to remove 
the historic building on Washington Square to the new 
university grounds across the Harlem River and recon- 
struct it there, with new east front and new interior, pro- 
vided citizens will give $200,000 for the purpose. It is hoped 
that the old building will be saved. 


...-A year ago Edward F. Searles, offered to Bowdoin 
College means for a scientific building which he said must 
excel any in thecountry. The plans have been carefully 
worked out and have been approved, and work will be be- 
gun on the new structure as soon as the contracts are let. 
It will face the Main Hall and will be between the new Art 
Building and Memorial Hall. 








Personals. 


THE late Abington Baird or ‘Squire Abington,” who 
came to this country from England as the backer of a prize 
fighter, and who died of a cold caught in New Orleans, was, 
says The Spectator, the last of a family who have been dis- 
tinguished for nearly a century by the same qualities. 
They have all been able so to command and guide great 
masses of men as to make money in quantities out of their 
labor; they have all gone their own way exactly as they 
pleased ; and they have all been described by their enemies 
as ‘“‘roughs,”’ with half-developed consciences and a sort of 
intelligence. It is related, truly or falsely, of one of them 
who gave £500,000 to the Scotch Church, that he was the 
cause of the best and most characteristic of all Scotch 
ecclesiastical stories. He contemplat:d his mighty bene- 
faction long before it was made, and with true business 
acuteness asked an expert as to his chance of getting a full 
return for his money. ‘‘ Will it help me,” he inquired of 
his minister, ‘‘out yon ?” ‘*A’m no just free to guarantee 
ye,’’ replied the ecclesiastic, Scotch as himself; ‘* but it’s an 
experiment weel worth trying.”” The race ended in the 
man just deceased, who, left at nineteen heir to the whole 
family, with thirty thousand acres in land,.and accumula- 
tions worth ten times as much, devoted himself entirely to 
pleasures such as a ‘‘ rough’”’ enjoys—to keeping racers on 
a huge scale ; to riding himself, as a gentleman-jockey, in 
every part of the Kingdom ; and to instigating, rewarding 
and associating with professional prize fighters. He was 
not a fool, and he did not, it is said, scatter the principal 
of his fortune ; but his vast income was spent on some of 
the lowest of men and women; he broke his constitution 
by sweating himself to ride light; and he died, at thirty- 
two, of a chill caught while holding the sponge at an 
American prize fight. 


.... The recent marriage of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
to his distant cousin, Marie Louise, daughter of the Duke 
of Parma, in a quiet villa near Viarreggio, has attracted 
not a little interest throughout Europe and bids fair to 
have considerable influence upon the fortunes of Bulgaria. 
Prince Ferdinand is connected with three royal houses, his 
father being the first cousin of the English Prince Consort 
and a brother of the late King of Portugal, while on his 
mother’s side he is allied with the Bourbons, the Princess 
Ciémentine being a daughter of King Louis Philippe, and 
thus a sister of the Ducd’Aumale. His bride is also a 
Bourbon, and her step-mother a sister of the Archduchess 
Marie Therese, wife of the heir presumptive of the throne 
of Austria-Hungary. The interests of Bulgaria thus are 
connected closely with those of Great Britain and Austria, 





as well as with other houses not so influential at present, 
Among the wedding presents were sapphires and diamondg 
which once belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette of France, 
The Bulgarians are delighted at having again a princess for 
the first time in five hundred years. 


.... There are quite a number of wealthy colored men in 
Washington. Among them are John F. Cook, considered 
to be worth $150,000-$300,000 ; Frederick Douglas, $150,000 ; 
two sons of the late James Wormley, $100,000; P. B. §, 
Pinchback, $80,000 ; John R. Lynch, Dr. ©. B. Purvis and 
Dr. John A. Francis $75,000 each, and the children of Lee, 
the well-known feed-store man, $600,000. 


.... The seventy-first birthday of General Grant was cele- 
brated with public exercises on April 27th, at his home at 
Galena, Ill. The severe weather interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, yet fully 10,000 people participated in 
the parade. The orator was Governor McKinley. 


....Among the various characters attracted to Chicago 
by the fair is Far-Away Moses, the famous Jewish guide 
and merchant of Constantinople. 








Charities. 


AMONG the quaint charities of England is one at 
South Hampstead not far from London, where a large 
white house, in a garden, with stately rooms, is set apart 
for a class of sufferers for whom hitherto there had been no 
provision made. It is well known that hospitals are so full 
that those under brief sentence of death must make room 
for less hopelesscases. Sympathy for these has made of 
this beautiful building a Friedenheim, or “ Home of 
Peace forthe Dying.” In some respects it is one of the 
most beautiful charities that has been known, for there 
are few people for whom a quiet and restful home for the 
last days or weeks of life are more grateful than the poor, 
who with no comforts in their own homes and, necessarily 
shut out from hospitals, look forward to little of peace or 
quiet during the brief term of life left to them by sickness 
or accident. It has not long been in operation, but already 
it has attracted the gifts of many. 


....James S. Barber, a rich citizen of Broad Brook, 
Conn., died there a year or more ago. By his will he left 
to his second wife one-third of his estate (his first wife had 
died without having children). Then he gave his niece, 
Mrs. Daggett, $10,000, and to each of her three children 
$5,000; to the Home Missionary Society, the Hartford 
Orphan Asylum and the Broad Brook Church each $5,000, 
and to whatever children he might have only $1,000 each. 
He had two children living when he died. He provided 
also that if the money did not suffice to go around, the 
trouble was to be adjusted by reducing each gift the same 
amount instead of pro rata. The will is contested by the 
children on the ground that it was unnatural and the prod- 
uct of an unsound mind. 


....The late Thaddeus Stevens, the well-known Pennsyl- 
vania politician, left an estate valued at $116,663, which 
increased to $143,692 in the hands of his executors. The 
will provided that if, after paying certain bequests, the 
sum of $50,000 should remain, it should be devoted to the 
founding of a home in Lancaster for indigent orphan chil- 
dren, with no preference on account of race, color or reli- 
gion. The executor’s accounts have recently been passed 
upon, and show a gesidue of $50,687, which sum is accord- 
ingly set apart for the orphan home. The heirs contested 
the award on the ground that the remainder did not reach 
$50,000 without accrued interest ; but the court has decided 
against them. 


....Mrs. Sara Newton Worthington, of Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, who died recently, has given to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of New York, an acre of 
land in the Sawmill River Valley, back of Irvington-ov- 
the-Hudson, upon which the Worthington Memorial 
Chapel stands, and the trustees are authorized to use the 
grounds atttached as a place of burial for the bishops of 
the Diocese of New York in cases where such burial m&y 
by the trustees be deemed advisable. She also gives the 
sum of $5,000 as an endowment fund, the income to be ap- 
plied to the repair and maintenance of the chapel and the 
grounds attached. 


...Steps were taken recently toward the organization of 
the Model Dwellings Association, of Philadelphia, with a 
capital of $100,000, ‘to construct such improved dwellings 
for the poor as may combine in the utmost possible degree 
the essentials of healthfulness, comfort, social enjoyment 
and economy, and to secure proper sanitation for the 
neighborhoods surrounding them.”’ 


....The will of the late Robert Patterson, of Philadel- 
phia, leaves $160,000 in trust for Ursinus College ; $13,000 
in trust for St. Luke’s Reformed Church at Trappe ; $10,000 
to Trinity Reformed Church, Philadelphia ; $5,000 to the 
Episcopal Hospital ; $5,000 to the Penn Widows’ Asylum 
and $3,000 to the Home for Aged Couples, 


....The late Mrs. Frances D. Perry, of Southport, Conn., 
has given in her will $10,000 each to the Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Episcopal churches of the place, and to the 
last $24,000 as a fund, the interest to be used for charitable 
purposes, 


-..-President Low, of Columbia College, announced last 
week that the sum of $2,500 had been placed in his hands 
for the assistance of meritorious students who desired to 
visit the Fair at Chicago, but could not on account of the 
expense. 


....The late Anna B. Schwab, of Philadelphia, has left 
$1,000 for distribution among indigent families, $500 for 
the deserving poor of St. Jacob’s Church, and $500 in trast 
for general charitable purposes. 


.... Roanoke College has received $2,000 from the estate 
of the late Frank Byerly, of Philadelphia. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
THE OPENING WEEK. 


THE week’s record of the Fair has been one of progress 
that should satisfy every one. The opening ceremonies, 
while not as elaborate as those connected with the dedica- 
tion last October were most fitting, and passed off not only 
with no serious disturbance, but with positive success, 
which, in view of the immense crowd, numbering in all 
probability not far from 400,000, was in itself a cause of 
great congratulation, Exact statements as to the number 
present cannot be made until a count is had of the exact 
number of tickets taken at the gates. It is known, how- 
ever, that on Monday 120,000 tickets were sold at the gates; 
that there had been 200,000 sold in the city during the 
month of April, while 125,000 ‘‘stop” tickets were given 
out prior to the opening. The number of passes was esti- 
mated at 50,000. Assuming that all the people who had 
tickets visited the grounds, the attendance was 495,000. 
This could hardly be, however, and the probabili- 
ties were that 400,000 was a liberal estimate. 
This was about half as large again as the largest 
attendance on the Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
One thing that surprised all was the good transportation 
service by which these enormous crowds were carried back 
and forth with safety and without material discomfort. 
To keep such a mass of people quiet was simply imprac- 
ticable, and new proof was given of the wisdom of the com- 
mittee in charge in arranging for short ceremonies, No one 
of the speakers could be heard at any time ten feet from 
the platform, or by more than about fifty of one hundred 
of all the invited guests on the stands. Both President 
Cleveland and Director-General Davis had the wisdom to 
speak very briefly, and any lack of dignity in the con- 
duct of the ceremony was lost sight of at the moment when 
the President touched the key of the telegraph instrument 
on the desk before him, and declared the Fair officially 
opened. On every side the flags were unfurled to the 
winds; jets of spray burst from the fountains. The imi- 
tation man-of-war on Lake Michigan and the old Govern- 
ment sidewheelers fired the national salute, and the great 
mass of machinery was set in motion. 

Of those present at the ceremonies, the most prominent, 
aside from President Cleveland and Cabinet and the Duke 
of Veragua, were the French Ambassador and Italian, 
Mexican, German, Danish, Portuguese and Belgium Minis- 
ters, and the Korean chargé d’affaires. Scarcely half a 
dozen United States Senators were present. 

The entrances on the second day were probably about 
25,000, these figures being nearly double those of the corre- 
sponding days of the Philadelphia Exposition. The sun- 
shine on the second day gave an opportunity for adding 
greatly to the beauty of the grounds. Large palms and 
other tropical plants were set out in front of the Electrical 
Hail and Manufacturers’ Building, and many of the bare 
faces on the building were touched up, so that a great 
number of little changes made a vast improvement in the 
general appearances. We give elsewhere an account of the 
dedication of the Woman’s Building, which occurred im- 
mediately after the official opening of the Fair. 

With the departure of the crowd work again commenced 
on the buildings, several of which are still closed either en- 
tirely or in part, and has continued through the week 
without intermission. ‘The presence of so large a number 
on the early days has made considerable difficulty for the 
workmen, and an order was issued on Wednesday that fur- 
ther deliveries of exhibits should be declined except at 
night after May 12th. Until that time it was impossible 
to avoid considerable blocking of the avenues and entrances 
and barring out visitors from many important depart- 
ments. Few sightseers as yet have come from a distance, 
everything having discouraged travel from the East, South 
and West, the weather, the backwardness of the Exposition, 
and most of all the reports of the insatiable rapacity of 
hotel and boarding house keepers. 

The fourth day of the Fair was a delightful day, and for 
the first time in a fortnight the sun -hone warmly. The 
whole work of finishing off exteriors and arranging exhib- 
its met with most satisfactory progress. The fifth day 
was again cold, dreary and thoroughly chilling, and the 
attendance was the smallest of any time. The patronage 
so far has evidently been almost exclusively local, and it 
is generally admitted that Chicago is no more crowded 
with strangers than it is in any yeur at this season, not- 
withstanding the pretense made by the hotels that their 
entertaining capacity is already overtaxed. Any general 
description of particular exhibits is as yet out of place; 
but the strife for space is increasing, and there is already 
considerable hard feeling among different applicants. 
Italy and Japan are both clamoring for more space, but 
there is no more to give them. They endeavored to secure 
permission to use a portion of the aisles, but this was nec- 
essarily refused. The ditference between American and 
foreign exhibitors is manifest in the different way with 
which they go to work. The foreigners seem to have had 
& much clearer conception of what they wanted to do, and 
are arranging their exhibits in such a way as to make the 
most of what space is given, while in many cases the 
Americans seem to think that quantity is more valuable 
than quality. 

The question of Sunday closing agitated public opinion 
constantly through the week. The National Commission 
referred it to the Local, and there was a very general feel- 
ing that the Local Commission directors would yield to 
the great pressure. On Sunday, however, President Hig- 
ginbotham authorized the statement that the Fair would 
not be opened on the following Sunday. And the gates re- 
mained closed. There was a general impression, however, 
that the next Sunday would see them open. The topic 
which has, perhaps, aroused the greatest amount of general 
discussion, was the accommodations for guests. The 
managers promptly undertook to compel the restaurant 
keepers inside the grounds to accord to certain rules; as 
the printing all charges on the bill of fare and allowing no 


such as demanding seventy-five cents an hour for rolling 

chairs and ten cents an hour for camp chairs, the newspaper 

press are bringing a great deal of pressure to bear, claiming 

that the continuance of such extortion will have a reacting 

influence upon the receipts of the Fair. In general, the 

feeling seems to increase that as soon as matters get some- 

what settled it will appear that there is plenty of accom- 

modation forall, and that only a little foresight will be 

needed on the part of any one who desires to visit Chicago 

during the coming summer. The regular hotels of the 

city have announced that they will not raise their prices. 

All about the grounds are new structures, some of them 

indeed very flimsy, as indicated by the complete collapse 
of one or two during the terrific storm preceding the 
opening. Others, however, are substantial and are built 
in such a way as to permit of their becoming permanent 
additions to the city. In addition to these rooms are for 
rent in private houses all over the city. Large numbers of 
the regular residents have made arrangements to compress 
their own quarters or leave them entirely for the greater 
part of the summer. 

Among the various items brought to the notice of the 
public few have excited more general interest than the 
following figures from Director-General Davis’s report in 
regard to the sources from which the funds for expenses 
have been derived : 

Appropriated by foreign governments................... $6,572,000 
Contributed by States and individuals................... 6,021,000 
Appropriated by the United States for exhibits, souve- 

nir coins, national commission, and board and medals 5,374,000 


CIID ea. ccciccrcecanvsdaadsicescecovdssiccescees 5,554,000 
IN NN re ncaas ccndbedkbavaeasscevodusanmencinsoesia 5,000,000 
NINN on saisicancccngnseaucvetdiwuucnwuwaeacseus 4,094,000 
Gate receipts, interest, C66. ...6ccccccccccccccccsccseccecee 619,000 

| ee 


The fact that so large an amount has been supplied by 
foreign governments has been widely commented upon, 
and shows an interest greater than has been generally 
credited to them. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE following order was issued from the Treasury 
Department in Washington, May 4th: 

“The time within which Chinese laborers are required by the 
act of May 5th, 1892, to procure certificates of residence will ex- 
pire on the fifth day of the present month, and it is evident from 
the partial reports made to this Department by the collectors of 
internal revenue that in some of the States and Territories large 
numbers of such persons have failed or refused to make applica- 
tion as required by the law, but until complete reports are re- 
ceived the names and residences of those who have registered 
and procured certificates, and who therefore are exempt from 
arrest, cannot be officially known. 

** Collectors of internal revenue and collectors of customs and 
all other customs officials of the United States are therefore in- 
structed to refrain from making arrests under the provisions of 
the sixth section of the act, approved May 5th, 1892, entitled ‘An 
Act tu Prohibit the Coming of Chinese Persons into the United 
States,’ until further orders and instructions from this Depart- 
ment. J.G. CARLISLE, Secretary.” 
This was also supplemented by a circular from the Attor- 
ney-General to the United States District-Attorneys to 
defer proceedings under the act of May 5th, 1893, except 
under order of court, until necessary arrangements for the 
arrest, imprisonment and deportation of accused persons 
can be perfected. On May 5th, in accordance with previous 
arrangements, three Chinamen were arrested in this city 
for failing to comply with the law, and brought before 
Judge Brown in United States District Court. All three 
were laundrymen. ‘T'wo of them were charged with hav- 
ing willfully violated the Geary Act by not applying fora 
residential certificate at the office of the Collector of [nter- 
nal Revenue, and both pleaded guilty. The third had ap- 
plied, but had brought only a Chinaman’‘as witness, and 
was charged with not having a credible white witness as 
the law requires. He also pleaded guilty. United States 
District-Attorney Mitchell then moved that all three be 
deported. The order was issued at once, and the prisoners 
were put under custody of the United States Marshal. 
Then Joseph H. Choate and Maxwell Evarts, on 

behalf of the Six Companies, went to Judge La- 
combe, of the Circuit Court, and secured writs 
of habeas corpus for all three. On these the three 
men were brought before the court, the writs were dis- 
missed and the men remanded to the custody of the 
United States Marshal on bail of $500 each. The next 
step was to bring them before United States Commissioner 
Shields, where Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, of this city, quali- 
fied as their bondsman, and they were released. Mean- 
while Messrs. Choate and Evarts entered their appeal 
against Judge Lacombe’s decision dismissing the writs, 
and it was understood that that appeal would come before 
the United States Supreme Court on May 10th, and a de- 
cision be reached by May 15th. The Supreme Court had 
postponed adjournment in order to hear thiscase. An 
attaché of the Chinese Legation in Washington and the 
Chinese Vice Consul in New York were present at the 
courts but took no part in the proceedings. 

...-Jn view of the failure of the rules already established 
to regulate interviews with the President, President 
Cleveland issued on May 5th a notice that hereafter he 
must decline all personal interviews with those seeking 
appointments to effice except as he of hisown motion may 
invite them. He also declines to receive those who merely 
desire to pay him their personal respects except on the 
days and hours specially set apart for that purpose. He 
also earnestly requests Senators and Representatives to aid 
him in securing for themselves uninterrupted interviews 
by declining to introduce their constituents and friends 
when visiting the Executive Mansion during the hours 
designated for their reception. He closes by repeating the 
statement that applicants for office will only prejudice 
their prospects by repeated importunity and by remaining 











extra charges. With regard to the general impositions, 


. 


...-President Cleveland has made a number of appoint- 
ments, of which the most important are : 

Minister to Persia: Alexander McDonald, of Virginia. 
Consuls-General: Wallace 8. Jones, of Florida, at Rome; Alfred 
D. Jones, of North Carolina, at Shanghai. 

Secretary of Legation: Stephen Bonsal, of Maryland, in China. 
Consuls: Charles T. Lyons, of New York, at Zanzibar; Harvey 
Johnson, of Georgia, at Antwerp; Harrison R. Williams, of 
Missouri, at San José, Costa Rica; Henry P. Du Bellet, of Texas, 
at Rheims; James C. Monaghan, of Rhode Island, at Chemnitz ; 
Charles Schaefer, of Kansas, at Vera Cruz. 

First Controller of the Treasury: Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio. 
Governor of Oklahoma: William C. Renfrow, of Oklahoma. 
Secretary of Utah: Charles C. Richards, of Utah. 


FOREIGN. 


.... There have been numerous reports of accident to the 
Czar and Czarina on their recent trip to Yalta, in the Cri- 
mea. A rail cracked and threw the train from the track, 
and while crossing a bridge their carriage was upset and 
all were thrown incvo the river. At Charkoff a number of 
the peasants blocked the road, desiring to force a petition 
into the Czar’s hands. The train kept on its way, killing 
and maiming a number. Owing to the rigid press censor- 
ship, it is impossible to be absolutely sure of such reports. 


....Reports have come from Calcutta to a London paper 
that the Indian Government has decided to depose the 
Khan of Khelat in Baluchistan, on account of his cruel- 
ties, appoint his son nominal ruler, and annex the whole 
country. It is said that the Khan has murdered 3,000 of 
his subjects since he began to reignin 1857. He has killed 
five of his wives, burning one of them alive, and during a 
recent investigation into his tortures, put sixty-five of his 
subjects to death. 


...-A vote was taken on the Army bill in the German 
Reichstag on May 6th, and it was rejected by 210 to 162, 
the opponents thus showing a majority of 48. The rescript 
of dissolution signed by the Emperor was immediately 
promulgated, and the Reichstag was dissolved. The new 
elections, which, according to the law, are to take place 
within sixty days, have been fixed foc June 15th, and the 
new session will open in ninety days after the dissolu- 
tion. 


....The annual session of the Brazilian Congress opened 
May 8th. President Peixoto, in his message, referred to 
the temporal and financial prosperity of the country, and 
made no referrence to the insurrection in the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, which does not seem to have made 
great headway. 


.... There are reports of increased trouble on the borders 
of Siam and Annam. There has been trouble over the 
boundary question for the past year and a half, and the 
Siamese are said to be assuming the offensive. French pa- 
pers declare that England is secretly supporting the Siam- 
ese Government. 


.... King Behanzin, of Dahomey, who, since the capture 
of Abomey, his capital, has been carrying on a desultory 
warfare against the French, has submitted to French au- 
thority. He agrees to abdicate the throne of Dahomey, 
and will receive a pension. 


....The betrothal is announced of the Duke of York, 
only remaining son of the Prince of Wales, to Princess 
Mary of ‘eck, who was engaged to his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale. 


....In the Bering Sea court Mr. Carter finished his plea 
and Mr. F. R. Coudert commenced his on behalf of the 
United States. 


...-It is reported that a wholesale expulsion of Jews 
from Poland has been ordered by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tne senior class at Brown University have set an example 
that the graduating classes of many other colleges would do well 
to follow. They have voted to forbid the use of wine or other 
liquors at the class banquet.—The Watchman. 


....But a few hundred of the 103,000 Chinamen now in the 
country have registered, the remainder obeying the orders not to 
do so of the Chinese Six Companies. If they should be arrested 
and convicted under the provisions of this law, there is no appro- 
priation for the costly job of sending them back to China. In 
this dilemma it is not probable that the Government will under- 
take any radical measures.—The Advance. 

....Pastoral care, pastoral work, pastoral visitation, will bridge 
the chasm and bind the masses to the Church with rivets strong- 
er than steel. All the discussion about the preacher’s influence 
declining would be bushed if pastoral visiting were the practice 
of the pulpit. The power of the preacher will decline, the masses 
will be alienated from the Church, if the ministry for any cause 
neglects pastoral visiting.—Nashville Christian Advocate, 


....Now the [Prudential] Committee has no discretion in the 
matter. It remanded the question to the Board; and the Board, 
by repeated mandates and large majorities, has directed the 
Committee how to decide this and all other similar cases. The 
Prudential Committee is merely the executive of the Board, 
bound by every consideration of honor as well as of law to obey 
the commands of the body that appoints it. To appoint Mr. 
Noyes—always supposing no change in his belief—would be to 
disobey the instructions of the corporate body whose servant the 
Committee is.—The Examiner. 

....From a church kitchen to a church stage is, after ali, not 
far. The path to be traveled is already indicated by church 
bowling alleys, church gymnasiums, and here and there a church 
billiard table. The parish sociable, parish strawberry festival, 
parish lawn party, have lost the attraction of novelty. But the 
appetite for entertainment is not appeased. These have only 
whetted it, and now ingenuity is looking about for a new card. 
What next? There is nothing of entertainment in the Ten Com- 
mandments; nothing funny about the Sermon on the Mount; 
nor do we find in any utterance of the men who wrote the 
Epistles and Gospels the faintest suggestion that they were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of entertainment. The Church of God is 
not a house of atiractions. The lust of entertainment and the 
teaching of tha cross go not together.—Dr. E, WINCHESTER 





at Washington to await results. 
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BRANDING A RACE. 

By virtue of the provisions of the Geary Act thou- 
sands of Chinamen were, in asingle day, last week, 
made criminals, subject to arrest and deportation. They 
were innocent when the clock struck twelve Friday 
night, May 5th, they were guilty, prima facie, when it 


struck one Saturday morning, May 6th. Every repre- 
sentative of the race within our borders stood in the 
eyes of the law a probable criminal, 

Does this pass belief or comprehension? Perhaps so; 
but it is true. 

What is the crime? It consists in treading American 
soil and breathing the air of American freedom. Do we 
hear men say, amazed, incredulous, indignant, “It is 
not so; it cannot beso!” Nay; but it isso. The Geary 
law, passed by Congress and signed by the President, 
declares it. It is s|0—strange, impossible, horrible tho it 
seems ; it is so. 

How is guilt to be proved? It is not to be proved. It 
is assumed ; it is innocence which must be proved. Oh, 
impossible! The maxim of law is, every one is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved. No mat- 
ter what the maxim of the law is. The provisions of the 
Geary Act are unmistakable. Guilt is assumed ; inno- 
cence must be established. Horrible? Yes; but it is 
true, nevertheless. 

It ie the Chinese who are thus assumed to be guilty, 
and worthy of deportation. Not the immoral, vicious, 
dangerous element among them; but all, without dis- 
tinction, moral or otherwise. All who are born Chinese 
are obnoxious to the Geary Act. 

Every Chinaman is subject to arrest under the Geary 
Act. Ifhe can prove that he is not a.laborer he may go 
free. If he is a laborer he must prove that he has been 
in the United States a year or more and has a right to 
stay. He must produce a certificate of registry and 
prove his identity, or show that, by reason of sickness or 
some other cause, it was impossible for him to procure a 
certificate. 

If we look upon the Chinese as men we must look 
upon this law as cruel, inhuman, abominable. Our Gov- 
ernment seems to be troubled about it, and has gener- 
ously, tho possibly without authority, suspended some 
of its provisions and instructed its agents not to make 





arrests until further orders. Perhaps it regards the Act 
as unconstitutional, and wants to give the courts an op- 
portunity to try the test cases already begun and deter- 
mine its validity before assuming the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of executing it. We do not see how it can 
stand the scrutiny of our supreme tribunal. It is so 
fundamentally wrong that it is certainly inconsistent 
with our whole system of government, if not with the 
letter of the Constitution. It seems quite clear that it is 
in violation of treaty rights, and treaties have the force 
of constitutional law. 

The whole nation is humiliated by this species of legis- 
lation. It is not only cruelly unjust, but it is unneces- 
sary and foolish. It is legislative concession to ignorant 
prejudice and to murderous malice. Let common sense 
and common justice have a chance, and we shall end 
this hateful episode in our history and regain our na- 
tional honor. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE GATES. 


THE gates of the Columbian Exposition were closed on 
Sunday. Millions of Christian men and women read 
this statement in the daily papers Monday morning with 
a sigh of relief and an expression of satisfaction. The 
directors did right. They closed the gates in obedience 
to the will of the nation as enacted by Congress. They 
wanted to open the gates. They wanted the gate-money. 
They believed it to be indispensable to the financial suc- 
cess of the Exposition. 

There was strong local pressure in favor of opening. 
There was also a general demand for it from secularists 
and others who do not regard the day themselves, and 
condemn as fanatics all who do. The demand was made 
in various ways and supported by various reasons, The 
convenience of the workingman was one of the most 
specious arguments ; the moral needs of Chicago resi- 
dents and visitors was another. If the Exposition were 
closed they would go to the saloons. Open the gates, 
was the cry, and give the poor laborer a chance; open 
the gates and save men from the saloon and the brothel. 

But the gates have not been opened, the law has not 
been violated, the sentiment of the country has not been 
defied, aud we apprehend no loss of privilege to the poor 
man. Hewillsee the Fair, and he will see it without 
compelling his brothers on railroads, on the fair grounds 
and in other positions to work on the rest-day. So far 
as the saloons and brothels are concerned it is not the 
duty of the nation to police Chicago. There are State 
laws and city ordinances, and officers to enforce them. 
If such places are open on Sunday they are open in vio- 
lation of law and ordinance. That is a shame to the 
municipal authorities. Let them do their duty. Let 
those who are stirred by the spectacle of open saloons 
appeal, not to the directors of the Exposition to violate 
the obligations of a contract, but to the Mayor of the 
city to do his duty and enforce the laws. This is the 
way for earnest men to prove their sincerity. 

The directors have done right, whatever their motive. 
They have acted in accordance with law and with the 
real desire of the nation. They will be supported in this 
course ; and in the end, if they adhere to it, they will 
find it the best and most profitable. If they should find 
a heavy debt the net result of the financial account, they 
will be in much better position to appeal to Congress for 
a generous appropriation than they would be if they 
should violate the condition on which they have received 
the Congressional appropriations. Disregard of that 
condition would be a poor reco nmendation to further 
favor. 

We are glad that this great international Exposition, 
opened so auspiciously on American soil, advertises our 
fealty toa great Christian and social institution. We 
have no need to be ashamed of our weekly rest-day, 
whatever our foreign visitors may think. Let us show 
them how beneficent it is. Let them learn from us 
while we take warning from them. A Continental Sun- 
day does not commend itself to us, and we do not want 
the managers of the Fair to place us in a wrong posi- 
tion. 

The directors have done the right thing. We thank 
them for it, and we know the nation will be glad and 
grateful. 





TOUCHING THE BUTTON. 


WE are nowadays getting to do things easier and fur- 
ther off than we used to. Deeds of grandeur or deeds of 
terror are accomplished with less immediate effort and 
at a distance from their effect. The touch of a button 
executes a murderer or starts all the enginery of the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Is not thissomewhat the way that God works? Stand 
by the electric chair. There sits a man in his usual 
health. No cause appears; but suddenly he dies. A 
flash, as it were from theclouds, invisible, with no cause 
at hand, the sheriff somewhere else and unseen ; and he 
dies. The cause was a natural one,-if you happen to be 
able to discover it—a current of electricity such as every 
thunder storm develops, and it happened to come his 
way; and he died. If you do not know of the divinity 
of law and the agency of law hehind the act, it is just as 
much in theline of nature as when a thunderbolt leaps 
from the sky and strikes a house and kills a man. 

The touch of the button by the President starts into 








active motion the ponderous machinery of the Exposi- 
tion. Where was he? Invisible, somewhere else. When 
he touches the button every wheel starts, every process 
of beautiful production goes on before our eyes. And 
so it continues indefinitely under purely natural laws, 
You can see and explain them all. Him you did not see, 
He is far off, unseen, unconsidered ; but the processes he 
set in motion goon. Is it any different in the whole 
course of nature? Out of silence and torpor starts the 
whole movement of spring. Every current, every 
stream, every tree, every rootlet feels the impulse, and 
starts into its rhythmic motion, and develops its produc- 
tive life. Where was He whose will created and set in 
motion the processes of nature, whose command the 
processes of our own bodies obey? We do not see him; 
perhaps we forget him; but had we looked we should 
have found his finger at the keyboard of the universe, 

Another lesson not so grand, perhaps, but more per- 
sonal, must we draw from this illustration—the lesson of 
human influence. Which of us is not pressing the but- 
ton? What we do here is seen and felt, invisible, far 
off. A gift here is converted into a book, or a preacher’s 
or a teacher’s voice in a far off land, and changes the 
course of a human life. It is such distant influence ag 
this which we exert here that regenerates the world. A 
New York merchant touched a button, and there sprang 
up Robert College in the East, and the nation of Bul- 
garia, Peter Cooper, Charles Pratt, touched a button, and 
the transforming power of that touch gues on in 
educational Institutes long after they die. A kind 
parent attempts to Correct the will of a rebellious child ; 
the child, resisting reproof and taking his own way, 
brings dishonor upon his family and ruin upon 
himself. A teacher reproves or corrects another child 
and he grows up a patriot, a hero, a benefactor of the 
world. A ruler touches a button, and beneficent or 
malevolent legislation and administration follow, which 
save or ruinthe land. The great movement goes on, 
while we do not see, perhaps never saw, perhaps forget 
who it was that started the current of influence. There 
is a button under every finger. 


o> 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE responses to our symposium on the union of 
Christian bodies have been very cordial and general. 
Nearly every one of our numerous religious exchanges 
has expressed its opinion on the proposition of Dr. Car- 
roll, that Christian union should begin withia denomi- 
national groups. It is very gratifying to observe that 
no one has anything to say in favor of division. All ac- 
knowledge that a united is better than a divided Protes- 
tantism. They readily perceive the evils, even if they 
are not all convinced of the possibility of reducing or re- 
moving them. It is plain that if they could have their 
way we should have Christian union in reality and on 
an extensive scale. 

It is this conviction that our divisions are not con- 
ducive to the most economical and effective administra- 
tion of the things of Christ that makes the outlook hope- 
ful. It matters little at this stage of discussion whether 
any particular plan is adopted or not. What is most 
needed now is just such expressions as have come to us 
of dissatisfaction with the divided state of Protestantism 
aud of a desire that the admitted disadvantages should 
in some way be overcome. That shows that there is a 
will, and it is an old adage that ‘‘ Where there is a witl, 
there isa way.” Weare convinced, of course, that the 
way proposed by Dr. Carroll is an excellent, we had al- 
most said indispensable, way to begin to undo the work 
of division. 

The most prompt and direct response that has come to 
us is that of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, representing 
the Christians, sometimes called the Christian Connec- 
tion. This is a large body that was organized at the be- 
ginning of the present century on Christian union prin- 
ciples. Referring to Dr.. Ward’s suggestion that the 
Christians might unite with the Disciples of Christ, it 
says these two denominations are ‘‘ fundamentally 
apart.” But it is heartily in favor of union with the 
Congregationalists, and sees no reason why negotiations 
between the two bodies should not begin at once. We 
trust that the Congregational denomination will be ready 
to take the trouble to give the subject consideration. 
If such a union can be accomplished with no surrender of 
liberty or faith it would be a grand step in the right 
direction. The same paper also thinks that the Free 
Baptists should be a party to such a movement. We 
need not say that this is in exact accord with opinions 
we have frequently expressed. 

The Watchman, of Boston, thinks it might be a wise 
thing to make a campaign “ for consolidation in denom- 
inational families.” It believes that much of the bigoted 
sectarianism in the world is due to pure ignorance. 
This suggests the duty incumbent on the religious press 
of enlightenment. 

The Christian Standard, representing the Disciples of 
Christ, is of the opinion that the only practical basis of 
union is *‘ found in a complete surrender to Jesus Christ, 
in wearing his name and following his commandmen's 
implicitly.” This sentiment is echoed by many other 
papers, particularly those representing the Disciples of 
Christ and the Baptists. Of course no union is possible 
among the evangelical Churches that is not based on 
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the teaehings of Christ. All believe that they already 
occupy such @ basis. 

The Gospel Messenger, which represents a branch of 
the Dunkards, believes that it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to pray for the union of the people of Carist. It 
looks forward to a time when denominationalism will be 
«Jaid aside and forgotten.” The American Baptist re- 
gards the ** general and stroug desire for a closer union 
petween the followers of Christ” as ‘‘ one hopeful sign of 
the times.” The St. Louis Christian Advocate believes that 
a large number of denominations could be ‘‘ dispensed 
with and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom” be 
“ greatly promoted by union.” The Advance is satisfied 
that it would be a grand thing for the ‘‘ actual disciples 
of Christ, whatever their ecclesiastical names, to recog- 
nize the unity in Christ which already exists,” and that 
the discussion is one of great interest and cannot fail of 
doing gool. The Lutheran Observer says that the ar- 
rangement of the religious bodies in denominational 
groups furnishes ** a remarkable revelation of sectarian- 
ism in America.” 

The Methodist Recorder holds that the discussion, 
“while not productive of any visible outcome that prom- 
ises realization in the line proposed by Dr. Carroll, is, 
nevertheless, an important contribution to the literature 
on Church union. It has the merit of discussing a defi- 
nite line of approach, and is therefore of more practical 
value than a mere vaporous expression of sentiment.” 

The Morning Star (Free Baptist) thinks that the spirit 
isthe main thing. Protestantism, it observes, is not a 
Church but a spirit, and it believes that Christian unity 
is consistent with different organizations and different 
Churches. J'he Apostolic Guide, representing the Disci- 
ples of Christ, gives large space to the subject, copying 
two pages from our symposium, and discussing it fully 
in its editorial columns, Jt thinks that ‘ half the battle 
is won when people are brought to look an evil squarely 
in the face. This we are certainly now doing in regard 
to the evil of sectarianism.” It believes that all solu- 
tions are ‘tending to one end, the disappearance and 
decadence of the Creed, and the simplitication of eccle- 
siastical organization, a universal Gospel and practica- 
ble scheme of redemption in reach of every man.” 

The discussion seems to have interest also for our 
Catholic friends. Nearly all of our Catholic exchanges 
comment on it. The Cuthoiic Review gives two col- 
umns to it. Of course it reaches the conclusion that 
there is only one way to obtain practical Christian 
union, and that is by returaing to the ‘bosom of the 
holy Mother Church, which has the true principle of 
unity taught by Christ and his Apostles and perpetuated 
in the traditional teaching aad practice of the Church 
unto the present day.” ‘* There must be,” is insists, an 
“infallible authority to decide what is truth and what is 
error,” and to such decision every soul must bow. The 
general consensus of Protestant opinion is that it is far 
better to have division with liberty than union without 
liberty. We shall not hope for uniou with the Church of 
Rome until it has forgotten to claim Papal infallibility. 

We wish we could quote from many other papers, 
whose utterances are worth recording. We have given 
sufficient to show that no subject is of more profound 
interest to-day to Protestant Christians than that of re- 
ducing or removing denominational friction and denomi- 
national barriers, All true followers of Christ are com- 
ing closer and closer together in spirit. That is why we 
have evidence of dissatisfaction with the present useless 
and arbitrary partitions between them. It is as we get 
closer to Him and imbibe more and more of his wondrous 
catholic spirit that these middle walls of partition shall 
be broken down, and we shall all become one in Him. 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


IN the London Academy, Dr. Fitzedward Hall picks 
up a popular American history and makes it the text of 
along letter on “* The American Dialect,” giving from it 
some reprehensible and some perfecily correct passages 
48 illustrations. He draws the conclusion that the 
American dialect has become quite distinct from Eng- 
lish, i 

We may admit the fact if the writer's own English is 
to be regarded as of the variety now standard in Great 


Britain, Let us give some examples from his own let- 
ter: 





Pr pe te possibly it would have fared differently with it 

c. 

“Sporting a groove.” 

“All would reply in the affirmative. Most of them, 
too would name English.” 

“Disporting himself through the medium of flimsy 
novels as an accessory to neurospatic fanaticism.” 

“Our most approved stylists.” 

The phrases instanced above.” 

It has been posited above that Americans who can dis- 
criminate otherwise than darkly between what is expe- 
diently eligible in their native speech avd what is not so, 
are seldom to be met with.” 

“With those 


who either from denseness or ignorance or 
from esthetic 


insensibility deliver themselves in this 


Uncritical fashion it would be squandering words to 
argue.” 
“ 
More or less, as much as in the language of Scotland.”’ 


“ Py 
American-English, on the whole, has already come to 
& dialect,” 








“This accomplished divineis a more accomplished Angli- 
cist than one American in many myriads.” 

‘* Not for five minutes can he listen to the conversation 
of his fellow-countrymen or for that length of time read 
one of their newspapers.” 

‘*Why should not the zeal which we of the present day 
evince, as for other things, for education in all its depart- 
ments, be evinced by our descendants?” 


We doubt if more reprehensible English can be found 
in what Dr. Hall calls *‘the solecisms, crudeness and 
piebald jargon which the pages of Mrs. Stowe, E. P. 
Rve and Mr. Howells have rendered familiar.” 

Men like Dr. Fitzedward Hall, or the editorial writer 
in the Chicago Dial—who incontinently swallows all his 
criticisms—need to understand that the English language 
has its rights of growth and change. It is a living lan- 
guage, not a dead language. Its standard is not former 
goud usage but present good usage; and it is not good 
usage in England only, but equally good usage in Aus- 
tralia, the United States, South Africa and India. If 
there do grow up some dialectical differences in these re- 
gions, such differences are perfectly proper and not to 
be resisted ; and they are not likely ever to become so 
marked as those separating the speech of counties in 
Englard and Scotland. 

Dr. Hall is quite wrong in many of the criticisms he 
makes of the book which is taken as a specimen of 
American-Eaglish.* It is and ought to be perfectly proper 
to say that a man sailed ‘along the shores,” or that wire 
was ‘stretched back und forth across the room”; or 
that one was *‘ soaked by rain,” or that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was ‘born in Boston,” or that one can ‘‘ make 
money out of the whale fishery,” or that ‘Indians 
would not amount to anything as fighters,” or that ‘ the 
river empties into the Mississippi,” or that ‘* he went out 
to work as a hired man”—quite a different sort of person 
from a day laborer or a servant—or that ‘‘ he ceased to 


keep store,” or that some one “ ran the little paper,” or - 


‘*made his engine run a number of cars,” or that 
‘*George Washington went to a school taught by a man 
named Hobby,” Some of these phrases may be collo- 
quial, The book in which they appear was purposely 
written in a familiar style, and they are all in the line of 
a not improper development of the language. The fact 
that some of these expressions are not usual in England 
is no objection to them. Some real solecisms quoted by 
Dr. Hall we would not defend. 
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POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


THE future probation party doesn’t like to obey the 
instructions of the American Board. Small minorities 
never like a formidable opposition. 

They don’t like to have THE INDEPENDENT get impor- 
tant information, even fairly and openly, while they are 
secretly sending out letters and pamphlets (such as that 
entitled ‘‘The Noyes Case’’) in order to help them, now, in 
their plans to control the Prudential Committee and ul- 
timately the whole Board. 

They don’t like to have others enjoy, openly, the same 
‘liberty ” they exercise secretly, for themselves, 

They don’t like to have the Prudential Committee 
follow strictly the instructions of the American Board 
while they, openly, claim the right to disregard them. 

They don’t like to have the * liberals” criticised for 
their opposition to the Board’s instructions, while they 
enjoy the ‘‘ liberty” to use the newspapers and to dis- 
tiibute pamphlets criticising in *‘advance”’ the Pruden- 
tial Committee and others for doing eactly as directed. 

They don’t like to have future probation disapproved 
by the Prudential Committee, or others, while they 
claim the ‘ liberty,” both secretly and openly, to con- 
demn those who don’t accept their ‘* new views” ‘and in- 
dorse all their ‘‘ mere speculations.” 

They don’t like to have anybody say that the Bible is 
absolutely silent about future probation, while they con- 
tend, boldly, that the Bible actually favors their ‘‘ mere 
speculations.” 

They don’t like to have the liberty of the missionaries 
abridged one jot or tittle in holding and openly teaching, 
if they think proper, the ‘‘mere hypothesis” of future 
probation. 

They don’t like to have other people differ with them, 
and are greatly provoked when the majority is very 
large against them—say, four to one, 

They don’t like peace of any kind, if it doesn’t square 
with their ‘‘ new views” and ‘‘ mere speculations.” 

They don’t like to have the majority, however large, 
rule, when it decidedly. condemns any ‘‘ hypothesis” or 
‘*mere speculations” of theirs—not found in the Bible. 

They don’t like facts, figures and information for use in 
their letters, papers and pamphlets unless, ‘ as it has been 
more than hinted,” they come straight from and are ap- 
proved, either directly or indirectly, by the Andover 
‘*speculators ” and their friends. 

Just here we may be permitted to say, ‘it has 
been more than hinted,” even believed and declared, 
that most of the information and ammunition fur- 
nished to the Boston papers—criticising the Pru- 
dential Committee for obeying the instructions of 
the Board—has been furnished direct from within 
the walls of the Andover Theological Seminary, from 
those wiio are now wrongfully using its trust funds in 
setting forth a Gospel composed, in part, of ‘‘ mere specu- 











lations,” which have no indorsement whatever in the 
Bible, thus sowing the seed of contention among the five 
thousand churches and their half a million members. 

It is high time—in the opinion of a vast majority of 
the corporate members of the Board—that the 
newspapers in Boston and theological speculators in 
Andover should stop their divisive movements, join forces 
at once and say, ‘‘Let us have peace,” unmixed 
with any ‘‘new hypothesis,” ‘‘ mere speculations ” or 
““new views,” which are not supported by plainly 
revealed Gospel truth. This truth, and only this truth, 
should be taught both here and on every missionary 
field in all the world, to every creature. For peace and 
its results—of that heavenly sort—let all Christian min- 
isters devoutly pray, and let all the people and all the 
religious press say, Amen, 


Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue of this week the Rev. William B. Oleson 
gives an insight into the relation of Japan to Hawaii ; 
Bishop Vincent speaks of the Mid-Week Service; Elizabeth 
Cumings describes the opening of the Woman’s Building 
in Chicago; Edward W. Gilman, D.D., recalls the facts 
appropriate to Ascension Day ; the Hon. L. E. Chittenden 
gives a tribute to the memory of a man who has done much 
for our white fleet; S. L. Baldwin, D.D., denounces the 
crowning infamy perpetrated by our Government upon the 
Chinese ; Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., adds interesting remi- 
niscences of life on the Afghan frontier; Frank Weiten 
kampf enumerates the Art Authors; Professor MeGiffert 
has an important discussion of the Gospel of Peter, and 
George EK. Walsh tells of American cattle. There are ad- 
mirable poems by Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompson, 
L. B. Walford, Nancy Mann Waddle and Louise J. R. 
Chapman ; and stories by Frank Crane and Laura Sanford. 


OuR Boston contemporary, Zhe Congregationalist, 
thinks it courteous and right to charge us with opening a 
‘“newspaper warfare”? by which corporate members of the 
American Board are led * blindly to commit themselves in 
advance, before they know the facts, upon questions which 
must come up at the annual meeting.” In its opinion this 
kind of warfare “ will do much toward bringing the Board 
into public contempt.’ Such unkind and uufriendly 
treatment makes it necessary that we should say a few 
plain words in reply. We have entered upon no “warfare” 
except against such opinions and secret maneuvers as seem- 
ed to us designed to nullify the very plain and emphatic 
instructions of the Board. The Congregationalist itself 
hus not hesitated to give its voice for the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes. Week before last it urged it, and deprecated 
“anything which should interfere with the success of the 
movement.’’ Doubtless it feels that our course has inter- 
fered with the “ success of the movement,” and that is why 
it so bitterly arraigus us. Now what we have done we 
have done openly and fairly. We did not ask the corporate 
members to express their opinions freely and then print 
only the replies which favored our own view. We printed 
allalike. It is true that what we have done has been done 
in ‘“‘ advance ”’ of the action of the Prudential Committee, 
and of the annual meeting of the Board. The reason we did 
so was this: While we were keeping silent and doing abso- 
lutely nothing toinfluence the decision of the Committee, 
the liberals did not keep silent. Much of what they did 
they did secretly. They have been persistently working 
for the appointment of Mr. Noyes, writing letters, printing 
articles, seuding out pamphlets, and using other methods 
of securing such action as would not only adopt Mr. Noyes 
as a missionary of the Board, but would break down the 
rule under which he was thrice rejected, avd make it prac- 
tically impossible to reject hereafter any candidate who 
accepts future probation. These are the exact facts in the 
case, well known to The Congregationalist. We have 
exerted our influence in a legitimate way for a legiti 
mate object. We have urged the sacred obligation 
of the Prudential Committee to obey the law, while 
The Congregationalist has strangely been giving its 
influence in favor of having it practic tly set aside. Why 
is it right, pray,-for the liberals to bring ‘‘ pressure”’ 
to bear upon the Prudential Committee, as they confess 
they have done, for the practical abrogation of law, while 
it is wrong for us to sustain the sacredness of law? Letthe 
liberals cease to exert “pressure”? upon the Prudential 
Committee and cease trying to make it do in “ad- 
vance”’ of the annual meeting, what is forbidden by the 
Board, and we will cease our ‘‘ warfare.” What specially 
grieves The Congregattonalist is the fact that the 
corporate members do not approve its view of the case be- 
fore the Prudential Committee. If they had voted four 
to one in favor of appointment, instead of four to one 
against it, The Congregutionalist would have heartily ap- 
plauded the ‘“‘warfare.”’ It seems, strangely, to have fore 
gotten fairness altogether. 

....The presence of Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, in this city 
has given occasion to some further discussion of the value 
of the collection of antiquities from Cyprus, made by Gen- 
eral di Cesnola, and now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Without going into general discussion it is enough to say 
that our visitor’s new, copiously illustrated volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ Kypros, the Bible and Homer,” is itself evidence 
enough of the value of that collection. Half the pictures 
and plates are of objects in that Museum, and he does not 
hesitat to say that it will always remain the greatest col- 
lection in the world of Cypriote antiquities. Any criti- 
cisms made of it by Dr. Obnefalsch-Richter concern only 
very few and minor points. 
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AMONG the facts which we have not given in reference 
to the discovery of the Syriac palimpsest of the Gospels by 
Mrs. Lewis, we may mention that in the hymn of the 
angels the reading is ‘‘ good will to men,” and not “tomen 
of good will.”’ Mrs. Lewis made a complete catalog of all 
Syriac manuscripts in the library, numbering about 276, 
and Mrs. Gibson, her sister, made an equally complete list 
of the Arabic manuscripts, numbering about 600, thus ac- 
complishing a task which Professor Palmer was obliged to 
relinquish some years ago, owing to the difficulties thrown 
in his way by the monks. A catalog of the Greek manu- 
scripts has been published, and this leaves only some un- 
importaat Hebrew manuscriptsand the manuscripts in the 
Georgian language for future investigators. Mrs. Lewis 
and her sister photographed some of the Georgian manu- 
scripts, including a copy of the Gospels in the Iberian 
character. They copied an early Arabic manuscript of the 
Gospels and photographed an Arabic copy of the Epistles 
of about the ninth century, and have obtained copies of 
several early texts of Syriac dictionaries of different ages. 
They certainly deserve unstinted praise. We are very 
sorry to learn, as we go to press, of the death of Robert L. 
Bensly, one of the three members of the expedition that 
went to decipher the Syriac codex on Mount Sinai. On his 
return he caught a chill at Rome, and died two days after 
reaching home. Dr. Rendel Harris writes to Prof. I. H. 
Hall: ‘So we are not only deprived of our best Syriac 
scholar, but have lost one of our staff who was at work on 
the new Gospels.’’ 

ONE of the ablest and most distinguished Congrega- 
tional clergymen in America, known and highly respected 
all over the world, a corporate member of the Board, a 
doctor of divinity, personally known to the Prudential 
Committee and to a large number of the corporate mem- 
bers of’the Board, thus writes us, in a letter on other mat- 
ters : 


I was surprised to find so large a proportion of the Corporate 
Members of the American Board on “the right side.” I had 
heard much of the efforts made by “the wrong side” to secure 
the appointment of Mr. Noyes, and I anticipated a greater result 
from those efforts. It is interesting to read that “Tae INDE- 
PENDENT is stirring up the strife” on this subject, and this com- 
plaint is made by the very men who have been busy in maneuvers 
for Mr. Noyes during the last siz months. These men do not care 
especially for Mr. Noyes; his salary is secure; but they hope to 
excite sympathy for himin order to force the Board out of its 
established course. One special friend of Mr. Noyes has said 
that he (Mr. Noyes) is doing good every day in America by 
showing the unreasonableness of the Board, He is used as a 
mere machine for the Board, not as a missionary to the heathen. 
You are doing a great work in THe INDEPENDENT. From letters 
sent to me | infer that it is fully appreciated. 


OUR many readers interested in the Turkish question 
will be glad to learn that the State Department at Wash- 
ington has received a telegram from the United States 
Minister at Constantinople, stating that the Marsovan 
affair has been settled and a money indemnity has been 
paid. Full details will come by letter. For so much all 
will be grateful. The fact, however, that two of the 
Armenian professors in the college are still in custody, 
and will be tried at Angora for complicity in the disturb- 
ances, shows that the affair can hardly be considered as 
settled. The latest telegrams say that considerable pressure 
is being brought to bear by prominent persons in England 
on the Turkish Government to release at least one of these, 
Professor Thomaian, and it is reported that there is a prob- 
ability that he will be convicted and then pardoned by the 
Sultan out of deference to England. From private letters 
received, there seems to be little doubt that the whole 
trouble, or at least a great part of it, might have been 
avoided by firmer action on the part of the United States 
Minister at the outset. He seems to have done nothing 
until pushed to his duty from Washington, sheltering 
himself behind “ lack of instruction.’”?’ When instructions 
came he acted forcibly. There ought to be no opportunity 
for this difficulty on the part of the new Minister. Such 
questions are easily settled when rightly handled at the 
beginning. Suffered to drag along they often become very 
serious. 

THE genial and accomplished Chauncey Depew has had 
what to him must be a new experience. Ina recent after- 
dinner speech in Brooklyn he spoke in amiable raillery of 
those occurrences which every respectable resident of that 
city deplores, and would blot out if possible. To his sur- 
prise his references were resented, and he has been accused 
of abusing his privileges as a guest. He has given a re- 
porter an amusing account of the matter, in which he says: 

“In the first place city officials had beeti indicted for stealing 
from the public treasury ; then the same officers that secured the 
indictments went to the Legislature, and had Jegislative pardons 
issued, and finally the Democratic Governor shoved his fist 
through the bill that granted the pardons. Again the Alder- 
men, or whatever they call their city fathers, rejected a bid of 
half a million dollars from solvent, responsible parties, for street 
railroad franchises, and literally gave them away; but this act 
was nullified by the Democratic Mayor's veto. I thought these 
were two beautiful quips—beautiful—and the idea that any others 
than those who had got the ‘swag’ could be offended did not 
entermy head. The Governor and Mayor had disapproved both 
acts, and so undoubtedly had the party behind them. . . . I 
thought this an excellent way to lead up to a few general consid- 
erations on the great problems of municipal government. 

““New York, when she is talked about, shrugs her shoulders 
and laughs it off. Chicago, too, has outgrown her sensitiveness, 
and even likes to be berated, if only it be done artistically. Not 
so Brooklyn. I had expected that Mayor Boody would make 
some answer about people who live in glass houses; declare that 
even if Aldermen gave away the franchises the Mayor would 
veto the gifts, and, amid rapturous applause, announce his de- 
termination to guard the city treasury from spoliation. I was 
astounded, then, to find that the Mayor was angered by my talk, 
and refused to respond when called upon.” 

Sensitiveness is a good sign; but it should be shown 
toward the offenses and offenders, not toward the critics 
of them. 





THE lynching of Henry Williams at Denmark, 8. C., 
grows in horror as facts are considered. It differs from 
other cases in that there was not only no evidence that he 
was guilty of the crime, but that the woman and her 
brother both denied that he was the criminal, and other 
witnesses proved an alibi. A colored clergyman writes 
under his own name to a Charleston paper, stating that he 
stood in the dark within thirty steps of a crowd of white 
men who took part in the lynching, and could identify 
them as he knows all the white people inthe town. The 
most prominent members of both the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches were present and the trial justice of the place. 
He concludes : 


“T claim the following facts at Denmark: Ist. That all white 
men there favored lynching. 2d The railroad officers favored 
it, or they would not have runa ‘special’ from Branchville to 
Denmark, and the conductor would not have stopped his train in 
the woods opposite the dead man to take on fifty or more men 
for Blackville and other points. 8d. The Western Union Tele- 
graph line was used to notify all parties in neighboring towns, 
who desired to take partin the lynching. 4th. The Sheriff and 
other officers of the law offered no protection. 5th. The Governor 
did not care; if hedid he would have given the Negro protection. 
God save us.” 


Almost the only ray of light we have seen is that the Gov- 
ernor has appointed a man to investigate the murder, who 
is in earnest in the matter and who has denounced the 
Governor himself as an accessory. 


THE important event of the week abroad has been the 
defeat, we do not say of the German Army bill, but of the 
German Emperor himself. Emperor William attempts to 
be a great deal more than a figurehead, under which, in a 
constitutional monarchy, the people rule. He desires to 
control legislation as well as to execute the laws, and he 
has absolutely refused to submit to the advice of his Cabi- 
net orto make that moderate compromise which would 
have won over thirty radical votes for the bill. Chancellor 
Caprivi was ready to yield, but received positive orders from 
the Emperor to the contrary. That meant a defeat unless 
abstentions enough could be secured to grant a hollow 
majority to the Government. But when the opposition 
found what was the plan they forced the vote and defeated 
the bill by a majority of forty-eight. This handsome 
majority included a number who had been ready to yield, 
but who now saw that their only chance of re-election was 
in standing by their colors. The Emperor instantly dis- 
solved the Reichstag. An election must take place within 
sixty days, and the new Reichstag must meet within ninety 
days. What possible hope the Emperor can have from a 
new election it is impossible to say. Everything looks as 
if the majority against such a bill would only be increased. 
The Conservatives expect todo more than hold their own 
sixty-six members. The National Liberals who supported 
the bill will lose a quarter of their forty-two seats, which 
will be won by the Social Democrats, and who are likely to 
increase their present representation of thirty-six to as 
much as fifty. The South German Democrats have the 
credit of having wrecked the Army bill, and Bavaria is 
jubilant over its defeat. South Germany does not wish to 
be Prussianized, But the bappiest of all are the Social 
Democrats ; everything helps them, and their popular vote 
is likely to be something enormous. What the Emperor 
will do in a new House it would be rash to prophesy. We 
can hardly agree with those who think that he can afford to 
dissolve again and again until he secures a pliable House. 
The great danger is that he may attempt, as Bismarck did 
once, to act independently of the will of the people. But 
that would be revolutionary, and might be revolution 
itself. 


....Our Boston Baptist contemporary, The Watchman, 
says that the ‘‘ Northern, the Southern and the colored 
Baptists are not three sects. They are practically as much 
united as if they all contributed to the same missionary 
organizations.”” We do not see how this position can be 
maintained. In the South the white churches, associa- 
tions and conventions are entirely distinct and separate 
from the colored, both occupying the same territory. How 
is it possible to consider them as one denomination ? There 
are, it is true, close fraternal relations between them ; but 
the same thing is true respecting the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterian and the Northern and Southern Metho- 
dist Churches. The Northern and Southern Baptists are 
just as distinct, and any one who cares to may read the 
story of their division and of the attempts at “ organic 
union” in Tupper’s “ History of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention.’”? We learn from The Western Recorder that there 
is a movement in Oregon to form a second Baptist State 
Convention which shall be in affiliation with the Southern 
Baptists. There is already a convention in Oregon which 
isin affiliation with the Northera Baptists. If this is 
not division, what-is it ? 


....The Irish Home Rule bill is now in its critical stage, 
that of the third reading, when amendments are in order, 
and every effort will be made to break up its supporters 
into opposing factions. The speaker has made the way 
somewhat clearer by declaring thirteen propositions, 
brought forward by the Conservatives, out of order as _ be- 
ing merely obstructive. Mr. Gladstone gives notice that 
he will allow amendments of the financial clauses, and it is 
not at all certain that be will adhere to the clause which 
puts the representation of Ireland at Westminster at 
eighty. 


....The Augusta, Ga., Herald believes in lynching. 
This is what it says: 

** Have it impressed most forcibly upon Negroes that in every 
instance where a Negro or white man rapes a white woman, he 
will be killed, most probably burned at the stake. Let them un- 
derstand that there will be no exception to this. 

** Post the fence, post the trees. Preach in the press, preach it 
from the pulpit. Cry it in the marketplace and at the public 
gathering—for it isso. Rapists will be lynched in the South de- 
spite all the laws that all the wisdom of all men can make and 
place upon the statute books.” 








——s 

....The Massachusetts Episcopalians have elected Dean 
Lawrence, of the Episcopal School at Cambridge, as Bish. 
op to succeed Phillips Brooks. Dean Lawrence is a Worthy 
clergyman ; and if he is not as marked a man as his prede. 
cessor or as those who have been named as candidates, he 
he will yet make, we believe, an efficient bishop, and the 
better element in his Church is well represented by him, 
He is a man of excellent culture, of comprehensive views 
and fof independent wealth, a grandson of Abbott Law. 
rence. We are heartily in sympathy with the criticisms 
which have been made upon the policy pursued by the 
parties in Massachusetts, which have put forward one 
candidate after another, requiring him to consent to stand 
and killing him off by his necessary refusal. It was some. 
thing not to be expected that such men as Dr. Potter, or 
De. Dix, or Dr. Greer, or Dr. McVickar would consent to 
be candidates. The only chance to get sucha man ig to 
elect him, and then put upon him the responsibility of de. 
clining. 

.... We regret to record the death of Mrs. Chauncey y, 
Depew, a woman who deserves mention for her own sake, 
even if her husband’s distinction is unusually great, 
Of her home life and her singular faithfulness jy 
the education of the children of the family, instructing 
them herself in German, French and English, talking to 
them alternately in the three languages, it would not be 
fitting here to speak at length. She believed her first duty 
was in the home life, but she devoted a great deal of time 
to charity and church work. She was President of the 
Ladies’ Hahnemann Association, of this city, and took 
great interest in the welfare of young girls and women 
who had to earn their own livelihood. She was the 
daughter of the late William Hegeman, one of the founders 
of a leading drug house in this city. She was one of the 
many victims of the prevailing disease, having been 
stricken with the grip two years ago, and never having 
fully recovered. Mrs. Depew was a member of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Episcopal Church. We offer our sincere sym- 
pathies to her husband. 


....Here is a Catholic paper which has a good word for 
New England Puritanism. Referring to our suggestion 
that Catholicism in New England will catch something of 
the spirit of Puritanism and be modified by it, the Denver 
Catholic says: 

“To this Catholics will make no objection. There was much in 
the character of the Puritans to be admired, and in their conduct 
to be imitated with advantage. Their strong faith in God; their 
loyal acceptance of all the obligations of religion as they under- 
stood it; their conscientious effort to square their daily lives in 
accordance with the divine law as expounded to them by their 
teachers; their reverence for religion and its ministers —these 
all are consonant with the spirit of the Catholic Church.” 

This is in striking contrast to what some Catholic papers 
would say. A candid recognition of the truth is becoming 
in any religious paper. 

....The condition of thipgs in Hawaii is not at all 
unhopeful. While a few papers in this country are doing 
all they can to prevent annexation, the movement has 
actually gained strength. By the latest news from the 
islands it appears that the Provisional Government is not 
only able to maintain itself, but that it is fully settled 
that under no circumstances can the Queen be reinstated. 
Annexation settlement is being developed among the 
native Hawaiians. There are only two things now possi- 
ble; one is full anvexation and the other is the mainte- 
nance of a Republican Government under American pro- 
tection, America guaranteeing Hawaii against being 
taken by avy other power. But this would be ultimate 
annexation. 

....In reply to several letters received we wish to say 
that what is reported to be a secret bull or encyclical of 
Leo XIII, ordering the extermination of all heretics, is 
that kind of a bogus document which no ove of moderate 
information could believe genuine. The same is true of a 
number of other quotations from Catholic newspapers and 
dignitaries which have been circulated by the organs of a- 
sort of Know-nothing organization called the American 
Protective Association, which is doing altogether too much: 
of this discreditable and slanderous work. 


....Two of the South Carolina papers, the Charleston’ 
News and Courier and the Columbia State, have been very 
emphatic in denouncing the late disgraceful lynching ; and 
they have the honor of being abused by vote in several 
mass meetings called to approve the lynching. They do 
not seem a bit frightened, and The State says it would 
rather cease to exist than cease to denounce the crime, 
Such brave talk as that will win the day. 

....The determination of Governor Stone, of Mississippi, 
to protect the courts of the State, and to punish the con- 
demned White Caps is most creditable. The friends of the 
White Caps have been gathering to release them, and the 
Governor says they shall suffer their sentences if it takes 
the whole military power of the Stute. 

....President Cleveland has promulgated a very impor- 
tant rule regarding office-seekers. He will deny himself 
to them, hereafter, and also deny audiences to those who 
call to pay their respects. If a President must neglect 
either the public business or the army of office-seekers, it 
is certainly better to neglect the latter. 


....The W. C. 'T. U., of England, has followed the policy 
of the parent society in this country and voted to go into 
politics. The result is division and bitterness. Hasn’t 
the temperance cause foes enough before it that it should 
needlessly introduce discord among its own defenders * 


....We have to thank Governor Flower that he has done 
one disagreeable duty in an honest and courageous way. 
He has refused to pardon Harris, who murdered his wife, 
and the law was executed last Monday. 


....The Cuban rising appears to have been an utter 
fiasco, and the leaders easily yielded, having, it is said, 
been bought over. It seems to have been nothing moré 
than the usual mischievous joke, 
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Religions Intelligene. 
§ WEDISH LUTHERAN JUBILEE. 


BY THE REV. G. H. TRABERT. 





PROBABLY the most important event in Church circles 
in America this year is the Jubilee celebrations in the 
Swedish portion of the Lutheran Church. The event com- 
memorated is the final and firm establishment of the 
Reformativn in Sweden, by which that country became a 
Lutheran nation and one of the bulwarks of Protestantism 
in Europe. In 1519 Olaus Petri, who had studied at Wit- 
tenberg, in Germany, under Luther, began to preach evan- 
gelical doctrines in Sweden ; and when Gustavus Vasa had 
succeeded in driving out the Danes in 1521, he adopted the 
Reformation, to which he had already been inclined when 
in exile. But it was not until 1593 that the Lutheran 
Church was finally and irrevocably established The third 
centenary of that event is being celebrated in that coun- 
try in every congregation; but nowhere in Sweden are the 
preparations so elaborate, and will the jubilee -be cele- 
brated with as much eclat, as in several of the Swedish Lu- 
theran centers in this country. 

It is but little over fifty years ago tbat a few Swedish 
immigrants came to America, the vanguard of the mighty 
stream which of late years came here, spreading over the 
whole land, whose thriving settlements and churches are 
Jound from Maine to California, and from Manitoba to 
Texas. The growth of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 
the United States bas been so rapid, and the influence it is 
exerting is so far-reaching, that it is beginning to attract 
more than ordinary attention. It is united in one synod- 
ical body; the Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Au- 
gustana Synod, which is an integral part of the General 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of North 
America. It comprises seven conferences, Minnesota being 
the largest, with over 100 ministers and 30,000 communi- 
cants, closely followed by Illinois, Kansas, New York, 
Iowa, Nebraska and the Pacific. The New York Confer- 
ence has its chief strength in the New England States ; 
and altho it is scarcely a quarter of a century since Swe. 
dish emigrants settled in New England, it has now 52 
ministers and over 14,000 communicants, of which 5,000 are 
in Connecticut and 3,000 in Massachusetts. 

At a meeting of the Augustana Synod, in Lindsborg, 
Kan., last year, it was resolved to celebrate the jubilee of 
the final establishment of the Lutheran Church in Sweden, 
this year, in connection with its meeting in Rock Island, 
lll. But the event was so far-reaching in its results, and 
the enthusiasm of the Swedish Lutherans so great, that 
there will be celebrations in five centers. In four of these 
the celebration will be on such an elaborate scale as to 
eclipse everything in the line of religious celebration ever 
attempted in this country. The four great Swedish 
Lutheran centers are Chicago, Minneapolis, Rock Island 
and Lindsborg, Kan. In order to give these celebrations a 
sort of international character, the Chicago Pastoral Asso- 
ciation invited Bishop von Scheele, one of the most popular 
bishops of Swederf and a warm friend of the Church in this 
country, to be present and participate in the jubilee. 
Prince Bernadott, who a few years ago startled royalty by 
marrying a young lady not of royal blood, the pious Miss 
Monk, was also invited, but was obliged to decline owing 
to military duties which he could not at this time relin- 
quish. 

Bishop von Scheele will arrive in New York about the 
10th of May, and will participate in the initial celebration 
in Gustavus Adolphus Church on the 13th and 14th insts. 
On the 15th a reception will be tendered him by the 
Lutherans of Philadelphia, at Mount Airy Theological 
Seminary. On the 20th he will reach Minneapolis, where 
the festivities will be held in the Exposition Building on 
the 22d and 23d. From there he will proceed to Lindsborg, 
Kan., where the jubilee exercises will follow immediately 
after the commencement of Bethany College, on the 27th 
and 28th. Chicago will celebrate in the Central Music Hall 
the 3d and 5th of June, where the Bishop will again be the 
most prominent personage. All these celebrations will be 
in an ascending scale, and the climax will be reached at 
Rock Island on June 11th and 12th, where the whole 
Augustana Synod will be present in annual meeting. 

The most prominent feature of all these jubilee exer- 
cises, next to Bishop Scheele’s addres, will be the music, 
the preparations for which are of the most extraordinary 
character. The Swedes are exceedingly fond of music, and 
atall their colleges there is not only provision fora 
thorough course in music, both vocal and instrumental, 
but a large number of students avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered. The talent from these several 
colleges will be employed in the celebrations under direc- 
tion of their professors, Professor Lagerstrom, Doc. Mus., 
of Gustavus Adolphus College, at St. Peter, will direct at 
Minneapolis. At Lindsborg, the Bethany College musical 
faculty will perform the same service, and at Rock Island 
the veteran music director, Dr. Stolpe, will have charge. 
Besides the large choruses which have been practicing 
already for months, some of the best musical talent has 
been engaged at Chicago and other points, among which 
isthe well and favorably known Mme. Augusta Oehr- 
strom-Renard. 

Some idea can be formed of what the Swedish Lutherans 
are doing in the United States, when it is known that they 

have three well-equipped colleges—at Rock Island, IIl., 
Lindsborg, Kan., and St. Peter, Minn.—in which the ag- 
gregate number of students is over eleven huodred ; be- 
sides a number of academies, and a fourth college recently 
incorporated, to be opened in a suburb of Chicago in Sep- 
tember. To show the wide-awake American spirit which 
pervades them, it need but be mentioned that three-fourths 
of all the instruction imparted is in the English language, 
and that provision is made in every one of their colleges 
for a thorough business education. 
In works of beneficence they take a front rank, having a 


large hospitals at St. Paul and Chicago, presided over by 
deaconnesses. Besides this they have five orphan homes, in 
which a large number of children are trained for future 
usefulness, 

The Swedish Lutherans take high ground on the ques- 
tion of temperance and are strong advocates of prohibition. 
WABREN, PENN. 
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NEW METHODS OF CHURCH WORK. 


BY THE REV. PALMER S. HULBERT, 
AssOCIATE PASTOR OF TSE MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH, FIFTH 
AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HERE is the oldest Christian Evangelical church in 
North America; organized in 1628 in the loft of the first 
horse-mill erected on Mavhattan Island. It has millions 
of endowment. It has four churches and three chapels in 
this city. 
Church edifices, ove after another, have been removed 
during these 265 years from below Fourteenth Street, until 
but one remains (a new one oh Second Avenue and Seventh 
Street) which is little more than a mission among the poor 
—mostly foreigners. 
The splendid marble building on Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, once thronged with worshipers, had 
but a handful of attendants at its services, when two 
years ago this “* New Departure” in church work was inau- 
gurated. Now it is crowded. 
The causes which led to the diminished congregation 
were two: (1) the up-town drift of old families; (2), the 
failure of the Church to adopt new methods of work suita- 
ble to the changed conditions surrounding it. Here are a 
few facts: 
1. There is as large a Protestant population below Forty- 
second Street as ever before. 
2. The old Knickerbockers have moved up-town or away. 
3. Their old brownstone houses are now boarding 
houses for the middle classes—always the backbone of 
Church and State. 
4. Apartment houses, splendid in their appointments, 
have grown up in all this region of the city and are filled 
with well-to-do people. 
5, Palatial hotels by the score, princely in their splendor, 
are in this region and are the homes of hundreds of families 
for seven months of the year, besides being the stopping 
place of thousands of transient guests by the day, week or 
longer time. These people are the equal of any families in 
the city, yet churches hitherto have largely lost sight of 
them. 
We have heard in these recent times much of the 
‘lapsed masses ’’; but it is just as true that there is also a 
‘lapsed aristocracy ’’ and a “ lapsed middle class,” 
The Marble Church is reaching these. How we do it. 
1. By the very brightest, most Orthodox and attractive 
preaching. 
2. By “going out and compelling people tocome in.” It 
is of this latter special department in particular that I 
write. ; 
I visit personally ninety of the largest hotels in the city 
every Saturday, and leave two thousand calendars of our 
church services, with invitations to the guests. We have 
certain mottoes which are peculiar to us, such as, ‘ Free 
seats for the guests of this house,” ‘No one will be kept 
waiting in the vestibule while there is a vacant seat in the 
church.” These two we have printed on our public Satur- 
day invitations, with the Order of Services for the follow- 
ing day. Others (in which I claim proprietary rights) 
are ‘Old Doctrines and New Methods,” ‘ Late to bed 
and early to rise, preach the Old Gospel and advertise.” 
These tell the real secret of our success, 
We also send by mail every Saturday these calendars to 
some seventy-five large boarding houses and apartment 
houses of the highest class. 
We are not laboring among the poor, but among the 
well-to-do and the rich. We welcome everybody, however ; 
but we are not attempting everything. This is not an 
‘institutional church,” like St. George’s, in this city, or 
Berkeley Temple, Boston. We have no evening classes, no 
soup-kitchen attachment; wedo not need them for our 
work. We are working along purely spiritual lines. We 
have Y. P.S. C. E., King’s Daughters, Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, Mission Bands, and Missionary Societies 
galore. We haveSociables ; not for the purpose of raising 
money, but for the purpose of becoming acquainted. 
We beiieve that the deepest need of the average man and 
woman is not a physical need, but rather a spiritual need. 
Not higher wages, not more bread and better clothes and 
more money ; but a higher life, more conscience and better 
relations with Jesus Christ. These we endeavor to supply 
toevery one. Our Lord said: “ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these shall be added.” 
We are working along spiritual lines, we believe religion 
is a “‘ business.” Here is the Scripture warrant for our 
plan: Our Lord said, ‘“‘A rich man made a feast and bade 
many ”’; that is, gave a general invitation, as most church- 
es do to-day. The feast was attended by few—most of the 
pews wereempty. He then sent out a special invitation 
by the nands of bis personal servants, and made it so 
earnest, and represented the feast in such glowing colors 
that the whole community felt “compelled” to go; and 
there was a splendid crowd and a fine feast. 
That is exactly what we are doing here. In other words, 
the general invitation failed to get an audience ; the special 
personal invitation succeeded. If one method does not 
succeed, try another. Business men dothis. Business is 
not transacted now as it was fifty yearsago. I insist 
that the Church should be as wise in her business as com- 
mercial men are in theirs. 

No church has any reason for an existence that does not 
reach the people. Churches in this city below Forty- 
second Street are selling their property and moving up- 
town, not because there is not a Protestant population in 
which they ought to work, but solely because they will not 
change their methods of reaching the people. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have just held their spring meeting in Evans- 


ton, Ill,, to arrange their plan of visitation to the fall con- 
ferences. 


---.-At the meeting of the International Young Women’s 
Christian Associations at Toledo, O., a proposition was 
presented by the British Associations to unite in a World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and was accepted 
by the Convention. 


--..-At the annual meeting of the trustees of Lane Semi- 
nary, held last week, it was decided by a virtually unani- 
mous vote to retain Prof. Henry P. Smith in the service of 
the seminary during the next year. The resignation of 
Dr. W. H. Roberts was accepted. 


.--.-From Minneapolis Dr. J. W. Chapman went to Sagi- 
naw, Mich, where, for several months, there had been 
special preparation by union meetings. For three weeks 
he conducted most successful services. The crowds in- 
creased so greatly that the churches were too small, and a 
temporary tabernacle was erected. 


-.--The Wesleyan Methodist Church of England, the 
Mother.Church of Methodism, reports 427,739 full members, 
besides 30,016 on trial. This shows an increase for the year 
of 2,780 full members and of 4,476 on trial. This rate of in- 
crease seems small, and yet it is larger than the Church 
has reported in many previous years, 


--.-The number of free-pew churches in New York City 
will probably be increased by the addition of the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension. The Rev. Percy S. Grant, of 
Fall River, Mass., who has been called to the rectorship to 
succeed Dr. E.Winchester Donald, now of Trivity Church, 
Boston, makes this a condition of his acceptance. 


.-.-The statistics of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
presented recently show, a membership of 66,971, an increase 
of 200. The number of congregations remains the same, 
200. In the Sabbath-schools there are 7,334 teachers and 
78,542 scholars. Nearly one fourth of the membership are 
engaged in active Christian work in the Sabbath-school as 
district visitors, ete. 


....One of the prominent Ultramontane members of the 
German Reichstag has a brother, who, for thirteen years, 
has held ahigh position in the Jesuitorder. He has just 
left that position in a most public manner, giving as his 
reason that Jesuitism is destructive of a man’s independ- 
ence and even his patriotism. As is natural, his action has 
created a great sensation throughout the Empire. 


...-The centenary of the organization of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States (Ger- 
man), was celebrated last week. Ina centennial sermon 
Dr. James Crawford, of Philadelphia, referring to the pro- 
posed union with the Reformed (Dutch) Church, said that 
an attempt to mix the two denominations would fail, be 
cause the latter had become thoroughly Presbyterianized. 


...- The summaries of statistics of the Congregational 
churches in this country,as completed,show 5,139 churches, 
a gain of 154; 541,725 members, a gain of 16,628; benevolent 
contributions, $2,651,892, an increase of $203,017; home ex- 
penditures, $7,138,592, an increase of $346,985. The total 
additions to the churches have been 54,576, of which 31,582 
were on confession. There have been 14,040 adult baptisms 
and 10,357 infant baptisms. 


....Probably the largest congregation in the United 
States is that of the Church of the most Precious Blood 
(Roman Catholic), in this city. It was founded for Italians 
only afew years ago, and 25,000 of that nationality belong 
to its parish. The parish of St. Joachim, which is also an 
Italian Church, has about 15,000 communicants, and it is 
estimated that 7,800 attend mass there every Sunday, there 
being six services. 


....There is apparent a growing tendency toward the 
use of Bible readings in city work. At the 77th annual 
meeting of the New York Female Auxiliary Bible Society 
a report showed that during the past year the Bible read- 
ers had made 15,079 visits and had distributed 549 Bibles 
and’ parts of Bibles, besides doing charitable work and 
caring for meetings. The work of the Society bas been 
pushed during the last vear among the Italians, Scandina- 
vians, Hebrews, Chinese, Spanish-speaking people,and the 
deaf, dumb and blind. With the representatives of the 
Spanish race much success has been attained. 


....Some one has conceived the idea of holding a Chris- 
tian Congress in Jerusalem in 1900, in celebration of the 
nineteenth century of the birth of Christ. A meeting of the 
projectors of this Congress was held in Philadelphia last 
week, at which the Rev. H. C. McCook, D.D., presided, and 
Col. Jesse E. Peyton, a leading advocate of the idea, set 
forth at length the reasons in favor of it. It is proposed to 
have a public meeting, July 4tb, in Philedelphia, in front 
of Independence Hall, which shall adopt resolutions in 
favor of the Congress, and send them to the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago in September for approval. 


.... Returns received from additional presbyteries are as 
follows: Three—Des Moines, Dakota Indian and Knox 
approve in part, and one of them, Knox,also asks fo 
a new creed. Two, Union and San Francisco, approve 
entire, and Union also desires a new creed. One, Gun- 
nison, decides to take no action and requests a new 
creed. The total thus far received shows that of 175 pre sby- 
teries, 25 take no action on the overtures, 35 approve en- 
tire, 51 disapprove entire, 64 approve in part and 70 desire a 
new creed. Of the presbyteries reported this week, that of 


San Francisco voted toapprove entire in order to forestall 
more radical revision,and that of Gunnison declivedjto take 
action: 1, Because of doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the Committee; 2, because of preference for a shorter 
creed ; 3, because of doubt as to the expediency of action in 
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.... The question of the eligibility of women to the office 
of ruling elder is a very absorbing one in the Cnmberland 
Presbyterian Church. Last year the General Assembly, 
by a vote of 105 to 90, made a declarationin favor of 
women. Several presbyteries have overtured the General 
Assembly to rescind this action ; but there are also over- 
tures from other presbyteries strongly supporting it. 
Those who favor repeal do it on the ground that women 
are constitutionally ineligible and that nothing should be 
done tochange the constitution to make them eligible. In 
order to settle the constitutional question involved The 
Cumberland Presbyterian favors the submission of an 
overture to the presbyteries. making women eligible to the 
office of elder and deacon. ‘ 


....The controversy over Welsh Disestablishment is 
increasing, and presenting some curious features. Among 
them is the following, taken from The Church Times, the 
ultra High Church organ. Speaking of certain ‘‘ prosaic 
facts” which will result from Disestablishment, it fears an 
increase of religious bitterness and says: 

“Altho in other respects the relations between Churchmen 
and Dissenters are already sufficiently strained, yet, thanks to 
the conciliatory policy of the large landowners, Nonconformist 
and Church tenant-farmers are at present on equal terms. But 
there can be no doubt that with Disestablishment an entirely 
different set of conditions would arise. There is, as a rule, no 
lack of applicants for vacant farms, and those landowners who 
now ask no questions for conscience’ sake will hardly be dispcsed 
to ignore entirely ths question of religion in making their 
choice.” 


.... The fiscal year of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church closed with the month of March, and 
many societies took occasion to send to the Board the ac- 
cumulated offerings of the year just before the year ended. 
In consequence the offerings of the young people for the 
month were greatly in excess of those of the previous 
month. The Societies of Christian Endeavor contributed 
$959.82, and the Sunday-schools and young people’s organ- 
izations other than Christian Endeavor gave ¥*4,612.61, 
making a total for the month of 45,572.48 given to the 
Board by the young people. Many of the societies and 
Sunday-schools are taking up special Jines of missionary 
work in Alaska, Indian Territory, New Mexico, Minnesota, 
Colorado and Utah, at the suggestion of Mr. Penfield, re- 
cently put in charge of the Young People’s Department. 

....Returns have not been received from all the classes 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and it is not yet certainly 
known whether the plan of federal union with the Re- 
formed (German) Church has been adopted or not. The 
Christian Intelligencer says that the majority either way 
will be very small. It inclines to the belief that it will be 
against federal union. It thinks that the adverse vote is 
largely due to a fear of “ disunion in ourown Church and 
that innate repuguance to change an experiment which 
seems inwrought in the Dutch character.” It expresses 
disappointment and sorrow at the result, and feels that 
‘‘our two Reformed Churehes have missed the oppottunity 
of leading in a movement, the beneficent effects of which 
no one could forecast or measure.’’ So far as the adverse 
vote was influenced by the idea of a union with the Presby- 
terian Church. The Christian Intelligencer believes that 
those who entertain this hope will be disappointed. 


...5t. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal church is 
one of the richest in the city. It numbers among its at- 
tendants Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt, 
John Jacob Astor, G. G. Williams, President of the Chem- 
ical Bank, Austin Corbin and Robert Bonner. The Roose- 
velts also worship there, and the Rhinelanders, the Harpers, 
the Livingstons, Mrs. W. K. Thorne and Chauncey M. De- 
pew. At the services on May 7th, the rector, Dr. David H. 
Greer, stated that the sum of $80,000 was needed to add ten 
feet to the rear of the church, provide a new chancel, a new 
reredos, two pew chaneel organs and re-decorate the church. 
When the subscription blanks were taken up and the col- 
lection made, it appeared that more than the required sum 
had been raised. While thus providing liberally for its 
own needs, the church has been generous outside. It sup- 
ports a Swedish chapel, a Rescue Mission, a Chinese Guild, 
and Armenian and Syrian missions. In four years anda 
half ithas paid out $1,035,000 for charity and current ex- 
pensex. 


.... The blow so long expected is now about to fall upon 
the Stundists (a hody of earnest evangelical Christians in 
Russia). The extermination laws, than which noth- 
ing more shameful or cruel has ever disgraced Russia, are, 
itis said, to be promulgated at once, and to come into 
operation in the provinces of Kief and Kherson, on May 
Ist, old style (May 13th),and elsewhere in July. The govern- 
ors of the provinces in which the Stundists are most nu- 
merous have sent secret instructions to their subordinates 
as to how the new enactments are to be carried out swiftly 
and surely. It isnow definitely known that the most impor- 
tant provisions of this hateful law are the following: (1) 
The children of Stundists who are under sixteen, whose 
parents continue obdurate, are to be placed under the 
guardiansbip and tutelage of the village priests or other 
responsible orthodox persons, who are to see that their 
parents have no dealings with them, and that they are 
properly instructed in the doctrines and rites of the Rus- 
sian Cburch. (2) Stundist children who have not been 
baptized into the orthodox Church are to be obliged to re- 
ceive this rite from the priest of: their village, and any 
parent placing obstacles in the way of the priest is to be 
banished foraterm of years either to Siberia or to Trans- 
caucashh. (3) No schools, whether Sunday or day schools, 
are to be permitted in convection with Stundist places of 
worship. (4) Even tothe grave ruthless persecution, is to 
follow these brethren; they are to be buried apart from 


the orthodox in the unconsecrated portion of the church- 
yard. (5) No Stundist will be permitted to employ any 
orthodox servant. Finally—probably the most horrible 
provision of allin its effects—the passports of Stundists 
are to be marked with the word ‘Stundist,” so that 
wherever they go the police way have them unoder super- 
vision. 





Missions. 


_ 


CONVERSIONS TO MOHAMMEDANISM. 


DURING the a&utrmn of 1892 one Osman Pasha arrived at 
Mosul, ia Eastern Turkey, with three commissions from 
the Sultan ; his field was the three vilayets of Mosul, Bag- 
dad and Busra, and his office was—1, the collection of arrear 
taxes from Christians, some of which had been over twenty 
years unpaid ; 2, the conversion of the Arabs of the prov- 
inces from their nomad life; and 3, the turcing of the Yez- 
idis to Mohammedanism. He succeeded in getting con- 
siderable money, after great oppression and cruelty, upon 
old taxes; but the nomad Arab chiefs were so terrified by 
his wild thre1ts that they left the provinces ina body. It 
is of the third commission that we wish especially to 
speak, 

The Yezidis have in Mosul two chiefs, one religious, Ali 
Bey, the other Myrza Bey, Whose office is secular, both 
young men. 

In September Osman Pasha brought some forty of the 
leading Yezidis before « body of Moslems in Mosul for the 
purpose of compelling them to renounce their faith and to 
accept Islamism. One only of the forty did so. He was 
the above mentioned Myrza Bey, whose life had been 
threatened to such an extent that he did not dare resist 
He had no conception whatever of the faith he professed 
then and there to accept. The rest were imprisoned and 
tortured, and some even died of the injuries thus received ; 
and yet they beld firmly to their old faith. 

Osman Pasha, feeling that be had subdued them, tele- 
graphed to the Porte that the Yezidis had all become 
Moslems. His statements were not accepted at the capital 
as entirely trustworthy, and a repiy was sent saying that 
thestatement was too remarkable to present to the Sultan 
unless it was signed hy the administrative council of the 
Mosul vilayet. 

As most of the members of this council were opposed to 
Osmau Pasha, be could obtain their signatures only by 
violence or bribes. He made many threats, and at the same 
time procured from Constantinople decorations for 
various influential parties in Mosul, including the Amer- 
ican missionaries. Finally another telegram was sent to 
the Porte confirming the former report, and declaring that 
1,500,000 Yezidis have embraced Islamism, giving also the 
names of all classes, enemies of Osman Pasha, who had op- 
posed the act of conversion. 

Ali Bey, the religious head of the Yezidis, in spite of 
promises, threats, imprisonment and torture, was finally 
banished. : 

The result of all this is that there is a practical reign of 
terror in this region. The Kurds, and other robbers of 
the mountains, encouraged by the state of affairs, have 
broken loose upon the defenseless peasantry. 

Soldiers heavily armed have been sent into the Yezidi 
villages accompanied by Moslem pries's to teach the Koran 
and see that its precepts are followed. Prayers are said be- 
tween the muttered curses of the people, as they submit to 
the power that rules them. ° 


& 
> 


....Not only the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions but the cause of missions in all the world has suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death of Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Mitchell was born in Hudson, N. Y , 
in 1835, graduated at Williams College in 1853, and at 
Union Theological Seminary in 1859. His first pastorate 
was in Richmond, Va. Afterward he served in Morris- 
town, N. J., and in Chicago and Cleveland. It was from 
this last pastorase that he was called, in 1884, to fill the 
place of Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. No 
one who came in contact with him in his work, whether in 
the pastorate or in the Secretary's chair, could fail to be 
greatly influenced by him. Always kindly and cordial, he 
had a power not only over persons but over audiences 
which was marvelous. He was an intensely conscientious 
man, feeling keenly the demands of the minutest duties of 
his work. He found it impossible to slur anything, and 
whatever demands were made upon him he undertook to 
the best of his ability to fulfill. Not naturally robust, the 
strain of continued responsibility and work was more 
than he could bear. His sympathies, too, were keen ; and 
this furnished an additional strain upon the nervous sys- 
tem. For some time it has been evident that he was work- 
ing beyond his strength, and various efforts were made to 
relieve him. They, however, came too late, and he has 
fallen at his post. 

.... The annual meeting of the Greek Evangelical Alli- 
ance of Asia Minor was held in January, in Smyrna. 
There was a good attendance, including some of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, the Rev. Edward Riggs, 
of Marsovan Theological Seminary, and the Rev. J. 
McNaughton, of Smyrna. Reports were presented from 
the different churches, including those of Smyrna, Mag- 
nesia (Manisa), Biendir, Ordoo and Semen, and on every 
hand were encouraging and showed that the good work 
begun and carried on for so long by the late Dr. George 
Constantine has not fallen back in any degree. The re- 
ceipts as reported amounted to $3,034, of which sum $1,120 
was contributed by the American Board and the rest was 
raised by subscription and by contributions from different 
churches. The Alliance supports four preachers, one in 
Smyrna, one in Magnesia, one in Ordoo and one in Bien- 
dir; also teachers in the first three places. There has been 
not a little persecution, especially in the Ordoo field, but 
on the whole they have all fared better almost than was 
anticipated. 





...-At the recent opening of the Lutheran College at 
Guntur, India, Lord Wenlock, the Governor of Madras, 
publicly expressed the thanks of the British Government 
to the Americans who had done so much to elevate the peo- 
ple of India, especially through the colleges they have 
founded and are supporting. 





....The Synod of New York, with a view to increasing 
interest in mission work, h»s arranged for a Missionary 
Congress to be held in the First Presbyterian Church, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for three davs, June 6th, 7th ang 
8th. Each presbytery is to elect as many ministers ang 
elders as are elected to tbe synod and according to the 
same plan. In addition, each church is to send one repre. 
sentative, to be appointed from among the members of the 
congregation, and each woman’s presbyterial society wi) 
send three representatives elected by its corps of officers, 
The program will spread before the people every organized 
department of the Church’s work. The object is to stir 
interest in that work in meetings which, relieved from the 
technicalities of judicatories, may offer time for prayer and 
discussion. 


....Among the various associations for benevolent and 
religious work is one which was started in England eight 
years ago and has found warm supporters in this country, 
called The Ministering Children’s League. Its object is 
to train up little ones from the earliest years to think and 
work for others. It has more lately spread to Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, South Africa and India, where g 
large number of branches have been established through- 
out the land, reaching not only European but Eurasian 
and native children. It seems that a number of Buddhists 
and Hindus have been very much attracted by it and de- 
sire to have a similar association among their own chil- 
dren, and the result has been that an associated society 
has been started called The League ef Hindus, and the 
patrons have been very successful ‘in introducing it into 
various mission schoois. 


...-The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church held its annual .meeting last week 
at Philadelphia. The receipts reported for the year 
amounted to $150,650, an increase of $227 over those of the 
preceding year. The Society employs 123 missionaries, 
located as follows: Africa, 7; China, 31; India, 42; Japan, 
12; Korea, 1; Mexico, 2: North American Indians, 6; Per- 
sia, 12; Siam, 3, and Laos,7. It has twenty-six boarding 
and day schools, and supports fifty-seven Bible readers 
and many assistants engaged in hospital and general char- 
ity work. 


....-According to statements made by the chief officer of 
the missionary ship, ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ there is a fierce war 
among the cannibals cf the island of Ruk, one of the 
Mortlock group in the South Pacific. One of the missiona- 
ries, Mr. Scannell, undertook to separate two bands, but 
was unable to, and barely escaped with his life. Mr. Dun- 
can reports open hostility between the natives of Ponape 
and the Spanish rulers, that several Spaniards have been 
killed in the Marshall Islands, and that the Germans at 
Juluit have driven off the native Christian teachers. 


....The Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary 


Union has announced the total receipts for the last finan- 
cial year as $890,922.46. The donations from churches and 
the women’s societies were $757,305.18, a gain of $360,389.69 
over the similar receipts of the previous year. 


THE ALLEGED DOCETISM OF THE GOSPEL OF 
PETER. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY 'N LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


II. 


It thus seems that all signs, even of the least offensive 
forms of Docetism, are wanting in our fragment. 

But what are we todo then with the account of Sera- 
pion’ His words are as follows : 


* For we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other Apostles 
as we do Christ; but we reject, as men of experience, the writ- 
ings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that such were not 
handed down to us. For when I visited you I supposed that all 
of you held to the true faith, and as I had not read the Gospel, I 
said: If this isthe only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read. But now, having learned from what has been 
told me that their mind was involved in some heresy, | will 
hasten to come to you again. Therefore, brethren, expect me 
shortly. But you will learn, brethren, from what bas been writ- 
ten to you, that we perceived the nature of the heresy of Mar- 
cianus, and that, not understanding what he was saying, he con- 
tradicted himself. For, having obtained this very Gospel from 
others who were Ascetics,* that is from the successors of those 
who introduced it, whom we call Docetiw (for most of their 
opinions are in agreement with the teaching of those men),t we 
were able to read it through, and we found most of it in accord 
with the true doctrine of the Savior, but some precepts added,+ 
which we have subjoined for you.” 

In consideriag the bearing of these words it must be re- 
marked that. the mere fact that the Gospel of Peter was 
used by certain heretics or by an heretical sect is no proof 
of its heretical character; for we know that our canonical 
Gospels were accepted by many of the leading heretics of 
the early Church, notably by Valentinus and his school. 
And itis worthy of note that Serapion does not say that 
these heretics to whom he refers were themselves the 
authors of the Gospel, or that tney had made heretical 
emendations or additions. It isevident, however, that the 
Gospel did contain some things not found in our canonical 





* rap’ dAAwv Tov aoxyoavTwr, have felt compelled to depart 
from the usual translation of this passage and to take dox70, intransl- 
tively in accordance with New Testament and Patristic usage. 

+ Ta yap gpovnwata Ta TAEiova éExeivwn éori THe JiacKahias. 
The reason seems here to be given for calling these men Docet. They 
are so called by Serapion (it is to be noticed that it is not said that they 
give the name to themselves) because their opinions agree with the 
opinions of acertain sect known as Docete. If this interpretation be 
doubtful, it is at least certain that Ta gpovipata Ta wAeiova cannot 
be the “opinions of the Gospel of Peter.” as commonly supposed ; for 
Serapion says just below that most of its teachings are in accord with 
the true doctrine of the Savior. 

¢ teva dé rpoadiactaApéva, As diaoTéAAw in New Testament and 
Patristic Greek means “ tocommand,” the unusual word tpoodiaoTe 
can hardly mean anything else than “to give additional commands.” 
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Gospels which were used by the heretics in question to sup- 
port their views. 

But what were their views? The word Docetism as used 
by the Fathers commonly designates, not a distinct school 
or party but simply an opinion or doctrine held by men of 
various parties. Only by Hippolytus and Clement of 
Alexandria isthe name Docetz applied to a special sect ; 
Epipbanius, Philaster and other anti-heretical writers 
knew of no such sect. The account of Hippolytus indi- 
cates that the sectaries with whom he was acquainted, 
and who gave themselves the name Docetz, were Gucstic in 
much of their thinking, but held a doctrine of Christ’s 
body much less Docetic than that of most of the Gnostics. 
Hippolytus does not kuow on what ground they are called 
Docetie, and they certainly cannot have taken their name 
from their Christology which was so slightly Docetic and 
which was evidently so minor a part of their system. 
Clement of Alexandria (‘‘Stvom.” iii, 13) makes Julius 
Cassianus the founder of the sect of Docetw; but that 
which attracts Clement’s attention in connection with 
him is not his Docetism but his Asceticism. Whether he 
was strongly Docetic we do not know ; but Clement’s refer- 
ence is such as to lead us to think that his sect, like that 
described by Hippolytus, took its name from something 
else than its Christology.* Whether, therefore, the 
Christians to whom Serapion gives the name Docetx 
are to be identified with those mentioned by Clement and 
Hippolytus or not, it is at least evident that the mere use 
of the name cannot be regarded as a proof that they were 
heretical in their Christology ; and if we are to conclude 
that they were related to the other Docetz it is more than 
probable that, whatever their Christology, it was not the 
determining nor, indeed, a prominent feature of their sys- 
tem. In fact, Serapion’s reference, in the passage quoted, 
to ascetics, and his use of the word dvecraduéva in speaking 
of the additions which he found in the Gospel of Peter, 
seem to imply that the errors of the Christians of Rhossus 
lay not in the sphere of Christology, but in the sphere of 
practical life, and that it was an extreme or unhealthy 
Asceticism which he was attacking. This would bring-his 
Docetw into line with those mentioned by Clement, and 
would also explain the fact that he does not condemn the 
Gospel in severe and sweeping terms, as he would be likely 
to do if it taught an heretical Christology—a subject upon 
which at this period, as a result of its conflict with 
Gnosticism, the Church was peculiarly sensitive. In fact, 
Serapion speaks very kindly of the Gospel, declaring its 
general truthfulness and finding fault with it, not because 
it contradicts the true doctrine at any point, but because 
it contains some unwarranted additions. The nature of 
these additions it is not difficult to guess. They consisted, 
doubtless, of utterances of Christ similar to that quoted 
by Cassianus and referred by Clement tothe Gospel of the 
Egyptians—utterances more or less Ascetic in their tenden- 
cy; or of statements like that which Origen (in Matt. 
10; 17) tells us the Gospel actually contained, namely, that 
the brethren of Christ were children of Joseph by a 
former wife, which was also turned to account by Ascetics. 
Such extra-canonical passages might be numerous and yet 
not appear in the fragment which has been recovered. It 
is not probable that Serapion was referring to the additions 
found in the narrative of the resurrection; for a Father of 
the second century would hardly take offense at such pious 
exaggerations, all of which are very modest compared 
witb the notions of his day and none of which is harmful 
either to doctrine or practice. 

This examination of Serapion’s account confirms the con- 
clusion drawn from our examination of the Gospel itself, 
that we are not warranted in accusing its author of hold- 
ing Docetic views of Christ. 

LanE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 218T. 
AGAINST INTEMPERANCE.—PROVERBS 23: 29-35, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink is rag- 
ing: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise—Prov- 
erbs 20: 1, 

NorkEs.—This passage occurs ina section of the book, 
beginning with chapter 22: 17, and going through the next 
chapter, which resembles the first chapter in being ad- 
monitious by a father, or teacher, to his “son,” and having 
connected passages like those of the present lesson. First, 
we have a mention of the ‘‘ woes’ caused by intemperance. 
They include quarrels, physical injuries and bleared eyes. 
“ Wine.”’—By wine is meant, as always in the Bible, 
the fermented juice of the grape, while strong drink is an 
intoxicating liquor made of dates or any other substance. 
The biblical wine was always somewhat intoxicating. 
“Tarry long.’—The thought is of prolonged feasts. Bar- 
rooms were not known then, and there were not con- 
veniences for poor people to get drunk easily. These 
were full feasts of the richer people’ generally. 
“Go to seek out mixed wine.”’—People who 
are adepts at inventing or concocting the choicest 
sorts of wine, mixed with spices or drugs or gums to in- 
crease its intoxicating power. They were connoisseurs, 
who devoted themselves to the pleasures of the table. 
* Shall behold strange things.” —Better than the “ strange 
women” of the Old Version. It is parallel with the next 
clause; the eye of a drunken man sees strange, imaginary 
Sights, and his tongue babbles crooked, meaningless 
things. Neither eye nor tongueacts normally. There is 
possible reference even to delirium tremens.—-—“ Lteth 
down in the midst of the sea.’’—As senseless. A drunken 
man has no sense of danger. He lies downina gutter or a 
roadway, where he is in the greatest danger. “T was 


























* Whether Clement and Hippolytus are referring to the same or to dif- 
ferent sects is not certain; Clement says nothing of the Gnostic specula- 
tion which Hippolytus describes at length, and Hippolytus does not re- 
fer to the Asceticism of which Clement speaks: 





not hurt.””—The drunken stupor makes him insensible to 
pain as well as danger, and so leaves him doubly unpro- 
tected. ‘ 

Instruction.—The remedy which the wise man gives to 
his son for drunkenness is a very radical one It is, not to 
look on wine. That is the extremest total abstinence. We 
may not have the right to interpret this advice too liter- 
ally, for there is no doubt that the best of meninold times 
used wine moderately as a beverage; but even then the 
drift was toward total abstinence. In the time of their 
temple service the priests were forbidden to use any wine; 
and there were the Nazarites, who were under a perpetual 
vow to abstain totally. Such abstention was regarded as 
a special virtue if not required. It is here imposed asa 
positive duty on those who are in danger of over-indul- 
gence. 

The writer’s contempt is poured on rich, well-to-do men, 
who delight in knowing all about wines and just how they 
should be drunk. We have many such people now, but 
these connoisseurs are not likely to be in the Sunday- 
school, 

This lesson really isa prophecy of the present day, when, 
employing Paul's principle not to taste of what makes 
one’s brother to offend, we have learned the general rule 
of total abstinence. If we are obliged to admit that the 
good men of Bible times used wine, yet we have improved 
in our sense of duty. There has been progress in morals 
since Solomon’s times in rules against polygamy, slavery 
and wine drinking. 

The saddest thing in the whole lesson, describing the 
evils of intoxication, is given in thelast verse. The drunk- 
ard, coming out of his debauch, wants to repeat it. He 
says: ‘‘ When shall [awake ? I will seek it yet again.” 
The drunkard loses his moral force, his will power. He 
becomes a slave to the habit. He isno longera free map. 
He knows he is a fool and he wants to be a fool. 

Don’t say that this description applies to one who uses 
whisky, brandy and distilled liquors, but not to one who 
uses beer or light, intoxicating liquors. In the old times 
there were no distilled liquors. Even the “ strong drink ”’ 
was not distilled. It was a sort of beer or wine. Itis pure 
wine that did all this evil, and which we are advised not 
to look on. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
— —% L. C., Newton Center, Mass., accepts call to Pittsburg, 
enn. ‘ 
CONRAD, K. N., Quincy, accepts call to Kinderhook, N. Y. 
CHESNEY, E., Bay City, accepts call to Midland, Mich. 
ELDER, J. A., Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 
FOSKETT, BartTLerr, Deadwood, S. D., resigns 
FREEMAN, N. L., Vernon, accepts call to Bay City, Mich. 
GREENWOOD, C. J., Greenwood, called to Sioux City, Ia. 
HAGGARD, F. P., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 
HEMBY, J. P., Gloucester, Miss., resigns. 
HUDSON, Geo. H., Okemos, accepts call to Clarkston, Mich. 
KEPLER, G. W., Mark, Ia., accepts call to Stratton, Neb. 
KING, G. O., Springfield, O., resigns. 
LEE, J. W., Meridian, accepts call to Grenada, Miss. 
LESTER, C. 8., Benton Harbor, Mich., resigns. 
LUKE, Rev., Mount Pleasant, [a., resigns. 
MORRIS, J. M., Pine Plains, N. Y., accepts call to Niantic, Conn. 
SAGE, E. C., New Haven, Conn., called to Bloomington, II]. 
SMITH, E. P., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Norwalk, O. 
SHERMAN, R. H., New Hartford, accepts call to Clinton, Conn. 
TISDALE, N. O., Utica, accepts call to New Hartford, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BAILEY. GurpenN F., Yale Sem., accepts call to West Avon. 
Yonn. 
BARBER, LutHer H., Vernon Center, Conn., resigns. 
BARRIE, Nits C., ord. Apr. 27th, Worcester, Mass. 
BJORKMAN, L. W.. A., Hartford, Conn., called to Swedish Mis- 
sion ch., Lake View, Chicag®, Il. 
BONFILS, ELLsworth, Christ ch., Mt. Hope, New York, N. Y., 
resigns. 
BONNEY, Joun R., becomes permanent pastor, Orland, Ind. 
CARR, WILLIAM, West Medway, accepts call to Sheffield, Mass. 


CHANDLER, Joseph H., St. Anthony Park, accepts call to St. 
Paul, Minn. 


COLBY, JouN S., Andover Sem., accepts call to Marlboro, N. H. 

CUTLER, TEMPLE, Essex, Mass., resigns. 

DAVIDSON. Joun N., Milwaukee, called to T'wo Rivers, Wis. 

BIRRSON, STEPHEN (i, Claremont, accepts call to Moreno, 
al. 


FELT, Jesse B., Gainesville, accepts cali to Carthage, N. Y. 
GORDON, WIL.1aM C., Anderson, Ind., resigns. 
GREGORY, HERBERT, accepts call to Emery, 8S. D. 
HARBUTT, CHARLES, Bridgton, Me., resigns. 


KENESTON, LutTHeEr M., Ashburnham, Mass., called to Shelton, 
Conn. 


KINGSBURY, NATHANIEL, ord. April 23d, Glenmary, Tenn. 


LELAND, WIL.18s D., Exeter, N. H., called to Pawtucket ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 


LIBBY, EpaGar H., Chicago, IIl., called to St. Louis, Mo. 

MacAYEAL, Howarp S., Cambridge, Neb., resigns. 

MORROW, CornELius W., accepts call to Second ch., Norwich, 
Conn. 


NOYES, Warren L., Harriman, Tenn., called to Whiting and 
Sudbury, Vt 


PERKINS, Srpney, K., Haverhill, N. H., resigns. 

ROUSE, Freperick T., inst. April 26th, Plantsville, Conn. 
SAUNDERS, Esen E., Rio and Pingree, N. D., resigns. 
SCOLES, RicHarp, Chester, Mass., resigns. 

SMALL, Harry E., Yale Sem., called to Branford, Conn. 
THORY WILLARD B., inst. April 25th, First ch., Binghamton, 


VORCE, J. Howe, accepts call to Enfield, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Joun B., Porter, called to Washington, Ind. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, Lewiston, Mich., resigns. 

WINSLOW, Epwarp C., Attleboro Falls, Mass., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAGLEY, James E., Unit., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 


BARR, W. W., United Pres., Philadelphia, Penn., withdraws his 
resignation. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES E., Pres., inst. May 9th, Sharpsville, Penn. 


FORSBERG, N. J., Luth., McKeesport, accepts call to Braddock, 
Penn. 


GRAHAM, StTepnen T., Prot. Epis., Norwalk, Conn., resigns. 
LILLISON, J. P., Luth., Muskegon, Wis., resigns. 
OSGOOD, B. M., Free Bap., Springvale, Me., called to Lawrence, 


PORTER,JE. W., Free Bap., Blackstone, Muss., resigns. 





Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 





THE closing concert of the useful Church Choral So- 
ciety’s fifth season, occurring on Wednesday evening, in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, on Madison Avenue, was 
distinguirhed by the first performance of a new work 
in the demesne of ecclesiastical music for concert pur- 
poses; one by an American, whose emphatic success in it 
is, therefore, the more gratifying. It was the “Hora 
Novissima” of Mr. Horatio W. Parker, of this city, 
one of our younger musicians of mark. “The com- 
position may be classed as an undramatic sacred can- 
tata; and the familiar and varied poetic contents of the 
well-known Latin hymn cf Bernardus of Morlaix assuredly 
afford textual materials richly available for a musician’s 
mind and hand, tho with their setting a particular discre- 
tion and sentiment must be desirable. Mr. Parker has ap- 
proached his subject and the devotional aspirations and 
beautiful imagery of the poem in a sober and appreciative 
spirit. So undertaken and so carried out by a musician of 
the superior gifts which Mr. Parker has already shown him- 
self to possess, the ** Hora Novissima” provesa strikingly 
beautiful, serious and effective score, well deserving one 
compliment already afforded it—its formal publication 
here and in London. It is written for the usual solo quar- 
tet and for chorus, orchestra and organ. It offers eleven 
numbers, of which seven are choral; these last the most 
impressive, as would be often in a very high degree ex- 
pected by those who have some inference as to the con- 
fident skill of Mr. Parker in working out an elaborate 
musical climax. The melody is fluent but dignified; 
secularity of themes and treatment is avoided: and the 
impression throughout is one of propriety in musical 
thought and of solidity in mechanical expression. The 
orchestration is masterly, richly modern, and the 
masculinity of the score isstrong. The ‘‘ Hora Novissima” 
willadd much to its composer’s repute in this country, and 
it should win favor in English musical circles presently. 
Its performance on this occasion was not satisfactory, 
even with the conductorial help of the composer. A 
much larger chorus than the relatively small tho excellent 
one of the Society named is due to it, a better balanced 
and better drillei orchestra, and quite another kind of 
concert hall. The soloists, Mrs. Theodore Toedt, soprano ; 
Miss Ruth Thompson, contralto; Mr. S. Fischer Miller, 
tenor, and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, bass, accomplished what 
were their responsibilities acceptably. Preceding the 
‘Hora Novissima” the Overture to Mendelssohn’s “ Atha- 
lia’ was played under the direction of the Society's con- 
ductor, Mr. Richard Henry Warren. The boisterously 
stormy evening made the numerous audience a compliment 
to the concert and to the author of its main attraction. 

For the days and weeks just at hand there are promis- 
ing of entertainment sundry announcements, each indi- 
cating that to seek for Chicago asa Gilead monoplizing all 
the balm is not yet necessary. Twelve of Mr. Anton 
Seidl’s orchestral concerts will be given in the main audi- 
torium of the Madison Square Garden during this week 
and that to come, one each evening, except Monday of this 
week and on the Sundays ; with several special Wagner pro- 
grams prominent in the series and the aid of many well- 
known soloists. The Hinrichs Opera Company will sing 
for a few weeks a familiar repertory down in the spacious 
Grand Opera House, beginning on the night of the fifteenth. 
Mr. Carl V. Lachmund and Mr. Xaver Scharwenka will 
direct an orchestral concert, also to occur in the Madison 
Square Garden on the twenty-third of this month, for the 
benefit of a local charity. The presence in the city again of 
Mrs. Amalia Materna, the distinguished German dramatic 
soprano,of Vienna and Bayreuth note, has made practicable 
her aid in a‘couple of concerts here, on respectively the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of this month, to be given 
in the Music Hall under the direction of Mr.Walter Dam- 
rosch and with the assistance of the chorus of the Oratorio 
Society and the orchestra of the Symphony Society. In the 
first concert a Wagnerian program will besung. Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah” will be given in the secord one. 

One of the most noteworthy articles on the topic of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” is that contributed by Prof. C. Villiers Stan- 
ford to the pages of the last Fortnightly Review. 
The relation of the work to the truly conceived and truth- 
fully executed drama in music is especially pointed out; 
as is its close kinship in purpose and fashion with the 
Wagnerian theory of music-drama. A _ particular, tho 
merely outline analysis of the likeness to ‘‘ The Master- 
singers’’ is made. ‘In ‘The Mastersingers,’”’ he re- 
marks, ‘there are no full closes save at the fall of the 
curtain, and the music runs on cootinuously from begin- 
ning to end. In‘ Falstaff’ there are definite, numerous 
full closes, which are, however, so artfully conceived that 
they give the impression of continuity without sacrificing 
the relief to the ear. In ‘The Mastersivgers’ there 
are definite phrases associated with definite person- 
alities and _ associations; in ‘Falstaff’ the same 
result is produced by orchestral coloring and by the use of 
and interchange of certain definite rhythms. In ‘The 
Mastersingers’ there are two or three complete lyrical 

passages, songs, if they may be so termed without offense, 


which can be performed separately from the work with- 
out much sacrifice of effect or value. In ‘ Falstaff’ there 
are none, nor is it possible to repeat any passage without 
wholly spoiling the scene.” 

Professor Stanford asserts positively—and in this 
every trustworthy account coincides—that in “ Falstaff ” 
Verdi has developed to peculiar completeness that nuova 
mantera, that third style which is so indicated in 
“ Otello,’”’ in distinction to what in even the “ Requiem,” 
much less in ‘* Aida”’ or its predecessors, pointed to it. He 
refers ‘“ Falstaff” only toward ‘ Otello,” as exemplifying 
a ‘‘third style as distinct from his two earlier methods as 
is that of Beethoven,” and he is also bold enough to de- 
clare that in estimating such a work as this new late one, 
and in heeding the amazing physical and mental vigor of 
Verdi the great Italian composer may yet startle the 
musical world with “a new opera as far in advance of 





‘Falstaff’ as ‘ Otello’ is of ‘ Aida.’ 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention én our lst of “ Books of the 





tertwsts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


MRS. CHANLER’S NEW DRAMA.* 


We are half inclined to think that 
Amélie Rives—the name Mrs. Chanler 
still keeps in her title-pages—is more of a 
dramatist than poet or novelist ; that is, 
her genius, forshe has genius, lends itself 
more kindly to the playwright’s methods 
than to the lyrical or narrative modes of 
expression. In her novels and stories we 
have, along with notably vigorous and 
sustained imagination, gross over-state- 
ment and unmistakable worrying of the 
dictionary. In a less degree the same 
faults of superfecundity and undue pant- 
ing at her work are prominent in her 
lyrical efforts. It may be that the neces- 
sary, unavoidable limitations of dramatic 
composition, the impersonality it imposes, 
the rigid demand of its unity of effect, 
bring just the bridie to curb and render 
tractable her luxuriant and rather reck- 
less imagination. At all events we find 
Athelwold the best considered, best con- 
trolled and most artistic piece of work that 
she has done. 

The story is well conceived and well or- 
dered in the main. Here and there the 
dialog is drawn to a dangerous tenuity ; 
the wit is more than a trifle womanly in 
places where it means to be decidedly 
masculine. For example, Athelwold, the 
strong hero, says to Elfreda, the heroine: 

** How comes it woman eyes 
Look from thy baby face? Furl thy white lids 
If thou wouldst have men recollect thy youth. 
Thine eyes do lash the blood like whips of flame, 
And yet thy face is pure.” 
A woman might well imagine a man 
thinking and saying those things, but the 
man never thinks them or says them; 
men milliners do the like. We could 
quote many passages, and not to the au- 
thor’s discredit, where manly traits are 
drawn with the inevitable feminine mis- 
conception, and where virility takes on 
the tinge of hysteria which women have 
doted upon since the days of Sappho. The 
scene between the king and Athelwold in 
Act V shows between flashes of fine dra- 
matic fire just this failure to realize the 
absolutely masculine temper. Mrs, Chan- 
ler is not the less interesting on this ac- 
count. Shakespeare imagined a man 
standing before the motionless but living 
form of the woman he adored and think- 
ing it buta statue. Every woman knows 
that Shakespeare was nodding then. 

The story of Athelwold is simple, and 
leads inevitably toa tragic ending. One 
of the early English kings sends his favor- 
ite warrior-noble, Athelwold, to see a 
young girl of whose beauty he has been 
told and to fetch back a true report, in 
order that the monarch may make up his 
mind about marrying her. Against his 
will Athelwold accepts the mission, finds 
the young lady, is captivated, sacrifices 
loyalty to love, and hastily marries her. 
When he returns to his king he lies about 
the matter, but is betrayed, or rather, en- 
snared, by one Oswald, a crafty and vil- 
lainous priest ; and then the lift is strong 
and rapid to the full hight of tragic inter- 
est. 

We cannot too forcibly express our ad- 
miration of this drama as a whole ; it isa 
powerful piece of life-presentation, sound 
and true in the main; the character of 
Elfreda is projected rather than drawn— 
it is a woman’s report of woman, cast into 
the most effective form of expression. 
Not one of the men characters,as we have 
intimated, is so satisfactory ; yet Athel- 
wold and the king face each other in no 
vague or unsubstantial bodies ; they are 
real to all intents and purposes, and hold 
attention and sympathy. , 

As a piece of literary work this drama 
shows excellent artisanship; the author 
has not spared pains. As a play we do 
not see how it could be justly successful 
in anything like its present form. Even 
as a story to be read in the library it irri- 
tates patience with its long spaces between 
telling points of attitude or action. Like 
the analytical novels, whose day is nearly 





* ATHELWOLD. By AMELIE Rivgs. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 





over, it depends too much upon phrase- 
ology and not enough upon the true 
Shakespearean thrust of picturesque dis- 
closure—the imperious forthright presen- 
tation of Aéschylus. 

It will be seen that we measure Mrs, 
Chanler’s book by the highest standard of 
performance ; if we find it short here and 
there, in such exacting comparison, we 
hasten to say that by any lower criterion 
the lack would be scarcely observable 
from a mere reading point of view. The 
fairest and truest thing to say in this con- 
nection, it seems to us, is that a man of 
high masculine power would not interpret 
man-character just as Mrs. Chanler has; 
and yet she has simulated the virile turn, 
trend and temper, the masculine regard 
and desire with admirable success in the 
superficies if not in the contents of real- 
ity. 

The strength of the story of Athelwold 
lies largely in the development of it to- 
ward the latter part ; it grows On» natu- 
rally and surely to bloom out a flower of 

‘ate. The catastrophe itself is .power- 
fully conceived ; but here again manhood, 
and especially such manhood as we natu- 
rally invest early English kings and 
fighting nobles withal, is not disclosed as 
if by a flash of a man’s deepest and most 
elemental nature. Instead we have a 
picture of very fine stage passion presented 
in terms of stage tradition. 

We would cite the scene wherein the 
King and Athelwold discuss together EI- 
freda’s personal appearance and_ her 
eligibility for becoming the King’s wife; 
this is immediately upon Athelwold’s re- 
turn from visiting the beautiful girl whom 
he describes as quite unprepossessing. 
Then the conversation proceeds thus, the 
King speaking first— 

Ed. Not beautiful ? 


Ath. Not so much beauty, sire, 


As would make full the pocket of thine 
eye. . 

Ed. That’s strange, that’s very strange ! not 

beautiful? 

Ath. All that is hers of beauty, sire, would hide 

Beneath a freckle. 

There are some pages of the like. It has 
not the accent of masculinity. Women 
might go on in sucha strain, some women 
that is, but strong, willful men never ; they 
would come more heavily and directly 
down upon the point. Mrs, Chanler fails 
in not having escaped stage tradition. 

This stage tradition, brought down from 
the Elizabethan dramatists, has been 
much of a stumbling-block to dramatists 
of our day. It is hard to take Shakes- 
peare, say, fora model, and yet avoid the 
mistake of trying might and main to suit 
Elizabethan clothes to a Victorian dum- 
my. Mrs. Chanler has reason to feel that 
she chose her subject with admirable 
judgment, and has presented it with fine 
effect, whatever else may be said. In 
going back to what is practically a pre- 
historic date in English history for her 
scene, she freed herself largely, if not 
altogether, from the trammels of local at- 
mosphere and color, and so can snap her 
fingers at those details of criticism relat- 
ing to dress, dialect, social customs and 
the smaller proprieties of life. She thus 
compels the critic to do what is his duty 
to do of choice—namely, measure her 
work by the broadest rules of art and by 
the universal gauge of human nature. 
So measured Athelwold sustains itself ad- 
mirably as adrama of much more than or- 
dinary power ; as a strong conception pre- 
sented skillfully and forcibly. Its weak 
points are mostly in the minor details of 
language, and in the inevitable failure of 
woman, no matter how masculine her 
mind, to grasp the character of absolute 
masculinity ; its strong points, which are 
far in the majority, make it one of the 
finest performances in recent dramatic 
literature. 


_ 
eo 





Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brase- 
nore College. (Macmillan & Co , New York. 
$1.75.) This isa volume of lectures on va- 
rious aspects of the Platonic Philosophy 
composed for young students. They are 
not intended to be an exposition of Plato’s 
teaching as such, but. introduce the reader 
with admirable clearness and simplicity to 
certain phases and relations of it, as the doc- 
trine of motion, of rest, of numbers, the 
theory of ideas, Plato’s dialectic and his 
esthetics. 





DISCUSSIONS IN SYSTEMATIC THE- 
OLOGY. 


CRITICAL problems as to the origin, lit- 
erary character and history of the different 
books of the Old and the New Testament, 
together with the bearing of their contents 
on the religious development of which the 
Sacred Scriptures are the official records, 
have occupied the forefront of theological 
debate and investigation in recent years to 
such a degree that the average reader al- 
most entirely fails to notice the even more 
important discussions which are heing car- 
ried on in the departments of systematic 
and doctrinal theological thought. Yet it 
is here that the real contest of principles 
takes place, which constantly crops out in 
the literary investigations. Between the 
two lines of discussion there is also the 
closest. possible connection, and all circle 
around the one heart-problem of Christian 
theology—namely, the seat and source of 
authority in matters of faith. It is a sin- 
gular and significant indication of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the philosophical 
and theological thought of our day that 
everywhere in advanced circles practically 
the same fundamental problems are vexing 
and perplexing scholars. The new contro- 
versy agitating the Protestant Church of 
French Switzerland and of France, the 
“théologie de conscience,” or theology of 
consciousness, which has even called out the 
veteran Godet from his well-earned retire- 
ment, involves, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the same principles which are strug- 
gling for supremacy in Germany through 
the Ritschl school, only that the French 
theologians are giving the debate a more 
practical turn by emphasizing the question 
of authority, while the Germans deal with 
the metaphysical and psychological sub- 
stratum of the system. 

The most recent contributions of perma- 
nent worth and value in this department 
are two strong anti-Ritschl works written 
by men whose theological standpoints differ 
toto celo. The one is entitled “ Doqmat- 
ische Studien,” by Prof. Dr. H. R. Frank, 
of Erlangen (Leipzig. 1892, Deichert, Nachf. 
IV, 135, 2 marks), the author of which is 
recognized on all hands as the leading Lu- 
theran dogmatician of recent decades in 
Germany, showing in his discussions an 
independence of thought coupled with a 
firm conservatism which makes him quite 
a different man from the late Philippi. of 
Rostock, whose large ‘‘ Glaubenslehre,” in 
six volumes, is little more than a modern- 
ized reproduction of the systems of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and indi- 
cates hisagreement in spirit with Luthardt, 
of Leipzig, whose methods and manners are 
better known to the English-speaking the- 
ological world than arethoseof Frank. The 
other work is by the well-known Berlin lib- 
eral theological professor, Otto Pfleiderer, 
entitled ‘‘ Die RitschU’sche Theologqie, krit- 
isch beleuchtet ” (VITI, 139, 4 marks, Braun- 
schweig, Schmetschke & Sohn), and is a 
reprint of articles published originally in 
the now defunct Jahrbiicher fiir prot. The- 
ologie. From the Ritschl school itself, 
which decidedly represents the ‘‘ new the- 
ology’? inGermany, and has been able to 
enthuse a large number of the brightest 
young teachers in the universities, and is 
represented in nearly all the Protestant 
faculties of the Fatherland, no new work of 
great. prominence has appeared in recent 
months, altho it has not lacked defenders, 
especially in its new organ, the Zeitschrift 
fir Theologie und Kirche, a bi-monthly 
published by Mohr in Freiburg, i. B., and 
in its excellent weekly organ, the Christ- 
liche Welt, published in Leipzig and 
edited by the skillful pen of Dr Rade. 
Ritschl’s own work “ Die christliche 
Lehre von der Rechtfertiqung und Ver- 
sohnung,” 8 vols., 1870-74, is still the 
classic of this school, altho such recent dis_ 
cussions as Hermann’s “ Verkehr des Christ- 
en mit Gott,” Kaftan’s, ‘‘ Die Wahrheit der 
christlichen Religion,” and several smaller 
volumes by Pastor Trikétter, and other 
works, are able expositions of the new 
scheme. Pfleiderer’s criticism is directed 
against the philosophical basis of the 
Ritschl system and virtually confines 
itself to the discussion of these. These 
philosophical principles are those of Kant, 
for which reason the Ritschl theology is 
often called Neo-Kantianism. It excludes 
metaphysical conceptions from theology, 
claiming that not Scinsurtheile but only 
Werturthetle can be predicated of contents 
of a theolegical system. We can know, not 
what Christ and his work in themselves 
are, but only what they are worth to us. 
The seat and source of authority are not 
the Scriptures as such, but the convictions 
and certainty aroused through them in the 
bearts and minds of men. It is accordingly 
possible to hold the most radical views in 





regard to the origin, character and history 
of the biblical books without thereby ep. 
dangering their religious value and worth, 
Thus in the recent controversy on the 
Apostles’ Creed, the representatives of the 
new views assembled at Eisenach officially 
declared that the much discussed “Cop. 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary ’’—i.¢., the supernatural and pre-exist- 
ing character of Christ—does not belong to 
the fundamentals of the Christian system. 
This is what this same class of theologians 
mean by their “ historical Christ,” who is 
placed in the center of their system, 
It is Christ, not the eternal Equal of the 
Father, but the Son of Joseph and Mary 
endowed with rich gifts and abilities as a 
religious teacher of men. Jn this way the 
old theological termini technici acquire 
quite a different significance in the hands 
of this school, and Luthardt is doubtless 
correct when he attributes to it as a funda- 
mental error the Entwertung of Christian 
doctrine, é.¢e., depriving the teachings of 
Christianity of their objective bases. These 
points are again brought out sharply by 
Frank in his Studien. Of the four chapters 
in this work, three are directe1 against 
Ritschl and his subjective school. The 
last, on “‘ The Law and the Gospel,” has an 
especial historical interest. It is a favorite 
position of this class to claim the original 
Luther for themselves, before he became 
‘scholastic’ in his system largely through 
the influence of Melanchthon. Here Luther, 
who has been claimed by all conditions and 
classes of theological innovators, and to 
whose manes the vulgar rationalist, Bret- 
schneider, dedicated his ‘‘ Dogmatics,”’ 1s 
defended against the charge of having been 
the spiritual father of the latest theology in 
Germany, the special topic being Luther on 
the doctrine of Repentance. 

It is seldom that a special theological con- 
troversy arouses such a deep and wide inter- 
est in Germany as has resulted from the 
criticism of Professor Harnack on the 
Apostles’ Creed. This intense and general 
interest can only be explained, because this 
special discussion involves some of the very 
fundamentals of Christianity and has been 
the occasion of showing again that not dif- 
ferences on historical and exegetical points, 
but on the basal principles of the Christian 
system, divide the liberal from the conserv- 
ative hosts in Germany, and that in reality 
there is a “chasm” between them, to 
use one of the ‘‘ winged’ words of the 
late lamented Delitzsch. No doubt the 
leading work of liberal theology is 
that of Harnack on Das Apostolische 
Gloubenshbekenntniss (Berlin, Haack, 1892 
and 1893). It is exegetical and historical in 
character. Its positions in respect to the 
former are very representative. It is 
argued that the superhuman birth of Christ 
is not fundamental, as itis taught only in 
the introductions to two Gospels, is ignored 
by the other two and by Paul, who in com- 
mon with the entire New Testament began 
the career of Christ only with his baptism. 
Historically nothing is demonstrated but 
what had been demonstrated years ago by 
the late Professor Caspari, of Christiania, 
and Zezschwitz, of Erlangen, both conserv- 
atives of conservatives, namely, that in its 
present shape the Apostles’ Creed is a later 
form of confession, and can be traced only 
to the third century. This point the excel- 
lent reply to Harnack hy the New Testa- 
ment specialist and lexicographer, Cremer, 
of Greifswald, “Zum Kampf und dag 
Apostolicum” (second edition, 1893), in so 
far as it is a matter of history, readily 
yields, but demonstrates that the faith in 
Christ as born of the Holy Ghost and of the 
Virgin—i. ¢., the supernatural birth of 
Christ—helonged to the original proclama- 
tion of the Christianity of the Apostles, and 
this is the kernel and heart of the contro- 
versy. With a much richer abundance of 
historical knowledge and a thorough ob- 
jectivity, the same stand has been taken 
by Zahn in “Das Apostolische Symbolum id 
(Erlangen and Leipzig, Deichert, Nachf, 
1893). Zahn, formerly a collaborator of 
Harnack, but in recent years his most pow- 
erful literary antagonist in his reconstruc- 
tion of primitive Christianity along natur- 
alistic and Ritschlian ‘lines, is doubt- 
less the most learned conservative 
scholar in Germany in this department 
of research; and his calm*aad objective 
discussion of the principles involved are 
the best storehouse for the student 
of the principles involved. Books, 
brochures, pamphlets, etc., by such men a$ 
Bornemann, Kattenbusch, Achelis, Rade, 
Stécker, and others‘ of smaller caliber, 
have come in great profusion from the 
press on the controverted points; but the 
discussions of Harnack, Cremer and Zabn 
are the best and most representative from 
both sides. 

In the department of Symbolics no recent 
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work can equal in value to the student the 
“Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confesstons- 
kunde, by Prof. Dr. F. Kattenbusch. It is one 
of the series of ‘“‘Sammlung theologischer 
Lebrbucher,” published by Mohr, of Frei- 
burg, i. B.—the series of theological manu- 
als on a larger scale mostly in the sense of 
advanced research, to which also Harnack’s 
“* Doqgmengeschichte”” belongs. The first 
volume, which appeared in three Hefts, is 
out, and treats exclusively of the Oriental 
Orthodox Church. Kattenbusch, altho 
others like Gess had done some fair work 
in this direction, is really breaking new 
ground. He has made a study of the liter- 
ature and manuscripts of the Eastern 
Church, with a system and a completeness 
never before attempted. Especially has he 
made excellent use of the new data pub- 
lished by modern Greek scholars them- 
selves. As a result, we have here the best 
collection of data and the fullest discus- 
sions extant on the history and the confes- 
sional status of the Anatolian Church. 
So thorough a student of the Eastern 
Church as Pastor Pb. Meyer states that 
Kattenbusch in his pages reflects the spirit 
and soul of the Anatolian Church better 
than has ever been done before. His book 
is decidedly a volume for students, and its 
study will richly repay the careful investi- 
gator. : 

Altho formerly belonging to historic the- 
ology, yet to all intents and purposes, the 
volumes of Beyschlag, just completed, en- 
titled ‘‘ Newtestamentliche Theologie, oder 
geschichtliche Darstellung der Lehren Jesu 
und des Urchristentums nach neutesta_ 
mentlichen Quellen (Halle, Strien, Vol. I, 
pp. 410, Vol, II, pp. 540, price 18 marks) are 
a discussion on a grand scale of the leading 
and central problems of systematic theolo- 
gy. The author, after the manner of Tho- 
luck, Miiller, and others, is a most able 
representative of the mediating theology, 
and of what, in Germany, is called the 
evangelical type of theological thought. 
Most emphatically does he teach the divine 
factor in the Scriptures and their contents; 
yet he also sees in them the presence of the 
human factor and the consequent weak- 
nesses of all things human. Asa result he 
makes concessions to the advanced schools, 
which English-speaking conservatives 
would regard as fatal. These concessions 
become dangerous when he reduces to a 
minimum the pre-existence of Christ and 
his prehistorical divine existence. While 
not expressly saying so, he seems to teach 
that this pre-existence really had no objec- 


tive existence. While defending stoutly 


the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, he 
sees in many of the Johannean discourses 
of Christ only his purely human self-con- 
sciousness (I, 235 sqq.). The terms ‘Son of 
Man” and “Son of God” receive rather 
weak interpretations. He also rejects Jude, 
2 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles. For- 
mally he directs his criticism chiefly 
against Weiss, and over against him em- 
phasizes the unity of New Testament 
teachings. Even with these weaknesses 
Beyschlag’s work is one of the best recent 
productions of Protestant theology in Ger- 
many. For the author it was a Lieb.ings— 
und Lebensarhbeit. 

A line of thought which is more and more 
coming to the front in biblico-theological 
and systematic thought is that of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ and of the Apostles and its 
relation to that of later periods, the point 
of inquiry being particularly the source of 
Christ’s teaching, especially as to the extent 
in which contemporary thought formally 
or materially influenced his Gospel proc- 
lamation. The connection between this trend 
of inquiry and the naturalistic tendency 
of the philosophical and critical theological 
thought of the day is apparent at once. The 
recent ‘‘ Prize Questions” of the Hague 
Society as to the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament on the subject of the kingdom of 
God has called out two answers, one by the 
Rev. Ernst Issel, entitled ‘‘ Die Lehre vom 
Reiche Gottesin Neuen Testament ” (pp. viii, 
191), and the other by Dean Otto Schmoller, 
entitled ‘‘DieLehre vom Retche Gottes in der 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments’ (pp. vii, 
219, both at Brill, Leyden). Owing chiefly to 
the Ritschl movement this has become in 
anew sense a fundamental problem. The 
former confines itself to a close investiga- 
tion of the leading passages, chiefly the 
sedes doctrine, in connection with which 
the subject in its various phases is dis- 
cussed from a moderately critical stand- 
boint, criticising also tbe Ritschl view. 
Even more sharply does Schmoller antago- 
nize this view, so that both works can fairly 
be regarded as belonging to the traditional 
school, altho written with an acknowledg- 
ment of the real difficulties caused by fair 
criticism. Both are books written by stu- 
dents and for students. The same is true of 
Weiss’s “Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 





Gottes’’ (pp. 67, Gdttingen), who virtually 
agrees with the two others, but emphasizes 
the eschatological features of the kingdom 
of God as proclaimed by Christ. 


iti 
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Social Life in England from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution, 1660-1690. By Wil- 
liam Connor Sydney. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.50.) It is now about two 
years since Mr. Sydney’s volumes, ‘‘ Eng- 
land and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century,” were noticed in our columns, 
The present volume is done on the same 
general plan, and simply carries the same 
methods of historical exposition back into 
the previous century. The whole period is 
taken to pieces and examined bit by bit. 
The dissection is practiced on as many lines 
as the subject can be parted into. There 
are chapters of general review, mostly of 
morals ; there are others’ on trade and in- 
dustry. In some of the chapters high life 
is presented ; in other parts middle life; 
and there are chapters given to the condi- 
tion of all-round progress or the want of it, 
in which the agricultural and peasant 
classes passed theirlives. The geographic- 
al method of subdivision is practiced large- 
ly in the book, and with considerable 
system ; to such an extent that the leading 
counties, as well as the leading towns, come 
in for more or less detailed description and 
summary. More or less attention is given 
to particular industries, institutions and 
phases of social life, such as roads, coaches, 
facilities for travel, the mail, police, rob- 
bers, etc. London, as the capital, comes in 
for tbe lion’s share, and gets nearly one- 
half of all. Neither the geographical nor 
the statistical facts are given in much de- 
tail or system, but as much as is required 
‘for the author’s purpose, to fix the out- 
lines and general features of the subject 
in the reader’s mind as definitely as can 
be done in the short sketches which are 
proposed, The result is a lively and many- 
sided presentation of the subject—Lon- 
don streets and buildings, its extent, its 
life and-habits, its wealth and crime (not 
much of its poverty which must, however, 
have been deep and abject), its pleasures 
and occupations (mostly confined to the 
higher circles of fashion, we note), its thea- 
ters, sports, etc., etc., with a conspicuous 
absence of allusion to the serious classes, 
to the clergy, the universities, the schools, 
parliament and political life, and especially 
to such a feature in English life as the ma- 
rine, naval and commercial. By conse- 
quence the book makes a patchy and par- 
tial impression, as if some of the large and 
modifying elements of the generalization 
were omitted. Mr. Sydney may claim some 
indulgence for his omission of the clergy ; 
but not to the extent he carries it, and not 
to the extent of omitting, as he does, the 
sober and serious constituents of English 
society. There must have been somewhere, 
hidden from view perhaps, but really alive, 
a sober, industrious and better England 
than we are permitted to see in Mr. Sydney’s 
pages. All London was not composed of 
people who rose at twelve M., spent the day 
in idle dissipation, and ended at night 
stretched their length under the table. The 
principle ex uno disce omnes has to be ap- 
plied cautiously in such cases. At all 
events, Mr. Sydney does not show us his 
right to draw the broad conclusion as to 
English life in general from the examples 
he exhibits. As to the court and courtiers 
of Charles II, they repeat an old story 
and with little that is new added to it. 
The most striking passage of all, Eve- 
lyn’s picture of Charles with his court 
and courtezans gathered around gaming 
tables the last Sunday night he spent on 
earth, has been published often and is as 
well known as the picture of Tiberius sit- 
ting on the cliffs of Capri, with his swarms 
of magicians around him. The later his- 
tory of Rome showed that these examples 
from its life were characteristic ; but the 
later life of England shows that, in her 
case, they were not characteristic. No one 
can, however, guess from anything Mr. 
Sydney tells him, wnere the better influ- 
ences are or are to come from. Toa certain 
extent such inductions as his, when used 
cautiously, strictly and with practiced in- 
telligence, can be relied on to support cer- 
tain important conclusions, as to the stage 
English civilization had reached. It is due 
to Mr. Sydney to add:that his conclusions 
as to the material civilization of the coun- 
try are solidly and temperately drawn, and 
we have no disposition to question their ac- 
curacy, But when we come to the broader 
and more important question of the na- 
tional character, the most significant and 
really serious elements required for the 
computation are missing. We are called 
on to believe not only that the Restoration 
placed Charles I{ on the throne, but that 
with that event sense, sobriety, Spartan 








character, Puritan manhood and woman- 
hood disappeared from the England 
which had so recently been domina- 
ted by them. Apparently Mr. Sydney 
holds as against the Commonwealth 
a royalist faith of a peculiarly blinding 
type, not crepuscular enough in its conse- 
quences to blind him tothe moral turpitude 
of Charles and his court, nor to blunt in 


‘any way the keen edge of his moral stund- 


ards, which throughout the book are held 
up to the highest and best. The royalist 
obfuscation appears, however, in the ludi- 
crous explanation that all this moral 
eclipse was the natural outcome of Puri- 
tanism, was secretly breeding in Common- 
wealth times, while England was deprived 
of its natural order, and burst outin the 
tremendous reaction of the Restoration. 
Since King Ahab undertook to make the 
prophet Elijah answer for the troubles of 
Israel we have heard of no other shifting of 
moral responsibility equal to this. It is 
gratifying to note that the first to dispute 
his position will be the great English 
scholars of his own generation. Among 
them the Puritan name, the Puritan faith, 
and what England owes to both are secure. 
In justice to Mr. Sydney we repeat that tho 
his beok does not rise above the level of 
condensed chronicles, combined with skill- 
ful and interesting sketches of certain 
phases of the times, this work is well done 
and makes the book both interesting and 
valuable. 


The Kducational Review for May opens 
with a paper by the Hon. W. T. Harris, 
“© Herbart and Pestalozzi Compared.” The 
editorial work is strong, varied and inter- 
esting, and falls under the general heads 
of “ Discussions,’”’ ‘‘ Reviews’? and ‘ Edi- 
torial.” (Prof. Nicholas Butler, Editor; 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, Publishers ) 
The School Review. A Journal of 
Secondary Education for May, edited by 
President Schurman, of Cornell, is also out. 
It opens with the first paper in a promised 
series on “The History of Early Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. S. S. Laurie, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The department of 
book notices, conducted by Principal C. 
H. Thurber, and ‘Current Educational 
Literature,” by Principal J. E. Russell are 
exceptionally strong and useful. The 
Andover Review for May, contains an ex- 
tremely interesting paper on ‘‘ Wealth,” by 
the late A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., of 
Harvard, now published some months after 
his death. Itis a word, and a good word, for 
the time. The paper which has interested 
us most is ‘The Ethics of Confucius as 
seen in Japan,” by the Rev. J. H. De Forest, 
Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. It is the 
most wholly competent and judicial review 
of this subject we have seen, and, while 
just and accurate, gives the corrective of a 
good deal that has been written on this sub- 
ject with less knowledge. The other papers 
are “‘ Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics,” 
by Mr.Joseph King, M.A.; ‘ Primary Qual- 
ifications for the Ministry,” by the Rev. 
D. N. Beach, and ‘“ Archeological Notes,” 
by Professor Taylor. We have recently 
called attention to the new William and 
Mary College Quarterly, edited by Lyon 
G. Tyler, Williamsburg, Va. The current 
pumber, which is the Fourth thus far pub- 
lished, is composed of historical papers, 
opening with one that may prove to be of 
much interest concerning John Washing- 
ton the immigrant. The number contains 
eight other unpublished collections of 
papers relating to ‘ Virginia under the 
Commonwealth,” ‘The Ohio Company,” 
‘‘ Princess Anne County Marriage Bonds,” 
“Pedigree of a Representative Virginia 
Planter,” ‘‘ Journal of the Meeting of the 
President and Masters of William and 
Mary College,” “ Virginia Threads for the 
Future Historian’? and the ‘ Carrington 
Family.” 











Destiny, in two volumes, by Miss Ferrier, 
is the second installment of these novels re- 
published by Roberts Brothers. (Boston. 
$1.25 per volume.) These two volumes are 
uniform with those of ‘‘ The Inheritance,” 
by the same author, noticed in our columns 
of April 13th. The four volumes of this re- 
publication make thus far a very pleasing 
impression, the effect of which is hightened 
by the graceful and spirited engravings in 
the frontispiece, particularly in the second 
volume of Destiny. We note also in the 
republications of the same house, A Great 
Man of the Provinces in Paris in the series 
of Honoré de Balzac’s novels, translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. It is uni- 
form in style and size with the other vol- 
ume of the series, and manufactured in the 
same solid and attractive manner. (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) The lat- 
est number which h4s come to hand in the 
“ Dryburgh Edition” of the Waverley Nov- 
els is The Heart of Midlothian, by Sir Wal- 











ter Scott, Bart., a good, substantial edition 
at the low price of $1.25 per volume. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) We have 
before us the bound volume of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age for the three months ending with 
March 31st, with its cream of al] the English 
Quarterlies, Montblies and Magazines. 





Meansand Ways; or, Practical Methods 
in Christian Work. By T. D. Roberts. 
James H. Earle, Boston. 50 cents.) Dr. 
A. J.Gordon, D.D., pastor of the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church, Boston, gives 
an introduction commendatory. The book 
is the personal experience of Mr. T. D. 
Roberts, Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Temporary Home at 
Boston, both in the management of this 
institution and previous to his receiving 
this appointment. The story of his con- 
version would be a wonderful one if it were 
asolitary instance, tho,when we think of it, 
the most wonderful thing in connection with 
it is that so many others have the same tes- 
timony to report. The account of the ad- 
ministration, success and general work of 
the Home is instructive and encouraging, 
and well worth the careful reading of all 
the friends of reform. 


Seaward: An Elegy on the Death of 
Thomas William Parsons. By Richard 
Hovey. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 
This magoificent elegy, which first saw 
the light in our columns, is now published 
by Lothrop, of Boston, ina handsome edition 
with illuminated capitals beginning each 
page. The value of this edition is increased 
by a series of interesting notes on the Poem 
and a critical Study of Parsons as a poet 
and of his poetry—both by Mr. Hovey. 

Fleeting Thoughts. By Caroline Edwards 
Prentiss. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. $1.00.) The Knickerbocker 
Press has done its best with these poems, 
which are printed beautifully on laid linen 
paper and from faultless type. The poems 
are fleeting fancies rhythmically expressed. 

=_ > 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Joun C. Nimmo, of London, publishes 
“Walt Whitman. A Study,’ by the late 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds. 








...- ‘Relics of Artemus Ward,” illus- 
trated, with a copy ofa photograph taken 
at Toledo, O., when Mr. Browne was but 
twenty yearsold, is the title of a short arti 
cle by Don C. Seitz in the May Century. 


...-Miss Florence Wilkinson, a recent 
Wellesley graduate, daughter of Prof. Wm. 
C. Wilkinson, of the University of Chicago, 
was pret at the opening of the Woman’s 
Building at the Exposition, May Ist. 


....An interesting volume of Keats’s Au- 
tographs, discovered in Melbourne about 
two years ago and formerly the property of 
George Keats, the poet’s brother, has been 
acquired by the Department of Manuscripts 
of the British Museum. 


....A new novel’ by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
‘* Under the Great Seal,” has just been pub- 
lished in London by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
the opening sceves of which are laid in 
Newfoundland and illustrate maladminis- 
tration on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment. 


....A new venture iu the line of a Latina 
periodical is the Orbis Catholicus, which 
appears in Rome. It made its first appear- 
ance on the jubilee of the Pope, in Febru- 
ary. Its object isto keep Catholics of all 
lands interested and instructed in the 
affairs at the Vatican. Two small sheets 
are published every month. 


....The journal kept by the Crown 
Princess of Sweden during a recent winter’s 
stay in Egypt has been privately printed. 
This record of travels contains accounts of 
much that an ordinary tourist would be 
unable to see, and has received so much 
praise that it is now proposed to publish 
the work, thus adding one more to the long 
list of royal authors. 


.... The New England Magazine for May 
‘contains a paper on the relations of ‘ Phil- 
lips Brooks and Harvard University,” by 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
who was associated with Bishop Brooks 
as Harvard preacher. The New England 
art exhibit at the Fair is described and 
‘commented on by Wm. Howe Downs, art 
critic of the Boston Transcript. 


....The Rev. Hiram Bingham has been 
engaged for thirty-four years upon his 
translation of the Bible into the language 
of the Gilbert Islands. He reduced the 
language to writing, prepared its vocabu- 
lary and constructed its grammar, and for 
the past ten months has been reading proofs 
of the translation, which was printed entire 
at the Bible House, on April 10th, in the 
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presence of friends of this veteran mission- 
ary. The American Bible Society now 
offers the Scriptures in 242 languag:s. 


....An interesting commentary on the 
brief continuance of literary popularity is 
afforded by the May issue of Romance, in 
which one of the stories—which are mostly 
of Irish or Scotch life—is attributed to 
** Arthur Austin,” andis said to have been 
taken from a quaint old volume called 
“‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; or, 
Selections from the Papers of the Late 
Arthur Austin,” published at Concord, N. 
H., iu 1831. This charming and once popu- 
lar collection of tales by John Wilson 
(Christopher North) was first published in 
1822. The first American reprint of the 
book noted by Allibone was published in 
1844 in Philadelphia. Itis interesting to 
learn that there was an enterprising New 
Hampshire publisher who reprinted the 
work thirteen years earlier, but nine years 
after its first issue. The book became at 
once immensely popular and extracts from 
it were made for such works as Porter’s 
Rhetorical Reader, which was well thumbed 
by New Enxland youth fifty years ago. 
Romance shows good taste in its selections 
and is too young to be blamed for not re- 
memberiog what took place half a century 
ago. 


...Seribner’s May (Exhibition) number 
contains a hitherto unpublished narrative 
of the ‘ Braddock Campaign” by George 
Washington, and stories, articles and full- 
page drawings by distinguished writers 
and artists. This ‘‘ Exhibition’? number 
has nothing whatever to do with Chicago, 
but is intended to exhibit what an Ameri- 
can magazine can doin the way of bring: 
ing together writers and artists in whose 
work thé public takes interest. The list, in 
full, after George Washington, includes 
Alfred Parsons, W. D. Howells, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, George H. Boughton, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Irving R. Wiies, 
Bret Harte, Boutet de Monvel, L. Marchetti, 
F. S. Church, Walter Besant, Thomas 
Hardy, J. Alden Weir, Henry James, 
Albert Lynch, C. 8. Reinhart, Robert 
Blum, H. Siddons Mowbray, WB. Clos- 
son, H.C. Bunner, Frances Huugson Bur- 
nett, E. H. Blashfield, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Elbridge Kingsley,,W. T. Smedicy, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, George W. Cable. The 
italicized names are those of artists who 
are represented only by a page picture, in 
which they were left free as to choice of 


subject. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an IIlus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a*new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous idditions to our eograph - 
ical knowledge that the past few years a5 wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in physical geogra- 
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plates. inthe preparation of this volume the publish- 
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with the difficulties of the subject, an 
be both with respectfu 
profit,””—Independent. 
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The Genesis and Growth 
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Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
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5th Ave.,cor.16th St..N.¥. 


J,.CHURCH co. Music Publishers, Cincinnat, ° 
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Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


~- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


R RYN MA WR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR, 

Pa. 10 miles from phe my hia. A College for 
Women. The Program, statin ne graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of ‘sundy 4 the academic year 
will be sent o on n application. 








HODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founvep isn. 
Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Steam heat and 
electric lignt. Endowed, Twelve courses, $200 a 
year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. F 
b. BLAKESLEK, _D.D., Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Sth and 86th Streets, New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS, E prtbens ston. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for a ye dg or scientific schoo J 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildin . 
heated by steam. Fal: term open ieee 7th, 18y", 
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Miss Mittleberger’s School “ws Girls, 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
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1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND Ohio. 
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“TIRED NATURE’S 
SWEET RESTORER,” 
A TOURIST BICYCLE. 


‘Write Tourist upon your 
memory. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Gyele Co, 


308-310 W. 59th St., New York. 
Factory: Colt’s Wes Armory, Hartford, Ct. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE LAFAYETTE sara rogas§. 
Management, all Modera Conveniences, Excelleat 
Pay are First-class accommodations for 12 guests. 


00 to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the seasen 
Cc. Kk. TODD, Manager. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is by way of 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicagc to 








San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Ml, 





HAMBURG- (AMERICAN 
RT COMPA 
Express "Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 

by the da gg owhns acrew steamships of 13-16,000 
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Leaves Chicago daily. 
FASTEST TRAIN 
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Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
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Buffet Sleeping Cars 
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OUT CHANGE. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS AND MONEY. 


THE disturbance in financial circles last 
week was primarily an ‘‘ Industrial” cri- 
sis, from the fact that the chief sufferers 
were the stocks of the great corporations 
which had been organized to carry on 
some great business—usually monopolis- 
tic—and which had succeeded in getting 
their shares legitimatized on the Stock 
Exchange. With one notable exception 
these industrial companies publish no in- 
formation about their affairs, those who 
were willing to buy their stocks being 
compelled to rely on gossip and rumor 
which gave out good and bad news alter- 
nately, as suited the purpose of those who 
Were manipulating quotations. It was 
pure gambling. There is no doubt that 
manufacturing can be carried on by cor- 
porations, but in these great companies 
there is no question that values were al- 
ways put too high. Not only so, but 
among ‘‘insiders” pools were formed to 
“bull” the stock, these men relying for 
success upon the well-known propensity 
of inexperienced capitalists to buy only 
things which were fairly high or advanc- 
ing. These industrial stocks have been 
discriminated against by the banks and 
other money lenders for a long time, and 
in a period of distrust, such as now exists, 
these stocks were expected by all finan- 
ciers to be the first to feel the effects. The 
companies relied too much upon monop- 
oly to be regarded as based on good busi- 
ness principles. 

But there is something more to be con- 
sidered. Without defending trusts or in- 
dustrials, it may yet fairly be said that 
these stocks declined so heavily because 
of commercial distrust of our currency 
and business conditions. The concerns 
with least credit have been the first to 
lose, and it is certainly to be hoped that 
they may be the only ones; but, as_busi- 
ness men, we ought not to shut our eyes 
to the growing feeling that values are not 
as secure as they ought to be when our 
real business soundness is taken into the 
account. For several years THE INDE- 
PENDENT has been sounding the note of 
warning about silver. We have stated in 
various language from time to time the 
certain tho slowly approaching conse- 
quences which must flow from our pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month, paid for by the issue of Treasury 
notes redeemable in gold. It is true that 
the credit of the Federal Government is 
pledged to preserve the parity of the two 
metals, but each fresh issue of silver 
treasury notes makes the position of the 
Government increasingly difficult. Bonds 
would fill the Treasury temporarily, but 
the distrust would continue until relief or 
a crisis. 

During the winter our imports have 
exceeded our exportsin value, acondition 
without recent precedent, so that gold in 
large quantities was shipped abroad until 
the limit of the legal reserve was reached. 
Last month the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment exceeded theincome by millions 
of dollars. Altho the disbursements 
were heavy, it is becoming apparent that 
the ordinary revenues of the Government 
will in the future hardly suffice for its ex- 
penses. It is presumed that the tariff 
will be changed at the next session of 
Congress, but what the changes will be 
and how the Federal revenues from cus- 
tems will be affected, no one can tell. If 
the Federal treasury turns out to be un- 
equal to the demands made upon it, an 
issue of bonds would make up a temporary 
deficiency; but the only permanent relief 
must then come from increased taxation. 
Perhaps an overhauling of the pension 
list for fraudulent cases, would reduce 
the amount needed for that purpose and so 
indirectly relieve the situation. 

The silver in our currency is the great- 
est cause for the present distrust, tho all 
signs point to a general rearrangement of 
our national finances. We must get rid 
ef the excess of silver in our currency and 
at the same time arrange for a better and 
more elastic money system. The anxiety 
has made itself felt first in ‘‘ balloon ” cor- 
poration stocks, but, if continued, all bugi- 
ness must suffer, Every manufacturer, 
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every merchant, every farmer exists by 
credit, by the possibility of borrowing 
money for his legitimate business needs. 
But in a crisis, credit is the very thing 
which suffers most. For if all are called 
upon at one and the same time to pay their 
debts, and cannot borrow, bankruptcy is 
inevitable. Unless public opinion at the 
South and West changes regarding silver, 
it is possible that a universal withdrawal 
of capital may bring about gradually a 
commercial panic, affecting business gen- 
erally. May anenlightened public opinion 
forbid such a calamity. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


Last week's squall in the Industrials 
did much toward clearing the financial 
atmosphere. It was a wholesome ard 
much needed lesson to the schemers who 
have engineered and put on the market 
these immense over-capitalized industsial 
concerns. The purposes of these gentle- 
men, who so willingly admitted the public 
as partners in a good thing, have always 
been chiefly speculative ; their professions 
of economy in management and distribu- 
tion being mere pretenses to cover un- 
sound speculations. Ever since cordage, 
whisky, sugar, lead, rubber, etc., have 
been introduced upon the Stock Exchange 
they have been a menace to the stock 
market, some of the operations connected 
with them being among the most dis- 
graceful witnessed in Wall Street for 
many years. Fortunately these would-be 
monopolies have never had gocd credit. 
As collateral it has always been a part of 
good banking to discriminate against 
them. Still, enough venturesome profes- 
sional and amateur operators were inter- 
ested to make them an element of danger 
in time of financial difficulty. A few 
days of tight money did more to ex- 
pose the illegitimacy of these concerns 
than years of antagonism in the courts 
and legislatures. Natural laws brought 
them sharper and more decisive defeat 
than volumes of legal decisions and anti- 
trustlaws. That the collapse was chiefly 
speculative was illustrated by the fact of 
the regular business of these concerns, 
showing no such changes as could possibly 
produce panic. Nearly all of the Indus- 
trials are doing as large and as profitable 
a business to-day as they were when 
their stocks sold many points higher. 
Further evidence of the break being little 
more than a broken bubble was afford«d 
by the comparative steadiness of good 
railroad stocks. At the lowest prices of 
the latter, remarkably few shares changed 
hands. There were too many bargain 
hunters on the alert to permit any serious 
decline, long-headed investors quickly 
recognizing the nature of Thursday’s ard 
Friday’s panic. London also was an ex- 
cellent buyer at the decline, showing a 
confidence in Americans that was some- 
what of asurprise after late European 
reticence, Quite possibly the late 
break may be followed by a period of 
stagnation, tho this is impossible to antici- 
pate with any certainty. There is a gen- 
uine sense of relief over this industrial 
collapse, as it not only cleared out weak, 
rotten places, but it tested the whole mar- 
ket in a manner that gave a new basis for 
confidence. Being the result of a strin- 
gent money market, and indireetly con- 
nected therefore with the silver situation, 
it is expected to stimulate Congressional 
action on the silver question. These are 
the optimistic views of the outlook. On 
the other hand last week’s declines caused 
very severe losses ; the general business 
prospect is not at all roseate, and these 
developments have tended to intensify 
rather than lessen distrust outside of 
Wall Street. Sometimes, however, the 
Stock Exchange has a fashion of paying 
little heed to outside influences. 











The business prosperity of 1892 has 
come to’a sudden halt. In every depart- 
ment of trade there is a feeling of distrust 
and hesitancy. Stringency in money has 
increased the number of failures ; crop 
reports are discouraging ; the season con- 
tinues exceedingly backward; cold 
weather and sterms interfere with agri- 
culture ; tariff prospects perplex the man- 
ufacturer and merchant; cholera precau- 
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tions frighten the importer ; silver legisla- 
tion disturbs the finances; these and 
numerous other drawbacks all contribute 
to impart a discouraging outlook for 
trade. There is, perhaps, a trifle more 
depression than is justified. We have 
just passed through a period of unusual 
activity and prosperity, which makes the 
contrast with to-day unduly strong. 
There is a brighter side to the picture 
that should not be lost sight of. Many 
drawbacks now felt have been so long 
foreseen by prudent merchants that sail 
has been universally shortened. Much of 
the scare of tight money and tariff is 
needless. We are now too well prepared 
to suffer seriously from any aggravation of 
these difficulties. As a whole, the business 
situation is sound. There is yet no accumu- 
lation of manufactured goods onhand _al- 
thoshould demand not improve some cur- 
tailment of production will be necessary. 
By and by the money market will right 
itself; and as the summer approaches 
currency will return from the interior 
and the foreign demand for gold necessa- 
rily diminish. Unquestionably the tariff 
will be adjusted with as little disturbance 
to business as possible ; besides, revenue 
necessities will absolutely prevent any 
radical reductions. If business men would 
only brace up, squarely face the inevita- 
ble, and reconcile themselves to a period 
of temporary rest, the more distant fatase 
would not npeer so dismal. 

The merchandise markets were not se- 
riously affected by monetary troubles. 
Cotton was quieter in consequence, but 
prices were maintained owing to better 
cables and reports of injury to the grow- 
ing crop. Middling uplands closed at 
7 13-16c. Wheat was also strengthened 
by unfavorable crop reports and a better 
export demand, May wheat advancing 
from 743 to 76jc. Interior receipts con- 
tinue large, and the visible showed aslight 
increase. Heavy rains and want of sun- 
shine throughout the West have addition- 
ally hurt the winter wheat crop. The 
corn crop is very backward. Much the 
larger portion of crop is still unplanted, 
and in many instances re-seeding will be 
necessary ; hence an advance of over 2c. to 
514 in May options. Oats also advanced 
2c. for like reasons. There is no prospect, 
however, of a shortage in either wheat or 
cotton. The world’s supply of the latter is 
still much above the average ; and the “‘vis- 
ible” of wheat is double that of a year ago. 
Petroleum was dull and lower at 5A0c. 
for refined in barrels, Raw sugar’ on- 
tinues firm, owing to C uban crop rep 
and refined is selling at 5gc. for gfal ed. 
Coffee was tame, Rio No quot eet .. 
In tin there was active liquid by 
those working the late? advance, sattd Prices 
dropped to 20.50@20. 60¢ for* straights. 
Copper is firm* qt 144t. ‘for Lake, and 
curiosity now éenters upon the question 
aa to whether the ‘‘ understanding” be- 
tween producers will be renewed another 
season. In the iron trade a very ron- 
servative feeling prevails, and prices are 
barely steady. At Pittsburg Bessemer is 
quoted at $13.40. Speculation in lard 
appears to bave revived, May futures 
having advanced from 10.30 to 10.58c. 
Pork was also firm at $20,00@$20.50 for 
mess. Trade reports from out of town are 
not encouraging, collections being usually 
reported poor. St. Louis, Kansas City 
and a few other points in that region are 
the only places where any activity ap- 
pears. At Chicago trade is dull. Clearing 
House returns for April at all leading 
cities show a decrease of nearly 8%. Last 
week 216 failures were reported in the 
United States against 186 the same week 
last year. The New York dry goods 
market is exceedingly dull, severe com- 
plaints. coming from both cotton and 
woolen goods houses. The wholesale 
grocery trade is also very quiet, but the 
conservative policy lately adopted finds 
it in sound condition. 

On Monday the steck market exhibited 
continued feverishness, and liquidation 
seemed incomplete. The enormous 
shrinkages in the Industrials were not to 
be recovered from immediately. The half- 

dozen largest concerns represent a capi- 
talization of over $200,000,000; and as 
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several of these dropped about 40 points 
each during the panic, the losses were se- 
vere. As already said, the declines in 
railroad securities were comparatively 
small, except in cases of forced liquida- 
tion. London bought very freely at the 
lowest prices, thus assisting in stopping 
gold exports. Foreign exchange was 
sharply depressed by the offerings of 
security bills and the higher rates for 
money prevalent here. Saturday’s steam- 
ers took no gold whatever. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, imports continue heavy, 
amounting to over $15,000,000 last week 
at New York, while exports were less 
than $4,500,000. The larger portion of the 
import trade is done at New York, while 
other cities do a considerable share of the 
export trade; but, making necessary al- 
lowances, it is evident that the trade bal- 
ance is still heavily adverse and that gold 
must be shipped in settlement unless mer- 
chandise or securities move outward 
more freely. Money ruled very firm, 
fluctuating between 40 and 4% on call. 
The banks, however, took good care of 
their customers, and sound borrowers had 
little difficulty in finding reasonable ac- 
commodation. Commercial paper is in 
full supply but very limited demand, out- 
of-town buying having ceased and rates 
being 6@9% for prime to good names, 
Dealings in time money were restricted 
by the high rates asked. The Bank of 
England rate was raised to 34, reflecting 
the uneasiness there induced by Austra- 
lian Bank failures. For the time being 
Treasury operations have been overlooked 
through local excitement. Funds are now 
returning freely from the interior, and 
this with a contraction in loans accounted 
for the favorable appearance of the bank 
statement. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

May 6. April 2. 
$425,724,200  $425,900,800 
70,168,700 70,702,400 
51,159,400 49,509,900 
433,971,700 432,224,600 *1,747,100 
5,598,000 5,626,700 28,700 

The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$70,168,700 $70,702,400 

51,159,400 49,509,900 
$121,328,100 $120,212,300 


Decrease. 
$262,600 
533,700 

* 1,649,500 


$523,700 
*1,649,500 


*$1,115,800 


Legal tenders.... 


Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 


108,493,925 108,056,150 *436,775 


12,834,175 12,156,150 679,025 
Excess of reserve, May 7th, 1892..............008 $14,808,550 
~* Increase. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Bid. Asked, 
1134 
11344 


U. 8. 48, 1907, registered 

U. 8. 48, 1907, coupon 112% 
Ext. U.S, 2e, 1891, registered.......... s..see 9 
Currency 6s. 1895 ++ 105 
Currency 68, 1896 + LOG 
Currency 68, 1807 

Currency 68, 1898 .. 

OSITONCY 68, WWD.....cccccvcccccccsccsccccsccces 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
almost entirely nominal. 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 

60-days. 3-days. 

Lendon 4.8046 


Paris—Francss .........0cscccccccecs 5.1354 


Geneva 5.13% 
Berlin—Reichsmarks.............. Vp 96 
Amsterdam—Guilders 455 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid. 
Hudson River......... 15 
2 [importers & Traders’ 7 
rv 


° 182 
Central National..... 135 
Cc _—— — poccces ba 


C itrsons”. 
Commerce . 
Continental. ¥ oY. Gounty., 

N. Y. National Ex.... 1: 
Ninth National.... .. 12! 
wet Ri OF c0e Nineteenth Ward.... 1S 
ifth Avenue. +. 160 
rirst Nationa 
First Nat'l of 
Fourteenth St.. 

Fourth Nat'l 

Gallatin Nat’) 

Garfield Nat’l.. 

German Am. 
Germania.... 
Greenwich oe 
HIQNOVE?....cccccceseces 335 


Re cccsceses 
Seventh N “eae 130 

Shoe & Leather....... 
Southern National... 
United States Nat ... 200 
Western 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 6th, were as follows : 
Broad -. 20 | 





Corn - range rrr 250 
+ Merchants’ oe 149 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 103 
do. do, 103° oe 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ «+ = 20% 
do. do. ie 89 
Trow Directory, common oo oa 
do do preferred eo $1 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do. do. 
P, Lorillard Co., com 
do. do. 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 
American Straw Board Co 
Celluloid Co 
New York Biscuit Co, 
Diamond Match Co 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co .. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..There bave been trusts, and there 
have been trusts, but the trust which 
out-trusts all other trusts is the United 
States Leather Company just formed, the 
capitalization of which will be, when all 
properties are turned over, $120,000,000. 


....On the first day of May there’ was 
upward of 18,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
store in Duluth elevators and aboard 
vessels. As soon as the ice breaks up this 
immense quantity of wheat will be 
shipped as rapidly as possible to the East. 


..The Board of Managers of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Railroad have, in 
the interests of economy, accepted the 
resignations of the second, third, fourth 
and fifth vice presidents. The Operating 
Department will be under the control of 
Vice President Voorhees, 


..It is reported that the Colorado 
River Irrigation Company has purchased 
from the Southern Pacific Railroad half 
a million or more acres of land in South- 
ern California, known as the desert lands. 
It has been proved that these desert lands 
are capable, if irrigated, of wonderful pro- 
duction. 


....That mythological estate has again 
been heard from. The Perris, Cal., local 
newspaper states that one of the residents 
of Perris has received notification from 
New York that he is one of the heirs to 
the Pierce estate, which owns the proper- 
ty where Trinity Church stands in this 
city. The estate comprises sixty acres of 
land, valued at $500,000,000, and will be 
divided among one thousand heirs, 





Long Dock Company 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
GOLD 6s, 1935. 


On the maturity of the 7 per cent, bonds 
due June Ist these bonds become an absoe 
lute first mortgage. Holders of maturing 
bonds wishing to effect exchanges for this 
issue can do so at our office. 

The total amount of the mortgage is 
$7,500,000, secured on terminal property val- 
ued at over $16,000,000. 

Having recently sold over $2,000,000 of 
these bonds issued to retire the first mort- 
gage 7s maturing June Ist, we offer the bal- 
ance of our holdings, $400,000, at 125 and ac- 
crued interest, subject to advance in price. 
Delivery will be made on or about June Ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 
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For information, rates, tickets, etc.,, 
eall on or write, 


Gro. R. Fitcn, 819 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. Wadsworth, 210 Clark St,, Chicago. 
J. M. Hannarorp, Gen'! Traffic Manager, 


Cuas. 8S. Feg, General Passenger A. nt, 
| ; St. Paul, Minn, . - 














FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver. 

ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for 1 io purposes, 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED aT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Valuable in. 





P Peaboily.II Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESGUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO. 


STORAGE OF VALUABLES 


The Garfield Safe Deposit Company have arranged 
their spacious basement room for the reception and 
safe-keeping of valuables, with Fire-proof Vaults for 
Silverware, large rooms for the storage of Trunks, 
and extensive provisions for taking care of valuable 
Paintings, where they are always accessible to the 
owners. 

Absolute safety is assured. 


Sixth Avenue and 23d Street. 
__ ADJOINING GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, — 
FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 


19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 


Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 
of Rents, 


Real Estate, Mertgage Loans, Insurance. 


Special atte atin given to the Care of Property and 
Collec tion of Re nts. 


6 per cent. Bay City (Mich) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds. 


Descriptive circular on application, 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


62 C edar Street, N. Ye 


IT IS AS EASY 


o get 8 per cent, net interest on gold mortgages on 
mproved Tacoma property as4 per cent. East. Write 
or particulars and references whom you know. 


MAY NARD & MAY NARD. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable country residence. A large, fine modern 
dwelling house with lawn and barn, in a pleasant 
and healthy village Attractive view ‘of Connecticut 
River and Valley. Address 


A. N. PIERSON, Cromwell, Cor Conn. 


IN 


TEXAS LOANS, AND {NVESTMENTS 


Fourteen xperience. 
FERENCE 


New York City: Teeeruneuee ot] Ohristian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Tang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Ban 

oon. Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; 8a 

Antonio National Bank. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 

gage Company, Uimited, 
For mee write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


973 Commerce Street, San Antonto, Texas 


HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have you 
any trouble with titles, non-payment of taxes, etc.? 
Do you wish prompt, reli able legal advice or atten- 
tion in any way? lig best Wy ey rences wor Corre- 
speadence desired, AYLOR & WOODARD, 

904 Guaranty Loan » Huitding. iapeenss is, 

on. 


L. RB. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicita 





— 





SPECIMEN COPIES 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 


sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address tq 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
‘Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


8.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 238d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.; mentioning INDEPEND- 
BENT. 

















po YOU WANT 
7% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


> ‘ 
sists vested withouts detaute, Ome Pal 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
1% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash, 
Very highest reference given. 


LETTERS - INVESTMENT _ 
OF 
CREDIT, SECURITIES, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





. co. ? 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2ith St., N. Y. 
Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS ........ $1,000,000 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 

Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
us Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
senoles Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 
tions. 

JOHN P, TOWNSEND, President. 
CHARLES T. BAKNEY, Vice President. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice President. 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary, 

J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Agss’t Secretary. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements, 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
189 Montague St.(iteal Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’Klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 

ments made for cust s. Corr e solicited. 

Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank. New Vork. N. V 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


SH. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our | special market letter. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 1, REAL ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


‘German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 

ting from 4 to 10%. 
Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


_THE TIME TO BUY 


property is low. Write me for facts about 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 




















NEW ISSUE 


$90,000 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY CO. 


OF DENVER. 
First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds. 


Dated July 30th, 1891. . Due January Ist, 1911. 
Guaranteed, Principal and Interest, by the Denver 
Tramway Company. 


$100,000 
Brooklyn City & Newtown R. R. Co. 


(DeKALB AVENUE LINE), 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 


Special circular describing the properties and 
earnings on application. 

Send for circular describing high-grade Municipal 
Bonds. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
33 Wall Street, New York. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people who regret not having 
bought property in Chicago 30 or 40 years ago. Toa 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we wish 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
apenas in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
a 


ormation. 
: Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


NEW DULUTH — 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. ‘ 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
erfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 











To Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wage 
s sold wolmagmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


climate. Leads all in transit 


DENVER facilities, splendid ae 


and beautiful homes, Resources unequaled ; wealt 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and grow ing, agricul- 
ture, and leading financial center. REAL EsS- 
TATE INVESTIENTS. 

on application. 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
iH. B. CHAMBERLIN, President, 
Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is ander supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 





One of America's great cities : 
Population 150,000; Delightful 


Maps and pamphlets 





J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest” 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital. $2,000,000 
Surplus... 3,00 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
FETY DEPOMIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
SA = TL‘: JAL 
NY IN THE COUNTRY, 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton, Jonn Jacob Astor. 





6% Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. Ye 


Desirable 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest guaranteed. First mort- 

e Portland Real Estate securities. 

6 ro PER CENT interest School and City bonds, 

STO 10 PER CENT. Interest, bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 

Investments made for non-residence. Correspond- 


licited. AMES E. DAVI co... 
No. 201 a Morrison St. Rated Sicaae. 





W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 


Gnited States 
SMorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, ~ - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - . 500,000 


59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK. 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 

OFFICERS. 







CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
UTHER a bk ecveeues Vice President 
GEORG OUNG dV. Pres. & Tr. 
N Assist. Treasurer 

fescstenace Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8S. Frisce, Luther Kountze, 


William E. Bailey, Seattle, 
Caries D. Dickey, Jr., 
William P. Dixon, 

Robert A. Granniss, 


Chariton T. Lewis, 
Lewis Ma 
Theodore Morford, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Rebert Clyphant, 
Edwin Packard 

e " William W. Richards, 
Gardiner GQ. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E, Kissel, James Timpson, 


The Jupiter-Belmont GOLD 









A PFENNERTY. DENVER, COLO 


Valuable Treutise on Colo. Mines mailed on 
application, 


ACOM Az ty, Choice investments made fornop- 
realdents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
within next year. Lets from 8100 and acreage from 616 
upwards. Improved property rented now for 10 = 
cent. ides the increase in city and country properties, 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron an coal lands, 
mining properties. Write K. F. Russell & Co... Tacoma, * ash. 


$10.00. 


HAVE YOU #10 OR MORE TO INVEST? 
Write me for eos 
M. L. MCMINN, 507 Pal 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








S 
adio, Duluth, Minn. 


uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892........... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SANMURET, BGR, cccoccecccvcsccesccecsssccess 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums..............++ 5,162,393 46 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December, 1892..........-++++- 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 

$1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenges....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,465 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at............ceceeeeeeeees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank......ccccccccccee at. Sad eeueae 276,262 99 

Amount 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES : 


J D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVE) EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 

ES L LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
STURGIS, WALDRON iy BROWN, 


2 By . 


6 





I 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 

LLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROW 

N CHRIS. Dz THOMSE} 
N. LOVELL, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT PRAZAR 
H ; WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 


DIVIDENDS. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 Broadway, New York, April 25th, 
1893.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 











day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3}4) 
PER CENT. on the capital stock was declared, pay- 


able baw | Ist, prox. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 
6th, prox. 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 25) Six months,.......$1 50 

Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 

Four montbs...... 1 00 | One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 


Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 0 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*6TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib 
We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 


ers after their paid time has expired. 


the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

> 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
THE Michigan Central is the only line from the 


East running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World’s Fair, filustrated descriptive 
ae = meee, French or German will be sent on 
application to 0, W. Ruggles, General Passenger 

‘Teket Agent, Chicago,— Adv, , astineas 





MACY’S JOURNAL. 

Mussrs. R.H. Macy & COMPANY’s Journal for 
May, while it contains an illustrated price list ofa 
small part of the goods solu by them is rather unique 
in the fact that it contains a great deal of interesting 
literary Mutter upon a wide variety of subjects. 
There 1s, for instance, a large Ist of Lew names for 
- with the derivation of each. It is acreditable 
Journal, and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of its subscription price—twenty cents a year or two 
cents for a single copy. 


lc SD 
A ROD IN PICKLE. 

THIS |s rather an old-fashioned expression and used 
to have deep significance when it occurred to the boy 
who had thoughtlessly violated paternal rule; but in 
this instance it is a fishing roud—not a rod of chustise- 
ment, Every worthy disciple of that apostle of Na- 
ture ana her joys, Isaak Walton, has had a fishing 
rod in pickle ali winter, and has been just aching to 
use it. ‘Tosuch a man the territory traversed by the 
St. Paul & Duluth Katlroad affords untimited oppor- 
tunities for honest sport with flyand reel. All he has 
to do is to buy a ticket over the oopular Duluth Short 
Lineand take his pick of any of the well-stocked and 
accessible lakes and streams from White Bear to 
Lake Suyerior, and lure the finny beauties from the 
crystal depths to the surface. This line is the popu- 
lar route, not only for sportsmen, but for all who 
desire to travel petween St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luch, West Superior, stillwater, Cnisago Lakes, For- 
est Lake, Taylor’s Falls and other points. DVescrip- 
tive circulars kept by agents or sent on application 
to Geo, W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, or W. A. 
Kussell, Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn.-—Adv, 


il 
> 

CARGOES OF MATTING FOR SALE. 

We invite the special attention of our readers, who 
are refurnishing their houses for the season, to the 
advertisement of Messrs. H. P. Williams & Company, 
who have a stock of mattings of late importations 
and large lots from the great auction sales, embracing 
robably the most attractive and desirable goods 
n the market, which are offered at the very lowest 
wholesale prices. These goods at current prices are 
the cheapest and most desirable goods for summer use 
either in the city or country. An examination of 
these goods will pay any one for the time given to the 
matter, aud result almost surely in a purchase. An 
oraer by mail to this reliable firm will meet with 
prompt attention. Without doubt the largest assort- 
ment of the finest quality of Japanese mattings ever 
offered in New York from the fine 4 of an inch pat- 
terns Uo the large, showy styles in every desirable col- 
oring in use. The address of this tirm is 25) Canal 
Street, New York. 





on 
> 

THE Knickerbocker Trust Company, of 24 Fifth 
Avenue, corner 27th street, this city, is admirably lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the wealthy resi- 
dent population, which masses large demands upon a 
trust company. The Knickerbocker has a capital and 
surplus amounting to $1,0uU,U00, and it transacts all of 
the business ordinarily dune by a trust company, 
such as acting as executor of estates, guardian for mi- 
nors, receiver, transfer and financiai agent for mu- 
nicipalities, corporations, etc. John P. Townsend is 
the President of the Company. 











midst of his labors. 





NOTICE. _ 


THE Alumni of the Union Theological Seminary 
will hold their Annual Dinner, under the auspices of 
the Alumni Club, at the St. Denis Hotel (Broadway 
and Eleventh Street), on Monday, May loth, at 6 P.M. 
Tickets for the dinner, $1.75. It is expected that mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and of the Faculty will 
be present with a large number of the Alumni. 
Three addresses will be delivered; one by President 
Hastings on Theological Seminaries and Higher Edu- 
cation; one by the Key. H. A. Stimson, D.D., on The- 
ological Seminaries and Social Problems; and one by 
the Rev. T. 8. Hamlin, D.D., of Washington, J). C,, on 
Theological Seminaries and Personal Consecration. 
The Alumni and friends of the Seminary are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

On Tuesday, May lth, at 10:30 A.M., the Society of 
the Associated Alumni will meet in the Adame 





Chapel, No. 700 Park Avenue, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


and 


Ingrain 


CARPETS 


Our stock in these popular 
grades is the largest and most 
attractive in the city. The 
latest designs and colorings 
are shown in such variety that 
satisfactory furnishings can be 
secured most economically. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, * NEW YORK 


ED 


18th & 19th 
Bts, 


We are this week making an entirely 
unique display of unusually elegant Novelty 
Bilks, which show to what artistic perfec- 
tion silk weaving and designing have pro- 
gresced. 

These handsome fabrics are duplicates of 
what may be scen in the Silk Exhibit of the 
Lyons Manufacturers at the World's Fair, 
—Obicago. They were made expressly for, 
and are the exclusive property of, this 
honse. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


2. x MALY «co. 


Sixth Ave., 15th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “ Star" Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines representa 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the ald of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffier, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star’’ the easiest ranning 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever 
more durable 3 apy price. In oa 
more at $18.99, $22.49 and $23 

Alli of one peak the difference 4 ice denotes 
only the different styles of cabinet work 


COLUMBUS _ 


MATTINGS, MATTINGS. MATTINGS 


The most beantiful Goctane and colorings in extra 
fine Japanese Mattings. and at the lowest prices ever 
offered to the public. Call and see the goods or send 
for samples of ai = desired quality from $5.00 to $25.00 
per roll of 40 yar: 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 


produced, and none 
walnut or syca- 











Moench), 
Constable A Co 


SPRING COTTON FABRICS, 


“D, & J, ANDERSON’S” 
Scotch Zephyrs, 
Plain, Stripe, and Plaid. 


FANCY CREPES, 
STRIPE LINONS, 
BATISTES, 


‘‘FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 


Printed Organdies, 
Polka-Dotted Swiss. 
PLUMETIS, 


MULLS, 
_CAMBRICS. 


Srroadovay HK 9th é 


NEW YORK. 





THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED 


For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge 
of material is inserted, Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale everywhere. 
— ple yard sent od aad address on receipt of 10 cts. 

OKE Sole yRP ht 
8 OKENDORF & CO., 26-32 E. Houston 8t:, N. Y. 


ne mention THE InpEP ENDENT. 


CARPETS. 


ROYAL WILTONS 


AND 


WILTON VELVETS, 


All new goods, superior in quality and elegant 
designs, 





At About One-half Their Actual Value. 


A New Make Brussels 
(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard 


SPECIAL! 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE NEW 
BURMAH, AYRANIAN, SARACEN 
AND OTHER RUGS AND CARPETS, 


Sultable for Hoteis, Cottages and summer residences 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Io Rare gna Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Koll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also LACE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd rece. (our own upholstering) at 
IPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS.,, N. Y. 





7 aa -= 


aN THE ‘SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE | 


Not kisses but Knitted 


Look for the TRADE-Marx 
. 


generally. 


SEND 





ichis stamped ON Itt TOR. 


THE SHAPE. OF 


And wearers ef them appreciate this fact. 
Seld by the trade 


teen en nn Th 


2:28 8)8 2). \\—) 1 ae 


To 


THE HUMAN FOOT, 


q SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ne DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 








6th Ave,, 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER 
THIS WEEK. 


THE FOLLOWING 


Special Values 


Ladies’ 
SUITS, JACKETS 


AND 


CAPES. 


All wool Habit Cloth OUT- 
ING SUITS, stylish Eton Jack- 


et, cluv sleeves, full skirts, 


4 98; 
: WORTH 7.98, 


50 other styles in OUTING 
SUITS, em -racing all the new- 


est cloths and colors, at propor- 


tionately low prices, 


UP TO ie 


500 strictly all wool Habit 
Cloth Scotch Cheviot 
JACKETS, silk sewed, double 


seams, full sleeves, full backs, 


: 4 98; 
i WORTH 7.98. 


Stylish CAPE JACKETS in 
Habit Cloth 


great variety of colorings, 


6 98; 
: WORTH 10.98. 
500 Capes, 


Embracing all the popular 


and 


and Cheviot, in 


styles, in every color, 


4% to 19,%8 


Formerly 7.98 to 30.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St 


O'NEILL'S 








May 11, 1898, 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 








(Look for this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 


New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRIOES. 


500 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5.5u to $8.00 per roll; 40 yards each. 


500 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at #12 per roll, 
ren yoate each, Extraordinary value, no heavier to be 
oun 


1.000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 per 
roll. Best value in America. 


1,009 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
roll, 40 yards each. Together with full assortment of 
other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 


below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CA NAL | STREET, NEW YORK, 





No ruined =. no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








_ HOTELS, ETC. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 


Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 





| NEW TAPPANZEE HOTEL, 


SOUTH NYACK oF eases. WILL OPEN 


River and meuntain scenery unsurpassed ; private 
deck, stabling, electric lights; 1 hour from city; 
trains hourly; 2 minutes from depot. For informa- 
tiens and terms address 

JOHN LADJING, Proprietor. 





May 11, 1893. 
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Buffalo Lithia Water 


in Rheumatic Gout---Cold Water against 
Hot Water in this Malady. 


General Colton Greene, President of the State Savings 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., Leaves His Crutches at 
Buffalo Lithia Springs--Value of This Water in Gout, 
Uric-Acid Diathesis, Etc., Etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA., September 20, 1892. 
Colonel Thomas F. Goode: 

Dear Sir:—It is now four weeks since I reached Buftalo Lithia Springs, 
suffering from the effects of recurrent attacks of acute articular gout in both 
feet, which had lasted and confined me to bedfor two months. Though 
I had biennally, sometimes annually, suffered for short periods, the malady 
on this last occasion was more violent than before and threatened to take a 
chronic form. My digestive organs were impared, my health was shattered, 
I was crippled, and calcareous deposits were appearing on both feet. Di- 
rectly on my arrival I copiously used the water of Spring No. 2 conjointly 
with daily hot baths. A fortnight later I was in condition to walk without 
the use of crutches, the swelling and inflammation of the parts had measur- 
ably subsided, and my health improved. To-day my general health is better 
than it has been in twelve months, the deposition of uric-acid sediment is 
dissipated, and my feet, though sensitive to pressure, are restored to their 
normal condition. Respectfully yours, Co.ton GREENE. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
Its Great Triumph in Rheumatic Gout. 
Statement of Mr. Charles Bernaschina, of Hot Springs, Ark. 








Proprietor of Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va.: 

Dear Sir :—I cheerfully place at your disposal the following statement, 
showing the remarkable benefit which I have derived from the Buffalo Lithia 
Waters in a case of Gout. Iam a resident of the Hot Springs, Ark. In 
October, 1885, I was attucked with Rheumatic Gout, in a very severe form, 
being confined to my bed until the April following. For fourteen consecu- 
tive months I used the hot baths, and visited many of the noted mineral re- 
sorts of the country, and from time to time since have made use of the hot 
baths, but without finding any relief. Chalky deposits formed in most of 
my joints, was unable to walk or to use myhands. Four months ago to- 
day I arrived at these Springs, and was for some time after confined to my 
bed At the expiration of six weeks slight improvement was perceptible, 
the chalky deposits began to disappear, and I have continued to improve to 
the present time, and to an extent that I consider, under the circumstanc:s, 
almost mirvelous, the chalky deposits having almost disappeared. I am 
now in vigorons general health, and walk readily and actively, walking often 
several miles over the surrounding hills, and am able to use my hands in 
dressing myself and at the table, whichI was not able to do previous to com- 
ing to the Springs. 

You are doubtless aware of the fact that my case has attracted unusual 
attention among your many guests from all parts of the country. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Cuas BErRnascuina. 


Waler in cases of 1 Doz, Half Gallon Bottles, $5 £.0.b. here 
THOMAS F. GOODE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Any Subscriber of 


The Independent - 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like the 
paper sent. 


Grafton’s World's Fare Special wore: wivenmene 


DAILY TRAINS OF WAGNER NEW VESTIBULED CARS 


Between NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


August 6th, 1892. 












Railroad Tickets, 

Meals in Dining Cars, 
Berths in Sleeping Cars, 
AND 
Hote) Accommodations, 


For Pamphlet giving full 
particulars, addrees 


J.J. CRAFTON, 


363 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR THE ENTIRE ROUND TRIP 


.» ALL ON ONE TICKET. . 


And Everything First-class, 





Susurance, 


THE WAY IN BROOKLYN. 


THE investigation of the Brooklyn Fire 
Department, which has been more or 
less (perhaps we should say generally less) 
in progress at intervals during this year, 
seems to have closed itself by weariness ; 
the advance in rates was waived tempo- 
rarily, ard has now been permanently 
waived temporarily—if we may use such 
an expression—for it may be expected to 
come up again when an unusually severe 
series of fires recurs. 

We have no disposition at present to 
censure the underwriters particularly for 
this retreat. If the advance was proper ft 
should ‘Shave béen maintained, and if it 
was not necessary it should not have been 
made: of course—yet this is not the first 
retreat, and will probably not be the last. 
Events, however, will apply the punish- 
ment, in which the entire public will 
share, altho not uniformly, for anybody 
makes a serious mistake who imagines 
that even the dangerously affluent re- 
sources of this country can get on much 
longer with an increasing fire waste, com- 
pensated for (so far as there is an appar- 
ent compensation) by an insurance busi- 
ness which is in retrogression and decay. 

One thing, however, the inquiry has 
brought out—the fact that the Brooklyn 
Fire Department, officially and directly, 
has been in the habit of presenting bills 
to the companies for coal, meals, and so 
on, and these bills seem to have been gen- 
erally or often paid, because (as the Chroni- 
cle suggests) it has been understood that 
ways of getting even would be found if 
payment were refused. Here is one let- 
ter that came out. 





‘“* BROOKLYN, January 14th, 1893. 
““G. T. PATTERSON, EsqQ., 
‘“* GERMAN-AMERICAN Ins, Co. 

“* Dear Sir :—I forward herewith bill and 
checks for meals furnished firemen that 
were on duty at Arnott’s stores, this city. 
You informed me that the salvage commit- 
tee had decided to pay this bill, and as the 
Mr. Sorensen who furnished the meals is in 
need of the money, I wish you would give 
the matter your early attention. 

“The bill is all correct, and the meals, 
etc., were furnished as stated. 

‘* Very respectfully yours, 
‘* JAMES DALE, 
** Ass’t Chief Engineer, B. F. D.” 

The bill of Mr. Sorensen was for $157.40, 
and the Chronicle presumes—rather in- 
consequently, we must say—that it is rea- 
sonably certain that he got the money 
because the check was drawn to his order. 
In an earlier case the underwriters had 
refused to pay a bill for fuel and food, 
rendered for $449.90, whereupon the 
officials exhibited their displeasure so that 
a check for $250 was sent, which was thus 
acknowledged : 


** BROOKLYN, October 18th, 1892. 
“ MEssRs. Wooprow AND LEWIS. 

** Gentlemen :—1 beg leave to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter, with check for $250, 
which, as your letter implies, I shall dis- 
pose of to the cause of Grover Cleveland 
and our Kings County ticket. If, at any 
time I can be of service to you, officially or 
otherwise, please command me. With as- 
surances of high esteem, I remain, 

‘* Yours very truly, 
‘* JOHN ENNIS, 
‘‘ Fire Commiasioner.”’ 


The implication referred to in this letter 
piques curiosity and leaves it unsatisfied. 
The restaurant keeper, this time, appears 
to have receivcd nothing at all, says the 
Chronicle. How came a genuine claim 
for $449.90 to be satisfied with $250, and 
how came that $250 to be turned into the 
campaign fund? What connection was 
there between the campaign and the work 
of the Brooklyn Fire Department, unless 
it is true that fires in Brooklyn are extin- 
guished (more or less extinguished) on a 
political plan? If it is understood that a 
refusal to pay bills rendered will be fol- 
lowed by some difficulties in the work 
when some ugly fire occurs, the scheme is 
a very pretty “twist” upon the compa- 
nies. We do not desire to throw out insinu- 
ations—we take the matter just as pre- 
eented ; but it means, as presented, that 
the Brooklyn Fire Department is practic- 
ing blackmail. And if bills for supplies 





alleged to be ¢onsumed by men and ma- 
ehinery, at fires, are to be made out and 
collected, under duress and in circum- 
stances which imply that the money is not 
honestly due, from somebody, to the per- 
son in whose name the demand is made, 
and that he does not always get the 
money, then itis nota very long step from 
conditions which make fires profitable to 
somebody to the starting of fires by some- 
body. The familiar factor of moral haz- 
ard is suggested again. 

Waiving that, however, upon what 
ground of reason are insurance companies 
called upon to pay for coal and food? Is 
this thing done elsewhere, and why? If 
it be assumed that underwriters have the 
direct and primary interest in putting out 
fires, and hence that they should pay for 
coal, where is the application of this to 
stop? Why should they not pay for the 
apparatus and support the firemen wholly 
and formally? The tacit assumption al- 
ready is that, when they issue a policy, 
they virtually buy the property, and that 
if they don’t want it delivered to them it 
is theirs to prevent that. Having ‘‘ cov- 
ered” one’s property by insurance, every- 
thing is arranged for ; the insurance com- 
panies are the ones concerned, and if they 
let fires burn, that is their affair—is this 
the notion of it? 

The popular notion aktout insurance 
profits is certainly amazing. We cannot 
quite suppose the business is believed to 
be necromancy, nor that there is imagined 
to be, somew here, an association of benev- 
olent Monte Christos who can pay for un- 
limited losses out of their own pockets 
and enjoy doing it ; 80 we must conclude 
that there is a persistent general faith, en- 
tirely unshaken by the facts of experi- 
ence, that insurance premiums are all 
protit. It is strange, very strange; but 
delusions have before now possessed 
whole 1:ations. Insurance can support 
decayed firemen, maintain fire depart- 
ments, support supervision, pay taxes, 
meet the demands of politicians, take care 
of the legislative lobby, endure interter- 
ences indefinitely, pay the face of policies 
when fires occur, and still tind a profit 
margin left. It is an extraordinary busi- 
nes?. 


THE GIST OF REBATE. 


PERHAPS the anti-rebate laws which 
have been passed in a number of States 
are not understood by all of the public. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal evidently 
does not understand what a life insurance 
rebate is, and it thus illustrates anew, 
quite unnecessarily, the ignorance of the 
general press upon insurance. This igno- 
rance—of which, it is charitable to sup- 
pose, persons connected with the dailies 
are unaware—does not in the least restrain 
them from talking about insurance ; and 
when the teachers are ignorant, how can 
the public (who largely take their cue 
from the newspapers) be expected to 
know? The Courier Journal writer 
notices that the Kentucky Legislature has 
passed an anti-rebate law, and, having his 
mind full of the lowering of various rates 
by statute, he thinks rebate is a process of 
reducing rates and so does not like to have 
that prohibited.” ‘‘Why,” hesays, ‘‘should 
the law fix maximum rates for interest 
and transportation and then fix minimum 
rates for insurance*” It seems to himin- 
consistent to leave the money lender and 
the common carrier free only to charge 
as little as they please and then leave a 
life insurance company to charge as much 
as it pleases, 

The only trouble is that he is nut well 
enough informed on the subject to avoid 
misunderstanding the term ‘‘ rebate.” 
The law must prescribe an interest rate 


for loans which do not specify any, or 
there could be no settlement; the at- 
tempt to impose a rate arbitrarily is a 
relic of anti-commercial times and is 
gradually being abandoned. There are 
instances of maximum rates prescribed 
for transportation, but the great aim of 
‘‘railway commissioners” in these times 
is to prevent discriminations. And so in 
insurance. Attempts to prescribe rates 
may yet be made, but none have been 
made yet, so far as we remember; if a 
life insurance company choose to double 
its rates, or halve them, there is no 
statute to prohibit. Rebate is a discrimi- 
nation between persons—offering to this, 
that and the other man concessions off 
schedule to get them in, each one suppos- 
sing it rather a special favor to a 
whereas itis pretty general when practiced 
at all. Anti-rebate laws say that this 
shall not be; charge as much or as little | 
as you please, but treat all persons alike 
on the same ages and clases of policy, 
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In saying so, the law is justice and com- 
moun sense. The individual trader can 
discriminate as he fancies ; it may not be 
good business, but the goods are his, and 
he can make his own conditions for their 
disposal, But life insurance is merchan- 
dise which does not belong to the mana- 
ger, and therefore he has no right to dis- 
criminate between individuals. The whole 
thing is that A, B, C, and the rest of the 
alphabet put their funds into a mutual] in- 
surance pool, and he is the manager and 
pool- -keeper—simply a trustee. If he fa- 
vors one by letting him into the pool with 
a less deposit than the rest he robs the rest; 
he does precisely the same thing as if he 
should draw the pool's check as a present 
to a friend whom he likes. It is a viola- 
tion of the essential mutuality ; ;it isa 
breach of trust. It is especially a fraud 
upon the old members, they being the 
ones who have to pay for it. It is more 
indefensible than to reduce schedule rates 
openly, and require old members to pay 
as vefore 

Anti- rebate is anti - discrimination. 
Phrases are often misleading; but if every- 
body would take pains to inform himself 
before he essays to teach ¢ 








INSURANCE. sa 
1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. —— 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HAL L, Secretary. 


1829 


1893 


Charte rl Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 
$400,000 00 
Insurance Heserve.............++006+ 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 50,314 84 
MSCBErglas....0..0cccccevsccccvccsccece 1. 000,501 60 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 18S93.. $3,198,529 07 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Sesmapeny: and Treasurer. 
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NIAGARA ° 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Semi-Annual Statement one Ist., 1893, 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for all liabilities... 
Net Surplus 


eT $2,190, 192 242 


Policy-holders in this Company have 7 ee Protec. 
tion under the Guaranttes of the 


NEW YORK Sarre FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS, F, GoopRIC H, Vice-President, 
GEO. C, HC CHA 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892. 23.026, 000 61 
tPrbin ITIES 0,697 5231 67 


$2,328,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 1s- 
sued at the old life rate premium 
puaeal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


ve licy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
at rery raid .. insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values ~4 any age sen’ ep 
application to the Company’s 8 Office 


. F. STEVENS, President. 
wee | ee 2. FOS Stet. Vice-Pres, 
U ecretary. 
} TURNER. Asst. ec. 














All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTuvaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut wate —— 


Steamboats will Sink or Burn? 
Railroad Trains will be Wrecked? 
Boilers or Lamps will Explode? 
Horses will take Fright and Run? 


City Buildings will Burn or Fall? 
Water Drown or Lightning Strike ? 
Machinery will Crush or Mangle? 
Tools or Glass will Cut ? 


Slips or Falls will Happen ? 
Limbs will be Sprained or Broken ? 
Ladder or Staging will Give Way? 


Fatal or Disabling Injury by Acci- 
dent may be caused in any one 
of a Thousand Ways. 


Insurein THE TRAVELERS. 


Largest Accident Company in the World, 


Langer than all Others in America together, 


ASSETS, $15,029,000. SURPLUS, $2,579,000. 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $1,798,000 IN 1892. 


JAS. C. BATTERSON, Pres. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............. President 
Oe Se: eer ovcccccec ce OCVOCCary 
A, Fe oat. eeesenbes -Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN..........cccccccccccsccceces he cae 
MORTON CUPRRRY..... ... .cscces ccs o0c0c0e shier 
SOHN © DIME ...0sccccecs ovcoccccecc Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G, WILLI -Pres. Chem, National Bank 
Per ER EG ine sacoosnenen 6 0apheesesed Dry Goods 
PEEE DN We MAEMEMES cn ceccenvcvsceces eseccsunecs 3 uilder 
E, H. PERKINS, Jr. 
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BOARD OF 


Samuel D. semen: Dudlty Olcott 
George $. Coe 
Richard % McCurdy 
mod C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Bake 


Robert Sewell 


George Bliss 


Vin. P. Dixon 





Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Head _Offices : 
1 850. 1 893. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Nassau, 








IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 










Pres, Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
JABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
preenat cash ben A and the GUARANTEED IN. 
SOME POLICY wh ch embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and whic ch in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





Good Agents, gating to ~ rene nt the Company, 
=~ pt to address FNEY, Superinten- 
tor Agencies. At Home ‘omer “4 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


$1,000,000 00 
H 


3,594,315 22 
1,785,864 ae 







Cash Capital 
Reserves ue | 
force, etc. 
Net Surplus ae 
Polic yeholdors’ Surplus..... 2° 785,85 $4 9 
Gross Assets 6.380,180 3$ 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18¢, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 

CEDAR STREET. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary ate mh LPegartment, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn 

J. ze Ly YONALD, General Manager , ee De- 








partm 
R. J. TAY LOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, 


Obicago, Til Til. 
WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 


Department. 
Cc, BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
821 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 





Frederic Cromwell 
Julien T. Davies 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 


Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Fred ric Scone: 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
Richard A, peak, President 


Assets over _ $1765 ,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchinclosg 
heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ames E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


l'reasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 


Sniieecnterabmancee aeetl $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES.................... 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


ASSETS. 
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dig NG) MVEAS Philadelphia. 

EIGHTY- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Cash capital wna ana te cee e ees sii’ Geher 500,000 00 
teserv 7) ‘einsu other 
| asleep amsamarticstnagealtboneetad 2.54180 
Surplus over all Liabilities................++ 1,428 86 
a 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 83,183.32 47 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 








Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 
Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST 00. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 





Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15. 20,25 or 30 in 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER ast, 1892. 





ASSETS. 
. Bonds and Mortgages................csceeececeeseeeeee $21,983,944.02 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 
chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 23,912,412.49 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 
other investments..............sccccceec ceuceueeen 75,084,749.48 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 
Rea EMR a5 ooo ascia csaYeiass <10:s1s o/alao/a sini cite slaveisiolaiawsetern's 5,913,500.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 
purchases under foreclosure....................00005 14,122,736.70 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 5,554,006.66 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 
I GE I cs vscecsssesesns scccvenenveess 6,488, 702.66 
Total Assets, December 31, 1892........... $153,060,052.01 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing Policies (4% Standard), 
and all other liabilities... .... 0.0.0... cc ccc cececeeeee $121,870,236.52 


Total Undivided Surplus (4% Standard), including 
Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 
CEA SIG WRIGBTION... occccccccescvccvescsvcsceces coos _ 3t, 189,81 5. 49 

$153,060, 052.01 OI 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries, 











INCOME. 

WOE NEN Sos cx cvs oa \aliaks fncanis ioe ccatais a cio ecielo a ein ie sinsoetiors $34,046,568.39 
NE I IN oo ois evn euninie eaeceswcessesenciocien 6,239,669. 10 
$40,286,237.49 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........... $10,859,373.04 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 
ie ee ee ee 5,675,074.94 
Total Paid Policy-Holders.................. $16,534,447.98 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and. Exchange..... 4,083,478.35 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.... ___3,544,021.01 
_ $24,161,947. 34 
New Assurance written in 1892............. ‘$200,490, 316.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance .............. 850,962,245.00 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


John A. Stewart, phe D. Jones, 
Geo. C. Magoun, evi P. Morton, 
William M. Bliss, Charles = — 
Wm. B. Kendall, — * Low, 
an Bergen, 


G. W. Carleton, 
E. W. Lambert, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Oliver Ames, 


H. S. Terbell, 
Thomas S. Young, Eustace C. Fitz, 
J. McCook, S. H. Phillips, 
aniel D. Lord, Henry R. olcott, 
Wm. Alexander, . F. DeNavarro, 
Horace Porter, ames H. Dunham, 
Edward W. Scott, aniel R. Noyes, 
C. B. Alexander, M. E. Ingalls, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, Z = ordan, 
Alanson Trask, S. D. ipley. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Is one of the strongest and best Life Companies in the country. 


Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
M. Hartley, 

H. M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
August Belmont, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
John Sloane, 

S. Borrowe, 

H. J. Fairchild, 
Eugene Kelly, 


Our new forms of LIFE, ENDOWMENT, and LIFE, ENDOW- 
MENT and ANNUITY POLICIES have all the liberal features en- 
dorsed thereon: Extended Insurance, Cash Values, Loan Privileges 
and Paid-up Values. - 


INCONT TE AR 


Our NEW 10-20 TERM PLAN commends itself to all wanting 
cheap insurance with privilege of changing to other plans if desired. 
Full information can be obtained of agents in all large cities, or 
by applying to the Home Office. 
* In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase in each 
‘of the following items: 


Assets, Surplus, New Premiums, Insuranre Written, Insurance in Force. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec. 
A. A. WELCH, Actuary. 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


NN ioe as seta’ “ech ci neh ehaagslanteiarnsiaaueanaeacas $12,531,016 75 
Stocks and Bonds..... ... Pidiia Uenneviweinndaceens 86,680,177 51 
POORME CINE IOTIGROOR So 5 oie. ce.ccesccnvadnvcecwesivesess 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................ee0eee 3,916,000 00 
ii ciinecendssatsventasesakedess 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. . 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 








NTMI MINE os Sowa clenaccu santa iae/ ic ahietaiehdvccaeiacins $137,499,198 99 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
CRIN ce eca S hacsacatinaiitacieemencmscss 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIRG. .. ...020.200ceeeee cece $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 

be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 

plus by the Annual Report of the 

New York State Insurance Depart- 

ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 











$16,804,948 10 








Total Premium IT yal ascorciimadaaadeksaudiwataes 25,040,118 93 
NRRL CNG elec iiccciniderodsecowecienunecacéers 5,896,476 90 
OP PCIe okie vce eswacecceonverweneswaneaien $30,936,590 83 
RADON dda cccincsdéa imine Meannedewnswunewnes pineal 29 
PI NON oso ciciccnitoeninemecsinseuensacsinnees 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..$13,995,012 33 


CII ooo a dcadteriimmoionnneitinnmnmies Geer er 


Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 


UE ov ra wenae waealdiik wmeaa wun daduwadhweaades 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS....................5-. $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 
Total nugber of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . Vice-President. E. N. GIBBS, 
A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, 


Treasurer. 
Comptroller, 


G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C., C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,... . . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,...... . . Cashier. 
C. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, .... .. Auditor. 
H, C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH 
Cc. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM. B. HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER,. HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE A H. WELCH, 


WILLIAM G, WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


MY QUEST. 


BY NANCY MANN WADDLE. 





WHEN Time and I set forth together 
In April weather. 
Oh, tender was the lilacs’ mourning 
For winter dead ; 
Green tasse's, maple-tops adorning, 
Tossed high o’erhead ; 
And underneath a blue and sparkling sky 
We journeyed joyously, young Time and I. 


I could not tell you how it happened so, 
But this I know, 
That some time ’twixt bright day and dark- 
some night, 
Time slipped away, 
Vanished—this airy wingéd sprite 
Who will not stay 
Tho kings by subtle art strive to enchain ; 
And left me only hope—** We meet again.’’ 


What should I do’ Send criers through 
the town ; 
To hunt him down 
Or should I pray the clocks, ‘‘ When next 
ye chime 
Some passing hour, 
With both hands seize this truant, Time! 
Once in my power 
I’d clip his wings, he could not fly so fast. 
Already golden summer is o’erpast !” 


At length we met, both gray and bent and 
old, 
With greetings cold ; 
The snowflakes fell from out the leaden 
sky, 
And in my ears 
The wind’s sad spirit seemed to sigh, 
* Alas, the years ! 
Where are the deeds thou promised in thy 
prime, 
Who now art old, but in thy youth lost 
Time ?” 
New York Ciry. 
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UNCLE CALEB’S GOLDEN WED- 
DING. 





BY FRANK CRANE, 


UNcLE CALEB realized, in all its length 
and breadth and hight and depth, the dis- 
tinction it is to be a Methodist preacher. 
He rejoiced in being one of the oldest 
members of the Conference. He loved to 
exert the authority and influence which 
his age and long experience gave him. 
At the Conference sessions he spoke on 
almost every question with the dignity of 
a bishop and all the emptiness that some- 
times is attendant upon dignity. He was 
fond of reproving the brethren for any 
manifestations of unseemly levity, of re- 
ferring them to the standards of the past, 

“and, in general, of displaying that harm- 

less domineering spirit that an old man 
sometimes assumes and that everybody 
excuses. Altogether, however, he had a 
lovable disposition, with just vanity 
enough to make him interesting. 

After the death of the wife who had 
lived with him for many years,he married 
Ruth Garner, a quiet and good-tempered 
old maid, who would have been pleased 
to marry anybody, and was greatly elated 
over the acquisition of such an irreproach- 
able husband as the Rev. Caleb Johnson. 

‘“‘T know I can't take Hester’s place— 
that’s his first wife’s name,” said Ruth 
one day, as she was making a confidential 
visit to Sister Goodenough ; ‘* but I jest 
married him because he was lonesome, 
and I thought I’d‘do what I could to kind 
o’ cheer up his old age and help him to 
pass his last years in peace. He’s got sev- 
eral houses in Marysville and a good farm 
that he’s saved up; and I think I done 
right well for an old girl, don’t you?” 

They had been married some eight or 
ten years, and their lives flowed on in 
quiet tenor. One day Ruth came over to 
Sister Goodenough’s. The latter was peel- 
ing potatoes on the kitchen step, and 
Ruth, with the familiarity of a near ac- 
quaintance, walked around the house to 
the back door and seated herself on a 
bench under the spreading apple tree. 

**Howd’y!” said Sister Goodenough, 
looking up and nodding pleasantly. 

“It’s most awful hot,” said Ruth, fan- 
ning herself with her apron. 

There was a pause for some moments, 
for they knew each other well enough to 
sit silent together sometimes. Ruth 








stooped and picked up an apple which 
had begun to redden. She brushed it off 
with her hand and sat quietly eating. 
Presently she said: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know 
whether I’m the biggest fool in this coun- 
try or not.” 

‘‘You’re a-gittin’ pretty old to be jest 
commencin’ to steddy on that question.” 

‘* Old folks does some funny things some- 
times. Seems like for the last month or 
so, he’s been kind of snoopsin’ round and 
feelin’ sortof blue. I could see they was 
sumpin’ on his mind, and by and by it 
come out. He’s often said to me that he’d 
always intended to have a golden weddin’ 
when he and Hester had been married 
fifty years. That'll be the 20th of next 
month if Hester had lived, so he kept 
a-sayin’ that it would be jest a short time 
till his golden weddin’. So I steddied 
about the matter, andI says to him one 
day as he was a-feelin’ so bad: ‘Why 
can’t you have your golden weddin’ any- 
way?’ saysI, ‘VIl do all I canto help it 
on. Of course, I don’t expect to stand fh 
Hester’s shoes, and if it’d do you any 
good to have your golden weddin’, why 
jest goon and haveit. I'll get youupa 
good supper, and you can invite all of 
your friends and all the preachers and 
jest have your golden weddin,” says I.” 

‘The land sakes! Did youever hear of 
sech a thing!” said Sister Goodenough, 
letting her knife and potato drop into the 
pan and raising her hand in amazement. 

‘Well, do you know, he seemed to 
cheer up right away,” continued Ruth. 
‘*He didn’t say nothin’ at the time, but I 
noticed he felt better; and I declare he 
has been almost like a boy ever since. 
When he found out I wouldn’t care about 
his havin’ his golden weddin’ anyhow, it 
jest seemed to do him lots o’ good. Now 
it’s goin’ to be only a week or two till it 
comes off ; and I want you to tell me how 
you make that caramel cake like you made 
for the sociable. Everybody said it was 
the best cake they ever seen.” 

“ll make you one, myself,” was the 
generous response. ‘‘I reckon if we're 
goin’ to have such a doin’s this—and I 
never heard of such a thing before in my 
life—that I'll do all I can to help it along. 
A person ought to feel right proud to get 
a chance to take a hand in it.” 

The conversation then plunged into the 
abyss of cookery, and under the waving 
of the apple branches the two old ladies 
continued their culinary consultation. 

Uncle Caleb’s usual episcopal counte- 
nance was how wearing a cherubic smile. 
It pleased Ruth’s simple heart to see how 
‘* chipper” he felt. He even forgot several 
times to take his cane when he went out. 
He called upon every minister in the little 
city and gave each one a pressing invita- 
tion to be present and bring his wife. 
Such was the exuberance of his joy and 
the elasticity of his spirits, that he could 
not resist the temptation to speak of his 
approaching happiness to every acquaint- 
ance he met, and in the goodness of his 
heart he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to ask every one of them to come 
and participate in his happinegs upon 
the festal occasion. Now, as he was 
acquainted with nearly all the people in 
the place, the number of his invitations 
piled up astoundingly and he was so ab- 
sorbed in the one thought that filled him 
that he was utterly unconscious of how 
many he was issuing. Besides this, the 
project struck everybody as being so pecu- 
liar, that they all determined to be there. 

Ruth had the house all swept and in 
order and a goodly supply of provisions 
prepared, having had in this the assistance 
of Sister Goodenough’s oldest girl, Sis, 
and Sister Goodenough’s son’s wife’s hired 
girl. The little parlor was scrupulously 
clean, and the haircloth sofa and three 
chairs artistically arranged with their 
backs against the wall. The ‘ Royal 
Path of Life” lay on a crocheted mat on 
the table. The sitting room was likewise 
adorned and from the wall beamed be- 
nignly the features of Bishop Asbury. 
John Wesley, from the opposite wall, 
spread out his hands in blessing and 
smiled a painful chromo smile upon the 
occasion. They were all waiting for the 
company. Uncle Caleb was nervous. He 


would goto the kitchen and attempt to 
assist until he was run out by the women 








folks, then -he would sit down in the par- 
lor and try to read the ‘‘ Genera! Minutes.” 
Even this fascinating literature proving 
at last uninteresting, he would rub his 
hands, the last resort of all men who do 
not know what to do next. 

Finally the guests began tocome. The 
presiding elder was the first, and he and 
Caleb sat for a while and discussed ques- 
tions of churchly import, Then came the 
Beasely family : Mr. Beasely, Mrs. Bease- 
ly and the three Beasely children, all thin, 
all freckled, and allloud. Then came the 
others. It was not long before the hair- 
cloth sitting conveniences were filled, be- 
sides the sitting-room chairs, the kitchen 
chairs, and all the chairs that could be 
borrowed from Sister Goodenough’s. It 
being pleasant out-of-doors, a number of 
the men occupied the porch and soon it 
was full. Then about eight o’clock, when 
the six rooms of the little house were 
filled to crushing and the porch lined with 
men, the people began to come, and to 
the horror of Ruth and Sister Goodenough 
and the consternation of Uncle Caleb 
himself, it was seen that the provisions 
that had been prepared, altho compara- 
tively ample, would be to that multitude 
but as the scriptural loaves and fishes. 
Without a miracle the crowd could not 
be fed. A trembling and frightened con- 
sultation was held behind the kitchen. 
Uncle Caleb was sent for ; he came around 
full of joy, fresh from the fact that this 
was the greatest epoch ia his life, only to 
have his spirits dampened by the revela- 
tions that were made to him. 

‘*Mr. Johnson,” said his wife, ‘‘do you 
know that what food we've got could not 
give that crowd a smell around ?” 

“Well, bless my soul!” exclaimed Uncle 
Caleb, and collapsed at once into a condi- 
tion of helplessimbecility. He could give 
no suggestion, he could do nothing but 
stare. The women, finding they could get 
no help from him, dismissed him, Sister 
Goodenough exclaiming: ‘‘There, you 
go back around the house and enjoy 
yourself. Jest’ have all the satisfaction 
out of this time you can. Ill git along 
somehow. Don’t you give yourself any 
bother about this matter. If I don’t 
feed that crowd I’ll change my name.” 

Glad to be relieved of the responsibility, 
Caleb shook off this trouble lightly, and re- 
turned to shake hands with his too numer- 
ous friends, Sister Goodenough addressed 
herself to the crisis with the mastership of 
a general. Orders were given to cut the 
cakes and pies and meats and arrange 
them in little portions, each large enough 
for one guest. Then she sent for two or 
three of the men. The difficulty was laid 
before them, They were given slips of 
paper and their instructions, and rapidly 
passed through the crowd taking up sub- 
scriptions. Ofcourse everybody was will- 
ing to give something. Sister Good- 
enough herself got into Dr. Burrows’s little 
phaeton that stood at the gate and dashed 
off to town. 

After the interval of about an hour, 
supper was announced. People were 
seated throughout the house and the 
yard, and some on the sidewalk. The 
women who had been pressed into the 
service as waiters passed through the 
crowd, and every one present was able to 
get a delightful sandwich, a cup of coffee 
and a piece of cake, altho the chicken 
was reserved, as far as possible, for the 
ministerial portion of the company. 

After the refreshments, speeches were 
made by several of the ministers, and a 
response was given by Uncle Caleb. The 
presiding elder concluded his remarks 
with these words : 

“And now, my friends, after we have 
spoken of the labors and triumphs of our 
brother, it seems to me that there is one 
ether person who is entitled to peculiar 
credit upon this occasion. I mean the 
present Mrs. Johnson. It seems to me 
that the woman who could go to work 
and heartily and cheerfully make arrauge- 
ments for an affair like this—which, to 
say the least, is very unique—should be 
acknowledged as a princess among all 
women.” Here he turned to where Ruth 
was standing among the crowd, and, 
taking hold of her hand, led her to the 
center of the porch, from which place the 
speakers had addressed the people. 








Shrinking and blushing and trying to eg- 
cape, Ruth was dragged before them. A 
shout of congratulation arose. Uncle 
Caleb’s face was lit up with several more 
volts of brightness. ‘‘I want to say,” 
continued the presiding elder, “‘ that this 
little woman is, in my estimation, the 
most remarkable of her eex ; and this | 
say, notwithstanding the fact that my 
wife is present. I want everybody who 
believes as I do to say Amen.” 

The company responded with a mighty 
voice, and Ruth found herself suddenly 
upon an unexpected pinnacle of fame. 

After the guests were all gone, Sister 
Goodenough and her husband sat with 
Uncle Caleb and Ruth upon the porch, 
and viewed the deserted grounds, 

*“*T don’t want no such a job as that 
again soon,” said Sister Goodenough. 

‘* How in the world,” inquired her hus- 
band, “did you manage to get grub 
enough for the whole town, I would like 
to know.” 

‘“* Well,” replied his wife, ‘‘ you see, Si 
Williams was agoin’ to open up his lunch 
counter to-morrow, and I know’d he’d got 
everything ready; so I drove over to him, 
and bought him out, hams, sardines, 
tongue, coffee, and all. And when I had 
bought out the baker shop, we had 
enough.” 

‘*T suppose I will have it all to pay for 
to-morrow,” said her lord and master. 

‘*You won’t anything of the kind. The 
subscriptions that was raised to-night 
will pay for it, and leave about twenty- 
five dollars for Ruth here.” 

After the Goodenoughs were gone, 
Uncle Caleb took Ruth in his arms, and 
said: ‘‘I believe you can fill Hester's 
shoes.” 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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GENEVIEVE. 


BY LOUISE J. R. CHAPMAN, 
HAVE you seen a little maiden, 
Quaint and sweet and very fair,— 
Violets blooming in her eyes 
(’T was in spring she left the skies), 
Sunbeams playing in her hair,— 
Ay, a bonnie sprite from Aiden ? 
’Tis our darling, Genevieve! 











Have you seen a little fairy, 
Weaving web and woof of bliss 

O’er the dwelling where she bides,— 

Where her winsome spirit glides,— 
Brewing here and there a kiss, 

When her tiny footsteps tarry ? 
’Tis our Queenie, Genevieve ! 


Have you seen among the roses, 
One rare bud outvie the rest,— 
All its heart a wondrous pearl ? 
She it is—our little girl; 
Pearl of pearls ; Love’s high bequest 
Sweetest floweret ’midst the posies. 
Heart’s-ease—pansy, Genevieve ! 


Have you seen this little maiden, 
In the sunshine—by the way, 
Mignon that we love so well, 
Child or angel, who can tell ? 
(She may child to others be 
She is angel uato me.) 
Heaven guard her night and day, 
All her life with joy be laden, 
Mamma’s treasure, Genevieve! 
HABTFORD, CONN. 
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A CHILD WITHOUT A BIRTHDAY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 











A MANY-SEATED wagon with red wheels, 
drawn by two strong horses, had been 
toiling upa mountain road one August 
afternoon, dropping passengers here and 
there, at wayside cottages or hill-girt 
farms, until having nothing more to carry» 
excepting a few boxes and carefully cov- 
ered baskets, it turned from the main road 
into a steep lane cut through the midst of 
the forest. 

No sooner had this turn been made 
than the driver, who had seemed dull, at 
once began to sing merrily; and the 
horses, who for an hour had been wearily 
lagging, suddenly mended their pace 
without hint of whip or bridle. They 
pricked up their ears and lifted their tired 
heads with animation, saying plainly as 
beasts can, in their expressive dumb lan- 
guage: ‘“‘ We are nearly home. ” 
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Presently a break in the forest showed, 
at no great distance, a rocky ridge border- 
ed with pine trees, and a cluster of roofs 
and chimneys. The driver caught a 
glimpse of his own chimney, and its 
wreath of gray smoke, giving signs that 
his wife was makiog ready a comfortable 
supper ; and then the thickening trees hid 
the view. But he went on, singing, and 
only stopped when a little voice called 
from the thicket : ‘‘ Here, John, please.” 
Then he reined in his horses and sprang to 
the ground, saying: ‘‘Is that you, Mis’ 
Jennin’s ?” 

A slender, little, old lady, in a pale, 
stiffly-starched, calico gown, and with a 
sunbonnet dropped on her shoulders, from 
a brown face, all smiles, appeared amid 
the underbrush, and answered: ‘ Yes, 
John, and land the things right here ; are 
they all safe, and have you brought every- 
thing? Let me see.” for John was now 
lifting from the wagon one package after 
another. ‘‘The crackers? yes; the 
peaches? yes ; the hams for the sand- 
wiches? the litthe red candlesticks? the 
lemons? the box of sugar? yes; and oh, 
be very careful, John, the box of confec- 
tionary.” Mrs, Jennings pronounced this 
like two words, and stretched out her aris 
to help John set down in the narrow path 
this last, precious package. 

“That's all, I believe, Mis’ Jennin’s,” 
he said ; ‘‘and I guess they’re come safe. 
You'll have a bumptious tea party ; an’ 
my wife bid me say as she’s much 
obleeged for the invite. And Sam and 
Ettie ‘ll be on hand at three to-morrow. 
Is there anything I can lend you a hand 
about up to the village ?” 

‘ No, thank you. Johv. Only tell Mrs. 
Watson I shall be very glad to see the 
children, Oh, here comes Joe to pick up 
the bundles !” 

A red-haired boy, with broad shoulders 
and big hands, pushed through the under- 
wood; and Mrs. Jennings said to him, 
quickly: ‘*Now, Joe, stop whistling ; 
Amos or Peggy might get an idea that 
something is going on; if they should 
catch sight of these things they’d be 
a-peekin’ into them, and I want to keep 
them dead secret, to be a birthday sur- 
prise.” 

John, mounting the wagon, waved his 
hand for good-by ; and in a few moments 
the sound of his song, which he took up 
again cheerily, and the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs were mufiled in the furest. 

Mrs. Jennings loaded Joe’s open arms 
with packages, and followed him closely 
up the path, herself carrying the precious 
‘“‘confection-ary.” Fortunately no prying 

Peggy or ‘* peepin’”” Amos appeared, and 
the burdens were deposited at the back 
door of a pretty co'tage, completely hid- 
den from the lane and highroad by 
beech trees, laurel bushes and spruces. 
The dead secret was soon quietly locked 
among the silent milk pans, clasped cake 
tins and sealed jelly jars of the shady 
pantry. 

The morrow came, in all the serene 
beauty of late August, upon the moun- 
tains; and the afternoon, when purple 
shadows began to nestle among the hills 
clothed in their softest dark green, was 
all that could be wished for the open-air 
tea party, that John had _ prophesied 
would be ‘* bumptious.” The birds flitted 
here and there, with their sweet voices, 
and on the great bowlder called Wigwam 
Rock stood Amos Jennings to receive his 
guests, 

A magnificent wigwam it was, with the 
broad stone carpeted with moss for its 
floor, noble walnut trees for its walls, and 
aroof of blue sky. And a pleasant chief, 
or ‘‘ brave,” gave welcome to this wig- 
wam ; for Amos was as sturdy a boy as 
Could be found upon the mountain—a 
Tosy-cheeked, bright-eyed lad, with a step 
agile as a deer, a voice clear as a bell, and 
a laugh—well, a laugh that was catching. 
Mrs, Jenniags, who had prepared the 
Picnic in honor of his eighth birthday, was 
his grandmother; and she thought there 
Was no boy like Amos. 

Twenty-eight children composed the 
tea party ; and they found plenty of sport 
in playing “‘ Hide and Seek” and ‘‘ Tag,” 
and “ Puss-in-the-corner.” Girls who had 
brought their dolls, built baby-houses of 
Pine cones and pebbles; and the elder 





boys brought water for the coffee and the 
lemonade from a deliviously cool spring, 
called The Fairy Well. 

At last teatime came. A white cloth 
was spread on Wigwam Rock, with 
wreaths of glossy wintergreen for the 
birthday cake, which was frosted like a 
snowdrift, and eight red candles were set 
ir the outer wreath. Around the rasp- 
berry tarts, the sandwiches ‘and the nut- 
cakes, mats of ferns were laid flat upon 
the cloth with an effect that was charm- 
ing. 

The children had excellent appetites 
after their play in the open air, and they 
enjoyed the feast, chatting and laughing, 
and even singing ; for Amos set up a song 
during the cutting of the birthday cake, 
and all joined in the chorus. 

So busy and happy were they that they 
never noticed a basket by Mrs, Jennings’s 
side, until she drew their attention to it 
by saying: 

** And now, children, I have a surprise 
for you. This is a birthday party, for ny 
Amos is eight years old to day ; but he is 
not the only child who has a birthday, 
ard [ want you all to have a keepsake of 
your own days.” She drew the basket 
toward her, and began slowly to unwrap 
its contents. ‘‘So, here are some pretty 
things for you to carry home. Each shall 
be served in order according to the day of 
the month of the birthday ; and if. two 
fall on the same day, by the order of the 
alphabet for the initial of surnames, 
Now, whose birthday comes on the first 
day of the month?” 

‘* Mine,” said Sam ; ‘‘ on the first day of 
April.” 

‘*Bravo!” cried Amos. ‘‘ We are all 
willing to be April-fooled by Sam Wat- 
son.” 

This not very clever joke was received 
with applause and laughter. 

Then Mrs. Jennings from the basket, 
which was no other than the precious 
package of ‘‘ confection-ary,” which had 
reached the mountain top in safety, drew 
a beautiful motto—by no means an ordi- 
nary motto. Indeed, the whole package 
was composed of mottoes in novel form, 


of gilt and ruby tinsel, with an artificial ' 


flower set in the center, and a few words 
printed in fine colors were clasped across 
the flower-stem, so that the sentiment 
could be read without opening the pretty 
keepsakes, which would be admired any- 
where. In the eyes of these country chil- 
dren, they were veritable wonders. 

The flower on Sam Watson’s motto was 
a yellow marigold, and the words were : 

* Bright be thy days with cheerful sun ; 

And bright thy labors well begun.” 

The next child, whose birthday fell on 
the third of May, drew a motto set with 
pink rosebuds, and the words : 

‘*O’er roses may your footsteps move, 
Your smiles be ever smiles of love, 
Your tears be tears of joy.” 

So in turn, at the children’s drawing, 
the mottoes appeared ; every time with a 
different flower and different words. At 
last every one had a birthday keepsake. 

Every one,—excepting a little girl who 
was seated on a mossy rock not far from 
Mrs, Jennings, and whom no one had ob- 
served, or they would have known that 
from the beginning of the talk about 
birthday keepsakes she had been nearly 
crying, and now trembled like a cul- 
prit, as Mrs. Jennings turned toward her 
and said: ‘‘ Why, Florrie Camp, when is 
your birthday, my dear ?” 

Florrie blushed crimson and hung her 
head. All the children gazed curiously 
at her, and at first she did not answer ; 
then the words came, falteringly: ‘I 
haven’t got any birthday.” 

‘*Haven’t got any birthday ?” repeated 
Mrs. Jennings, in astonishment. And the 
children, who were thoughtless little 
things, laughed aloud. ‘‘ A child without 
a birthday! Who ever’ heard of sucha 
thing ?” 

Then Florrie could contain her grief no 
longer ; she hid her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly. 

The thoughtless children, who had not 
meant to be unkind, were instantly hushed, 
and Mrs. Jennings said, soothingly : 
‘‘Never mind, Florrie dear. You shall 
have a birthday keepsake. Here it is, 
and I think it is the prettiest of all.” 





It really was the prettiest, for it clasped 
a lily that looked like life, with the 
words: 


“T found that Lily’s bloom 
Where the day was dark and chill ; 
It smiled like a star in the misty gloom, 
And it sent abroad a sweet perfume 
That is floating ’round me atill.” 

The tears of Florrie were the only tears 
shed on the occasion of Amos Jennings’s 
birthday party ; in other respects it was 
bright and pleasant as a picnic could be ; 
and the children went home, soon after 
sunset, delighted with their afternoon, 
and cager to show to their people the 
pretty gifts. 

Florrie Camp, carrying her little treas- 
ure carefully like the rest, went to her 
home, which was a bleak-looking cottage, 
the last one on the village road. It need- 
eda coat of paint to make it cheerful, 
and needed curtains to the windows, and 
plants in the bare garden-plot between 
the front door and the gate. Behind ita 
green field stretched toward the woods. 
A woman was in this field, milkinga cow; 
and thither Florrie went directly, passing 
quickly throught the house, now gloomy 
in the dusk, and running hurriedly across 
the open field. , 

She was pale and panting when sh 
reached the woman. 

‘* Here, Jane,” shecried, holding out the 
keepsake, ‘‘is something for you. You 
can keep it forever and ever.” 

The voice was so strained and grief- 
stricken that the woman stopped her work 
and turned to look wonderingly at the 
child. 

‘*Why, Florrie Camp!” she exclaimed, 
“*what’s the matter of you? You look 
like a ghost. If this is the effect of pic- 
nics you’d better let picnics be and stay 
to hum. My goodness me! You don’t 
say this taunty gewgaw’s for me?” 

She wiped her hand carefully upon her 
blue apron, before she took the dainty 
thing that now caught her eye. ‘“‘ Why, it’s 
like jewelry, now ain't it? And it’s ‘ Con- 
sider the Lilies’ plain as life, ain’tit now ? 
And po’try ; that’s your’n, Florrie Camp, 
and you must read it outloud. No, wait. 
I’m a’most through milking Cherry ; 
we'll go in and light up, I wan’t to hear 
all about Mis’ Jennin’s’s picnic. Never 
mind about carrying the milk pail. Ill 
do it to-night. You’d spill it, sure, the 
way you look now. Go ahead, child, 
and lie down on the settin’ room winder- 
bench, You’realltuckeredout, Oh! you 
ain’t good for much, Florrie Camp; I 
allers said that.” 

The bleak cottage, lighted up, hardly 
looked less bleak. The sitting room where 
Florrie lay on the windowbench, had only 
a table and two chairs, and a mantelshelf 
beneath a comfortless round hole made for 
a stovepipe, but never filled; and a yel- 
lowish carpet, stuffed like a pincushion to 
keep it from wearingout. It was the only 
carpet in the house, and the sitting room 
was never used excepting when the min- 
ister called, or when ‘‘ kerredge people,” 
as Jane called them, stopped on their 
mountain drives to buy glasses of cream 
and fresh milk. 

Jane found the “ taunty gewgaw ” set 
on the mantelpiece, the sole ornament of 
that place of honor, save three bluish 
glass tumblers turned downward on either 
side. She examined itcritically, and was 
about to ask Florrie to ‘‘read the po’try 
out loud,” when a low, suppressed sob 
reached her ear, and she saw the /ittle 
figure stretched on the windowbench, 
shaking with uncontrollable grief. 

‘Goodness me! Florrie Camp, ain’t 
you over it yet?” she cried. Let me hear 
you talk of picnics again, and you don’t 
go to no more! What ails you—you 
pesky young-un? Here I am, all lighted 
up, a-dyin’ to hear what Mis’ Jennin'’s had 
for tea, and there you are sobbin’ for 
dear life. What ails you? now out with 
tt” 

‘Oh, Jane, Jane!” said poor Florrie, 
lifting herself from the hard pillows of 
the bench, and clasping her little hands 
together, ‘don’t be cross with me; I'll 
tell you all about it. It was a beautiful 
tea (a sob); Mis’ Jennin’s had everything 
(another sob restrained with effort, and 
then the voice gradually cleared). There 
was a plumcake, white as wax, and little 





red lights, the color of strawberries ; and 
there was lemonade, and the boys boiled 
coffee, and there was chicking, and lotsof 
cakes, and them small pies that you like 
80, Jane; and I wanted to bring one home 
to you so bad, but they were ail eat up; 
and sandwiches—elegant, and crackers 
like spun milk from New York; and then 
Mis’ Jennin's opened the—opened—the 
—basket of ”"— 

‘*Well,” said Jane—who had been lis- 
tening with extreme interestand a look 
that said if the bill of fare kept up till 
midnight, she would not tire—‘ well, go 
on.” 

But Florrie could not go on; she stop- 
ped short ; nothing, not even her fear of 
Jane, or her intense desire to please Jane, 
could keep back the cry of her heart. 

‘** And then,” with a burst of tears, she 
cried, ‘it all came out ; and oh, how they 
laughed, ‘A child without a birthday! 
Who ever heard of a child without a 
birthday? Oh, why did [ go to the pic- 
nic? I oughter know good times ain’t 
forme. I’m diffrent from all the rest. 
A child without a birthday! I can’t bear 
it; I can’t !” 

Jane looked at Florrie stupidiy, then 
angrily, and then—the child’s grief was so 
real—she fixed her eyes upon her with an 
expression more like compassion, yet 
compassion was a feeling that rarely 
visited Jane. 

‘Florrie went on, more quietly: 
‘‘They’re all so happy ; they have fathers 
and mothers, and—birthdays. Birthdays 
is times when everybody is kind. There’s 
as many kisses as years old, and slaps too 
(but only in fun), good as kisses, for no- 
body gives them except they love you; 
and they have birthday parties like Amos 
Jennings; and birthday presents; I’ve 
seen ’em, with ‘the love of,’ written on. 
And surprises! Carry Barclay had such 
a surprise on her birthday ; it came ’way 
across ¢éhe ocean. Surprises is so nice ; 
they’re like fairies in fairy books; but 
there’ll never be one for me ; I’m different 
from all the rest.” 

But ‘‘ Hush! hark !” Jane sprang from 
her chair in wonder and excitement; just 
as Florrie said: ‘‘There’s no surprise for 
me !” a surprise came. 

That is the way it is, in this world. No 
unhappy child need to despair; for 
strange and delightful things can happen 
in an instant. 

Life is like a winding road ; and to-day 
you may say: ‘‘ What a desert I aim pass- 
ing through!” and to-morrow you may 
find yourself in a garden, with flowers 
close at your feet, and birds singing and 
boughs of fruit trees bending low to give 
their ripe clusters into your hand. 

‘*No surprises for me !” said little Flor- 
rie Camp ; and before the words left her 
lips, a surprise came. 


‘Hush! hark!” Jane sprang from her 
chair in wonder and excitement. It was 
so seldom that a knock, after nightfall, 
came to that lonely door. This was a 
loud, authoritative knock. ‘‘ Somebody 
who means to come in,” Jane thought, as 
half in alarm and half in pleasure she 
withdrew the bolt, and without a word 
admitted a little old man wrapped in 
mufflers and with a soft-brimmed hat 
bent down to his eyelids. 

‘“‘Can you give mea night’s lodging, 
Jane Brigham?” hesaid, ‘‘ I suppose you 
remember me—Dr. Bligh—tho ’tis long 
since I left.” 

‘‘Why, Doctor,” said Jane, heartily, 
holding out her hand, which only the 
mufflers prevented from being ‘‘ shaken 
and taken,” ‘“‘how are you? Long since 
you left? I[shouldsay so. We’ve missed 
you some, Doctor, we have. A night’s 
lodgin’? I should say so. Come in. 
Here, Florrie Camp, come and take the 
doctor’s bag for him.” 

“‘ Ain’t I glad,” thought Jane, ‘‘ that 
we're lighted up to-night !” 

The doctor’s bag was of a sort seldom 
seen nowadays; made of bright carpet, fin- 
ished at the top with leather and a brass 
lock and twostrong handles. It was very 
heavy ; but Florrie had no chance to feel 
its weight, for the doctor carried it him- 
self, and, having deposited it in a corner 
of the room, began to divest himself of 
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wrappings, out of which he came “ the 
littlest bit of a man that ever lived,” 
Florrie thought. 

He turned and looked at her, and she 
knew that he had read her thought. Such 
great black eyes, they searched one 
through! Such a thin dark face, and 
such a chin, or rather chins, for there 
were three or four rippling down to his 
shirt collar. 

He spoke in a deep, low voice, and 
answered Jane, who asked if she should 
bring him a glass of milk, ‘‘No, thank 
you, Jane; I had a good supper, and 
should have stayed where I stabled my 
horse, but the house was so full of city 
folk, Mrs. Kane hadn’t a corner left for 
herself but the doormat. Have you a 
doormat for me ?” 

‘‘Something better than that,” said 
Jane. ‘* You can have the spare chamber, 
welcome ; it hasn’t been slept in since you 
were here afore, seven years ago. 
Strange! Things do come ’round again 
every seven years, now don’t they ?” 

She gave a mysterious look at little 
Florrie who, seated close by the carpet- 
bag, was intently gazing at the doctor, 
just thinking, ‘‘He is a Man-Fairy, per- 
haps,” when he turned and gave her an- 
other glance of those great, black eyes, 
like an electric shock. 

**Is this Marcella’s child?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” said Jane; ‘‘I kepther. You 
see there was no one else to keep her. 
Florrie, come here.” 

Florrie came forward, holding out her 
hand to the doctor, who took it into his 
own brown palin, scarcely larger than her 
own, and held it firmly clasped, while he 
said to Jane, ‘‘ This is what Marcella 
Would have asked. Seven years ago? 
Ay, more than that. She is eight years 
old then—eight years next April.” 

The face of Florrie—who stood motion- 
less at the doctor’s side—had become very 
pale. 

**Go to bed, child,” said Jane. ‘* I'll do 
your chores to-night ; you’re all tuckered 
out. You see, Doctor, she’s been to a 
picnic to-day.” 

But the child, not even hearing her, 
stood like a little statue, her arms dropped 
at her sides and her eyes dazed. 

Then the doctor brought from the cor- 
ner of the room his carpet-bag, and, un- 
locking it at Florrie’s feet, lifted from it 
the object which had given it weight—a 
smooth mahogany box, for which he 
found a small silver key on the chain of 
his watch. 

Seating himself in the armchair, with 
the open box resting on his knees, his 
eyes scanned to and fro its contents of 
littie vials set in velvet shelves. 

‘Oh, Doctor!” said Jane, ‘‘ your medi- 
cine chest ; how natural that looks! Find 
something for me, do; I haven’t had a 
dose since you left.’ 

The doctor opened two vials, and, mix- 
ing a little powder from each in a narrow 
spoon that belonged to the chest, held it 
to Florrie’s lips, saying: ‘‘ Take this on 
your tongue, my child, and swallow it 
slowly ; it will do you good.” 

But Florrie had something else upon her 
tongue that she must speak first. With 
both hands she caught the doctor’s arm 
so suddenly that if it had not been firm as 
iron the mixture would have been scat- 
tered, and whispered to him quickly : 
**Doctor, was it me you meant? Me? 
And why did you say April? Was it a— 
birthday—in”— 

“The child is cracked,” cried Jane, in dis- 
gust. ‘* You see, Doctor, I forgot the day. 
There was so many other things to think 
about, ter save my life I never could 
recollect. And she’s been takin’ on about 
it that wild I wish I'd made up a day to 
quiet her ter once. Mebbe you can recol- 
lect.” And she thought, ‘If he cannot 
remember the day he has a chance now to 
make one up.” 

But the doctor was too downright for 
that. He paid no attention to the hint, 
but simply insisted that the child should 
take the medicine, murmuring: ‘ Mar- 
cella’s child! and Marcella over again. 
She was always as pretty as a picture and 
as nervous asacat.” He added gently; 
** At home I have a book with the names 
_ of my little friends and the dates of their 
birth, You are one of my little friends, 





Florrie Camp, and your day is in my 
book.” 

‘*My birthday !” repeated the child, in 
a sort of awed delight, and her hands 
were on the doctor’s arm again—no, not 
there, but in his hands clasped kindly and 
tight. ‘‘In your book!” said Florrie. 
‘*Oh, Doctor, can you get it out?” 

“In time, child; but you must wait. 
Now go to your bed, and to sleep, and 
perhaps by morning I shall recollect.” 

‘*By morning he will recollect. I shall 
have it, after all, like the rest.” ‘‘ By 
morning” was on Florrie’s lips when she 
fell asleep. 

But when daylight came the doctor was 
gone, and to all the anxious inguiries 
Jane replied only: ‘‘He could not re- 
member ; but he will send you word, or 
he will bring you word when he comes, 
He’s comin’ round this way in the spring.” 

The spring seemed to Florrie far, far 
off. 


“Tis an ill wind,” says the proverb, 
‘“‘that blows nobody any good.” And some- 
times it is to the very body who hates the 
ill wind—shrinks most timidly from its 
chilling shock,and hears sadly its grievous 
wail, that it does the most good ! 

This happened with Florrie Camp. The 
birthday picnic had been an unhappy 
time for her; and she could not even 
think of it without pain; but before win- 
ter came she had reason to rejoice; for 
she learned that in the hour of her trouble 
she had gained a friend. 

During the fall, whenever Jane would 
spare her to go to school, she went to the 
village for the day ; at first she dreaded 
meeting her companions, but the mocking 
taunt she feared never came. Amos 
Jennings had said to his schoolfellows : 
‘Not one of us must tease Florrie Camp, 
or, whoever does it, is out with me.” 
And as he was the boy of all, whom no 
one wished to be *‘ out with,” the matter 
was settled. 

To his grandmother Amos said: ‘ I’ve 
taken that little girl under my wing. 
I’m sorry for her.” And Mrs. Jennings 
helped Amos to be kind; for she knew 
that in this world we must share sorrow 
as we share joy. If we have no trouble 
of our own we must look around to find 
people who have trouble—to help them. 

“°Tis what the Happy to th’ Unhappy owe.” 

There was hardly a day that fall when 
Mrs. Jennings filled the little tin lunch- 
pails that Amos and Peggy carried to 
school that ‘‘the grandma” did not put 
in some treat for Florrie ; and she “‘looked 
up” for her some books that the children 
had read when they were younger, and 
some forgotten toys. And on Sundays 
she made her come to take dinner at the 
pleasant cottage and spend the hours be- 
tween church service and Sabbath-school. 
These kind acts, altho they were so tri- 
fling, brightened the solitary child’s life 
more than words can say. But the bright- 
est event of all happened one moonlight 
night near the close of the year. 

There was a beautiful pond a mile from 
the village, called Clipper Pond. The fine 
sheet of water, oval in shape, was bor- 
dered by woods with only one clearing, in 
which a house stood where, in summer- 
time, boats were let for rowing and for 
trolling for pike. In winter this lake was 
a smooth field of ice; and on good skat- 
ing days the boathouse was a meeting 
place for the mountain boys, who delight- 
ed in the sport. 

In those days parlor skates had not been 
dreamed of, and girls’ skating, in that 
part of the country, was unknown. The 
accomplishment belonged exclusively to 
the boys; and when they made a skating 
party in which girls could join, the fashion 
was to have chairs brought down from 
the Lake House to the ice, and the boys 
on skates easily pushed these chairs before 
them over the glassy surface. 

Each chair held a girl, who felt herself 
quite secure in this way to enjoy the 
swift and charming slide. 

On the moonlight evening of which I 
speak one of these skating parties oc- 
curred on Clipper Pond. Florrie Camp 
had heard of the proposed party, but 
little dreamed that she would be counted 
among the happy number until on Tues- 
day she received a note ; 





“Dear Florrie: We are to have a moon- 
light party, Thursday evening, at Clipper 
Pond. Grandma will be glad to call for 
you and take you inthe sleigh. I will be 
there, and will give you a skate-ride on the 
ice. I bope youcan go. Jane can go in the 
sleigh, too, and we shall be pleased to have 
hercompany. (Your friend, 

‘“* AMOS JENNINGS.” 

Jane was so gratified with her own “ in- 
vite,” as she called it, that she did not for- 
bid Florrie to accept the invitation. Altho 
the child had not been strong of late, and 
had not attended school since the winter 
class began, Jane said: ‘‘ You can wrap 
up warm, and I guess you won’t catch 
cold to make your cough worse ; and you 
and me will be brought home in Mis’ Jen- 
nin’s’s sleigh, so I sha’n’t have to sit up.” 
And she even found an old moth-nibbled 
fur cape that Florrie’s mother had owned, 
and that had been packed away, to help 
give the warm wrap. 

As for Florrie, her pleasure was so 
great she could not speak of it, excepting 
softly to herself. A skate-ride was some- 
thing quite new to her, and the anticipa- 
tion was delight ; but the best part of all 
was ‘‘ being invited like the rest”; and 
those two words at the end of the note, 
‘* Your friend”—oh, it is such a great hap- 
piness to have a friend ! 

Thursday evening came, still and beau- 
tiful ; cold, but with no wind to make the 
cold pierce, and with the full moon rid- 
ing punctually in the east. At that mo- 
ment the sleigh arrived, and Mrs. Jen- 
nings and Jane had the back seat, and 
Peggie and Florrie were in front, on each 
side of Joe, who,in his zeal that the 
sleigh bells should ring loudly enough, 
touched them now and again with his 
whip. 

‘‘There’ll be great doings at the Pond 
to-night,” said Mrs. Jennings, in her 
cheery voice: ‘‘ All the men folks are 
there by this time on their skates. And 
Mr. Barrett has sent up extra chairs ; 
and supper is engaged for us at the Lake- 
House, eleven o’clock sharp.” 

Clipper Pond did look fair as a dream 
that night. There was a cluster of 
twinkling lights at the Lake House, and 
bonfires burning at various points around 
the banks. The snow, that the wind had 
drifted and swept clear from the middle 
of the pond, girded it with a white rim, 
that against the dark woods looked like a 
white surf; while the skating place was 
left transparent and dark, in some places 
steel color, sparkling in the moonlight, 
and in other places black as the blackest 
ink. 

By the time Mrs. Jennings’s sleigh ar- 
rived half the people were gliding up the 
lake; others were, to use-their own ex- 
pression, ‘* loadin’-up”; and the air was 
full of voices and laughter, mingled with 
the jingling of bells, and the crisp grind- 
ing, or castanet-click of the skates. 

Amos took bis sister Peggy for the first 
skate-ride, and Florrie stayed near one of 
the bonfires, where a number of people 
were grouped. Everything looked so 
strange in the flicker of red light—the 
pine trees, the village folk, the skaters 
pushing the chairs like magic cars into 
space, now clear in the moonlight, now 
shadowed from sight, and again far off 
shining in the distant bonfire’s glow! 
Florrie could have been content to watch 
the scene all night. 

She was aroused from her reverie by 
Peggy bounding into sight, to fling her 
arms around her grandma’s neck, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Oh, Grandma, it was perfectly 
mag-splendid !” and Amos, standing at 
her side, to say: ‘‘Come, Florrie; it’s 
you're turn now.” 

Gliding over the ice Amos hardly seem- 
ed to touch the chair, so lightly it moved. 
Flying likea bird through the scene of 
enchantment was to Florrie like being 
herself part of a fairy tale. She was so 
silent Amos fancied she was afraid. But 
no! There was not ashadow of fear, nor 
any shadow on that perfect night; but 
those mysterious shadows beyond the bon- 
fire’s light, where, at the extreme end of 


the pond, the skaters rested before their 
return. 

It was there, while Amos was resting, 
that Florrie timidly said: ‘‘There is 
something I want to tell to a friend,” and, 
as Amos willingly listened, she told him 
of the doctor’s visit, and his buok, and his 
promise ‘“‘in time.” ‘*This is a secret 
now,” said Florrie, ‘‘ but soon as the day 
comes all the children can know.” 

** And we'll have a holiday, just to keep 
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it,” said Amos, gayly ; adding, in boyj 
fashion: ‘‘Oh, I always ow ly Floae 
that you had a birthday lying around 
somewhere, only you couldn't exactly put 
yuur hand on it.” 

The evening wore away and came to an 
end, as all such bright hours must ; but 
never could Amos forget how ha Pp 
Florrie was that night. Years afterward 
he could recall her little face, just as it 
looked when the happiness was upon it, 
and when, tucked in the sleigh for going 
home, she bent down, her eyes so bright 
her cheeks so red, and said to him: 
‘When I am dying I shall think of this 
night.” 

Dying—strange word for a child! But 
perhaps Florrie had some faint thought 
of what was soon to come, for she wag 
more ill than any one knew. 

At Christmas time, which followed 
close upon the moonlight féte, she wag 
unable to go to the celebration or join the 
children in gathering and wreathing the 
Christmas evergreens, But that day of 
love was not forgotten. ‘‘ Do you know 
what Christmas is?” Florrie had said to 
Jane ; ‘it is our Lord’s Birthday !” 

When Amos came and brought a Christ- 
mas basket from Mrs. Jennings, Florrie 
had something to send in return. A sur. 
prise too; for Amos did not himself know 
that it was not an empty basket that had 
been returned, until some one happened to 
lift the lid; and there lay the three gifts 
—ascarf for Amos, a ae A for Mrs. Jen- 
nings and a ~ of wristlets for Peggy, 
knitted by Florrie, and each one labeled 
‘With love.” ‘On our Lord’s Birthday,” 
Florrie had thought, ‘‘’tis always with 
love.’ 


Spring came at last. In April, even on 
the mountains where the spring is late, 
some signs of the beautiful season ap- 
peared—the reddening forest boughs, the 
singing of birds, the merry running of the 
brooks. Then came the wild flowers, vio- 
lets and anemones, and the pink-and- 
white trailing arbutus, that the country- 
folk called ‘‘ wildleelacks”; and the bu 
of the orchards began to unfold into blos- 
soms. It was the time of coming to Life, 

But little Florrie, never strong—never, 
as Jane said, ‘* good for much,” now lay 
upon her bed all day, suffering and silent, 
To her the spring brought no returning 
strength or flush of life. 

She had one longing wish. ‘*‘ Would the 
doctor come; would he bring the word 
from his book that had the birthdays 
written down; would all the children 
know?” Jane remembered afterward 
how, hour after hour, the child gazed 
wistfully out of the window, near which 
her bed had been drawn ; how she started 
at the sound of wheels, and how the color 
flashed to her cheeks at the opening and 
shutting of the gate. But of the anxious 
wish that burned in her breast, and of the 
hope that every day became more faint, 
Florrie said not a word. 

So April passed, and the month was 
near its close when, one afternoon, a great 
change came over little Florrie. She had 
been restless all day, and seemed to have 
no thought but to watch the road, expect- 
ing—listening. But now the _ restless 
watching ceased; a strange little smile 
came over Florrie’s face. She turned 
away from the window, and, sinking 
gently into the pillows, clasped her hands 
together and lay quite quietly. 

Jane, who was by the bedside sewing, 
looked up now and then and saw the dark 
circles gathering around the child’s eyes 
and the paleness settling upon her lips; 
her breath came quickly. Jane knew that 
she was suffering, but she made no com- 
plaint. 

Pouring through the window, the after- 
noon sunshine was tender and beautiful 
as April sunshine is, and pleasant little 
country sounds floated in; the voices of 
children, too, playing in the open fields 
not very far off. 

** Jane,” said Florrie, in a weak voice, 
‘it is growing very dark.” 

Jane made no reply ; she arose imme- 
diately and folded away her work, ‘ An’ 
the sunshine shinin’ in her face!’ she 
thought. . 

‘‘Growing very dark.” But in this 
darkness a moving light and faces as in & 
mist—Mrs. Jennings, and Amos, and an- 
other—surely she knows that face, those 
dark eyes that read one’s thoughts! 

He has come; he is here at last. In 
great joy Florrie lifts herself from her pil- 
lows to look closer into his face; in great 
joy she hears him say : 

** Yes, 1 have brought the book ; it has 
the date—written in it eight years ago— 
April 29th. To-morrow,” the doctors 
voice faltered—*‘ to-morrow will be your 
birthday, my child.” . 

‘To-morrow ! By morning all the chil- 
dren will know.” ‘ By morning” was 00 
Fiorrie’s lips when she fell asleep. 

Morning came, with birds singing, 8UuD- 
shine dancing on the young leaves, ant 
brooks running gayly. It was Florries 
birthday ; the children knew. ; 

But Florrie’s soul had gone with the 
Angel Death before the morning dawn 


Dear children, are we quite grateful 
enough for the common gifts of life; for 
our happy days, our keepsakes “Wl 
love,” our kindly homes, our friends? 


New YorK City. 
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PEBBLES. 


“You can’t do that again,” said Pat, 
when the Indian scalped him.—Truth. 





_...Miss de Muir: ‘‘ Have you read Kant, 
Miss de Meanor ?”” Miss de Meanor: ‘No; 
put I own a copy of ‘ Don’t.’ ”—Life. 


_...Mr. Cobb recently married Miss 
Webb; he knew they were intended for each 
other as soon as he spider.—The Lutheran. 


_... You never hear of the heirs of a rich 





grandfather advising the old gentleman not 
to try bicycle riding for his health.—Texas 
Siftings. 

_...A Berlin tradesman advertises : “ Any 
person who can show me that my cocoa is 
injurious to health will receive ten boxes 
gratis.” —The Morning Star. 


....Aunt Priscilla: ‘“ Elizabeth, Eliza- 
beth ; wasting your time over silly poetry 
again, I see.” Bessy: “ But, Aunt, dear, 
this is pastoral poetry.” Aunt Priscilla 
(softening): ‘Ah! What is the pastor’s 
name, dear ?”’—Puck. 


....Mrs, Oldfam: “That set of china be- 
longed to me great-great-grandmother.” 
Caller: “‘ Did it, really ? Why, I have not 
a single piece that belonged to my great- 
grandmother.” Mrs. Oldfam (distantly): 
“Indeed! Caller: ‘‘No; we always kept 
servants, you know.’”’—New York Weekly. 


....An Oblivious Customer.—Magistrate: 
“Where did you get that watch ?” Pris- 
oner: “* Bought it, your Worship.’’ Magis- 
trate: “Where?” Prisoner: “In the 
Domstrasse.” Magistrate: ‘‘What did it 
cost 2?” Prisoner (after a pause): ‘‘’Pon my 
word, I quite forgot to ask.””—Herriedener 
Laubfrosch. 

....Nellie came home from dancing school 
one Saturday, her face beaming with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Mamma, dear, there’s another 
little girl that goes to my dancing class 
that looks just like me, and I guess you 
couldn’t tell us apart. And her name is 
Nellie, too.”’ ‘‘Is she a pretty girl ?”’ asked 
her mother, with a twinkle in her eye. 
“Yes, Mamma, she’s perfectly lovely.” 


,...At the Bookstore.—Customer: ‘ But 
this book bears a date prior to the inven- 
tion of printing.’”’ Dealer in Rare Vol- 
umes: ‘*So much the more valuable, sir ; 
so much the more valuable. It is proof of 
its antiquity. It was only after the inven- 
tion of printing, you know, that the coun- 
terfeiting of old volumes was possible.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


.... Little Bobby: “Papa, did you ever 
see a cyclone carrying houses around up in 
the air, and cows, and horses and wagons 
upside down?” Papa: ‘‘No, my son.” 
Little Bobby: “‘ Did you ever see a sea ser- 
pent?” Papa: ‘“‘No, my son.” Little 
Bobby: ‘I should thiax it ’ud be tiresome 
to live so long and never see anything.”— 
The Rural New Yorker. 

....Friend: “Try to hang on for another 
couple of minutes. The guides will soon be 
here with ropes. Jarley (who has fallen 
over a cliff in the Alps, and is hanging on 
to alittle ledge with one hand): ‘ All right, 
old boy. I can stand it. I haven’t traveled 
from the Battery to Harlem hanging on 
elevated-road straps for ten years for noth- 
ing.” (Resumes reading his paper.)—Har- 
-per’s Weekly. . 

.... “If it were not for my money I would 
have been married long ago,” sighed Miss 
Fortune Lefft to Mr. Fortune Hunter. 
“But, my dear Miss Lefft, why not buy a 
husband’ You do not hesitate to purchase 
arare painting, a fine horse or other posses 
sion. Why not endow a husband ?” “ Are 
you for sale ?”’ asked Miss Lefft, presently. 
“Tam.” “Then consider yourself sold.’”’— 
Detroit Free Press. 

....Artemus Ward was traveling on a 
slow-going Southern road soon after the 
War. When the conductor was punching 
his ticket Artemus inquired: ‘‘ Does this 
railroad company allow passengers to give 
it advice, if they do so in a respectful man- 
ner?” The conductor replied in gruff tones 
that he guessed so. ‘‘ Well,” Artemus 


went on, “it occurred to me it would be 
well to detach the cow-catcher from in 
front pf the engine and hitch it to the rear 
of the train. For, you see, we are not liable 
to overtake a cow ; but what’s to prevent a 
cow strolling into this car and biting a pas- 
Senger?’ 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 


DIAMOND. 
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1, A consonant; 2, a human being; 3, 
associates; 4, a town in New Jersey; 
5, abounding in new information; 6, to 
declare ; 7, a consonant. 


E. C. H. 
HEXAGON. 


1 * « 2 


5 *« « 4 
All commence and end with the same 
letter. 
From 1 to 2, somewhat sour. 
From 2 to 3, thrown up. 
From 3 to 4, a dye. 
From 4 to 5, a movable shelter. 
From 5 to 6, a trial. 
From 6 to 1, skill. 


RHYMED PUZZLE. 

In shipping not to lose a dime, 
In dancing every step in time, 
In driving with no thought of fear, 
In leaping with the foot of deer, 
In marching to the stirring band, 
In treating with a lavish hand, 
{n rowing with a steady pull, 
In coasting with toboggan full, 
In walking on a moonlight night, 
In climbing toa dizzy hight. 

A well-known character. 


ACROSTIC BETWEEN WORD. 
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First, to cease from anything. 

Second, part of an egg.’ 

Third, dull. 

Fourth, a geometrical figure. 

Fifth, full of sinews. 

First word divided—left-hand word, prep- 
osition ; right-hand, part of the head. 
* Second word—left, priest’s garment . 
right, mankind. ‘ 

Third word—left, a buzzing noise ; right, 
an intoxicating liquid. 

Fourth word—left, Greek prefix; right, 
an animal, 

Fifth word—left, evil ; right, married, 

The acrostic, to stir. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 
4TH. 

SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
’ l.Slatter 
2Cashing 
BPleat 
4 Carping 
& Norse 
6Bread 
% Minster 
8 Plaiter 
9% Borders 
0S teed 
i. Donor 
122. Matting 

SQUARE WORD AND DIAGONALS. 

P 








MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS. 

7 RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 

CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECTTO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FATR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 

The Christian Home Bureau, 
Koom 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


COFFEE “IMPERIAL COBAN,” Better than 
Mocha andJava,fresh roasted,never varies. 














A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 

| Will make you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY G00D8 are to be 
| OBTAINED at all the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular 
| Weaves! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 
| Examine the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B, Priestley & Co.). Without this stamp the goods 


5 and 10 pound packages,f0c, a pound, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, 99 Front St., New York. 

















@ivE Tis: BABY 


if YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 

ur Book for MOTHERS, . 


THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
WeLIBER-GOODALE CO.. BOSTON, Mass. 


Remington Bicycles. 


EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 









MOTHERS 


say they would not sell their Baby’s Delight 
Machine for ten timesits cost—-#3.50. 


50,000 Babies are becoming 


strong and healthy by using 
this wonderful machine.— ¢ 
They likeit; itamusesthem Woe 
for hours. It is not a = : 
The baby sits in his little saddle and goes up and 
down by his owneffort, Prevents bow legs, helps 
backward babies. Doctors recommend it. Never 
gets out of order. For children from 6 months to 4 
ears, price, $3.50. Delivered free, east of Chicago 
and north of Baltimore. Catalogue free. 
WILDER MFG. CO., 18 Wash'n St., Salem, Mass. — 


A MATTER 
OF SENTIMENT— 


the tailor’s tag inside your coat. 
One’s clothing should be a matter 
of business, with no room for 
sentiment. 

Briefly, for from 12 to 40 dollars 
we have spring Suits, ready-to- 
be-worn, in popular goods, and 
made better than you’d think they 
could be made. At both stores. 

Sentiment may ask you to wear 
the tie your sweetheart made. 
Comfort will come with one from 
our down-town store. We've all 
furnishings there. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


Broadway, near Chambers St. 


Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W. E, 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N.Y. 

















And diseases of 
ROAT and 
LUNGS. 


Report of Medical 
Commission show: iy 
ing results hith- 
erto unknown and & 
impossible 

by prevailing 
methods, 

also illustrated 
folder and = ad- 
dresses of pa- 


a 
Pr pias S94 


on application. 





2 Sterlingworth Sani 


_4 46 & @ 4%, 





“4.4% 


REMINGTON ARMS C0., 






LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. | 
9 Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
WHY Underclothes from the SHOULDER 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfe 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers, 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
2 Send for Illustrated Price List. garg 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brocklyn, ¥. ¥. 
EDWIN C, BURT & CO,, 
Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


mae) SHOES 
P= tal AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 






$4.00 ~4e 


box of the finest 
Candy in America. 


WHITMAN, 


1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 





‘HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


i 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


fend six cents to pay postage for an illustrated 
book of 175 pages describing the summer resorts on 
the New York, Ontario and Western Railway. In 
the healthiest and most delightful region accessible 
to New York; 2,000 feet above the sea. [t gives a list 
of over 950 hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 
rates of board, distances, etc.. etc. Can be had free. 
In New York at Nos. 11, 165, 171, 212, 371, 944, 1,323 
Broadway, 747 Sixth Ave., 154 East 125th St., 264 West 
125th St., 251 Columbus Ave., ticket offices ioot of 
Franklin and West Forty-second Sts. In Brooklyn 
at 4 Court St., 869 Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave., 98 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint,or to J. 
C, Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
St.. New York. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 





feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 
quitoes, pure water, good food. The possi- 
bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ing, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Port Jervis, N. J. 


Letra 


The management of th's well-known Summer Re- 
sort Hotel will open the house for the season of 1893 
on May 18th. Those who wish to enjoy their usual 
summer outing at some desirable 


WELL-ESTABLISHED RESORT 
and at the same time to be 


WITHIN DISTANCE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
at Chicago, should investigate its advantages. Lo- 
cated on the Kankakee River, at Kankakee, Ill. on 
the Illinois Central Kailroad, about an hour's ride 
from the World's Fair Grounds, with 


MANY DAILY TRAINS 


stopping at the Exposition Gates. Low commutatiun 
Railroad rates, and 


Reduced Hotel Rates for the Month of May. 


Reasonable rates for the season. / ddress 
JEWETT WILCOX, Manager, 









tients cured sent PR¥taw . “ 
tarium, pox Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 


SS COOo< 


58 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


0999999999999909909999909900909990099399009909 
A New Principle applied to Consumption 


7 A_WINTER and 
y SUMIER 
RESORT 
of peculiar excel- 
lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
jum treatment 
by strictly regu- 
lar physicians. 


A 

Two Week’s 
Stay 

will prove super- 


jority over any 
climatic change. 


3s New York 
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Uniike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


PaBreakfastCocoa 


uaa 460which ts absolutely 
tal 4 a pure and soluble. 
Vy Fin | It has more than three times 
sy ji the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
n Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ssiubiasieininaliiateie 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Beautify Your H ome with : 


NEW WALL Paper. 


The most complete assortment of samples ever is- 
sued sent anywhere upon receipt of 8c which covers 
postage only. Deduct postage when ordering. 
A = = CUARANTEED - - 
To HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Good Papers, 3,4c. per Roll; Gilt Papers Ss 
5, 6c r Roll; Embossed Gilts, 8 10c. and 4 
up. %inch BORDERS to match, le Yard. 
&inch BORDERS to match, 3c. Yard 
F. H. CADY, 306 High St., Providence, R. 1. 
tts ata at atat at ptat atin pi pt ata tpt ptatainte, 


DOOOL 





QUR COLD WINTER 
was a true test of your furnace. A good 
fernace will heat equally well at all times. 
If your furnace disappointed you in the ex- 
treme weather, it is a matter well worth look- 
ing into. When you change examine into 
the merits of the *‘ Perfect’’ furnace. Cata- 
logue free. 

RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Weter St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Stree’, CHICAGO. 
7 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


PAINT roo 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four wal ped 
times Longer. Equally usetul for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixow Crocisie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


ATTENTION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO.; at 287nH St. and Fiern Ave, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Itatian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 








CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
= NEW YORK, 
\ Make the most reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
Earopean Travel. 
Broadway. bet.Cortiandt & Liberty Sts. 


Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
Sixth Ave., between 40th and 41st Sts. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


S0ld by Druggists or sent by mail, 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE cattle industry of this country has 
passed through great changes within the 
past fifty years, and its growth and devel- 
opment have kept steady pace with the 
rapid, advance of the country in general. 
Europe is now opening her markets to our 
pork and beef, and the demand from this 
quarter must increase as the years go by 
and European agriculturists fail to raise 
sufficient meat for home consumption. 
Heretofore there has been a _ prejudice 
against American beef abroad, but rigid 
laws of inspection here have largely re- 
moved this feeling against our pork and 
beef. Formerly shippers sent everything 
to Europe that they could pick up on the 
Western plains, and a great deal of the 
Texan stock that found its way into Euro- 
pean cities were unfit for consumption. 
The quality of the beef was not satisfactory, 
and veterinary surgeons raised a general 
alarm among consumers about splenic 
fever. The result was plainly evident. 
The trade in exporting cattle declined and 
nearly died. No one abroad would buy 
American cattle, and the beef was marked 
‘“‘unfit to eat”’ by nearly every one. 

It has required years of legislation and 
hard work to remove this odium against 
our cattle. But it may safely be said now 
that American beef is the most popular in 
Great Britain, and that it is annually grow 
ing in favor. Our weekly shipments to 
Great Britain are something enormous, 
and steamers are plying back and forth 
with herds of fine cattle to feed the hungry, 
beef-loving British public. France and 
Germany and other continental countries 
need our beef also, but a steady trade has 
never yet been established in those quar- 
ters. Our shipments consist chiefly of 
dressed beef in refrigerator boxes, and fat- 
tened beeves which go direct to the British 
slaughterers. Thedemand for meatshipped 
in this way has grown so rapidly that Can- 
ada has entered actively into the work, and 
she is now striving to compete with us in 
sending meat to the parent country. But 
the cattle industry has never amounted to 
very much ip Canada, and she finds herself 
lacking in the very commodity which she is 
endeavoring to export. She has naturally 
turned to our Western plains and has en- 
deavored to secure American cattle to satis- 
fy the demands of her shippers; but Amer- 
ican enterprise does not propose to yield 
quietly tosuch requests. The vast majority 
of the cattle go to Europe through the 
ports of New York and Boston, while Can- 
ada scours the country in search of such 
herds as she can pick up. 

American cattle can now boast of quality 
and pedigree. Many are apt to think of 
the old scrub stock in Texas when anything 
is mentioned about American cattle. It is 
true tha’ there are still vast herds of scrub 
stock that are not improved much over the 
wild herds that roamed the prairies fifty 
yearsago. But these herds are gradually 
being improved or killed off. They are now 
pushed down into the extreme Southwest 
or removed altogether from the face of the 
earth. New and better herds are taking 
their places, and these are now the repre- 
sentative American cattle. They are not 
quite equal, probably, to the finest breeds of 
Europe, perfected through a hundred years 
of careful breeding and feeding; but they 
possess qualities and powers that mark 
them well up in the scale of improvement. 

The American cattle of this type are the 
resultsof the commingling of several breeds. 
The peculiar ‘natives’? of this country 
have formed the base of the improved 
herds, and they have contributed valeable 
qualities to the new breeds never before 
possessed by foreign stock. A native has 
wonderful muscular strength, great powers 
of endurance when half-starved and frozen, 
and acertain fireand push in his nature, 
that are of great value to any breed. The 
foreign breeds contribute the mild natures, 
large frames, fattening qualities, and sim- 
ilar good points. 

Herefords, Devons, Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Ayrshires, and nearly all of the improved 
herds of Europe, have been brought to this 
country in numbers, and these have been 
distributed throughout the farming lands 
and cattle prairies to such an extent that 
their blood now mingles more or less in 
nearly every herd of anyimportance. They 
have contributed their different valuable 
qualities to the natives, and the result is a 





general improvement of cattle all over the 
land. This improvement has not been an 
accidental one. Each pure-bred herd has 
been imported by private individuals, or by 
associations, and these have been sent to 
the States where they were most needed. 
Farmers have been shown the great value 
of improving their herds with these 
newcomers. At first there was a gener- 
al prejudice against imported breeds; 
they were supposed to be simply for gen- 
tlemen, and those who took pleasure in 
raising fancycattle. The Jerseys have only 
recently been generally used as milk cows, 
and now they prove so valuable that our 
dairy industry could not get along without 
them, or without the improvement which 
they have contributed to our natives. 

The Shorthorns were not kindly received 
by farmers, and their importers had great 
difficulty in introducing them generally in 
herds and stock yards, and the Herefords 
did not attain their present recognition 
until after a long and severe struggle. The 
Devons to-day simply hold their own, and 
more push and energy will yet be required 
to make theta justly appreciated by cattle 
raisers. The Galloways after nearly a 
quarter of a century of neglect have found 
their mission in the cold portions of tne 
West and Northwest. The Aberdeen- 
Angus and the Sussex are still very limited 
in numbers, but they are surely growing in 
favor in widely separate parts of the coun- 
try. All of these breeds have contributed 
toward improving our beef both for home 
use and for export trade. 

Of our dairy herds little needs to be said. 
The natives are pretty poor specimens of 
cattle for the dairy business, and the intro- 
duction of foreign breeds to improve them 
has been of paramount importance. The 
Ayrshires are generally recognized as the 
farmer’s milk cow, while the Jerseys are 
beginning to appear in the yards of farmers 
as well as those of rich gentlemen. ‘The 
Guernseys are now considered of inestima- 
ble value to our dairy interests, and the 
Holstein-Friesians are not much if any 
behind. Another breed that will eventu- 
ally be popular, but which has only recently 
been intcoduced here, is the Brown Swiss, 
a breed that has many noble and valuable 
qualities. 

In the Kast the improvement of our cattle 
was first manifested, and scrub or native 
stock long ago disappeared almost entirely 
from the small farms here. But their in- 
troduction in the West has been more re- 
cent aad slower. Land was so cheap that 
cattle owners simply allowed their wild 
herds to roam over the prairies and pick up 
aliving for themselves. It cost nothing to 
keep them, and if they brought anything 
in the open market they made a fair profit. 
These conditions are now rapidly changing. 
Land is becoming more valuable, and 
settlers are buying it up. The cattle herds 
are shoved further back into the country, 
or they are confined within certain limits. 
At this point it pays to improve them, and 
breeders and owners sought to introduce 
better animals in the wild herds. Then 
the best-dressed carcasses that came to 
Chicago weighed about 660 pounds, while 
now this hardly represents two-thirds of 
the present maximum. The cattle are 
larger, and their beef juicier and sweeter, 
commanding better prices at home and 
abroad. 

But the improvement of the American 
cattle is still only half accomplished. The 
scrubs, or natives, are largely in the major- 
ity, and they roam the plains in countless 
numbers in parts of the Southwest. They 
are neglected and uncared for except when 
rounded up once or twice a year for brand- 
ing. The primitive and unsympathetic 
range system is good enough for them, and 
nothing else will be adopted until they are 
improved. It would not pay herders to 
spend much moneyin trying to improve 
their surroundings until they introduced 
new blood in their midst. But before the 
end of another half century more civilized 
methods will drive the present scrub stock 
out of existence, and American cattle will 
be on a higher plane than ever before. 

Down in Texas and New Mexico the 
primitive range system of cattle raising is 
still in vogue, and wild Texan steers that 
have never been improved appear in our 
Northern markets frequently. There is a 
demand for a great deal of cheap and poor 
meat in large cities by the poorer popula- 
tion, and there are many who prefer a 
choice cut from a Texan steer to a coarse 
cut from a prize oxen. In this way the 
Texan scrub animals still find a good out- 
let, and thousands are marketed every week 
in large cities. But they are no longer ex- 
ported, as foreigners refuse to buy meat 
that is not quite up to the mark. In the 
Southwest the cattle are allowed to roam 
at large over the plains practically uncared 





for, and the mortality in the winter through 
starvation is something appalling. The 
prairies are dotted with their carcasses, 
Before the approach of winter many herds 
are driven to market to save the owner 
from loss, and the trails of these herds are 
marked by dead and dying animals. The 
railroads that cut across the enormous 
prairie lands kill thousands of others an- 
nually, and altogether the death rate is go 
large that whole cities could be supplied 
with meat for years if the animals could be 
transported to them. 

The whole trouble, however, could be 
remedied. It comes from the range system 
in vogue there, which is nothing more 
than complete neglect. Cattle owners are 
not making the money that they once did 
in the business, and many are anxious to 
sell out, or to improve their cattle so that 
more profit can be realized. Alfalfa may 
yet be planted in these regions, so that 
the cattle will be supplied with food the 
year round, and improved cattle turned 
loose upon these vast pastures would quick- 
ly return to their owners’ good profit. In 
Arizona and New Mexico these conditions 
have already partly arrived, and large 
herds now grow fat on unlimited alfalfa 
pastures. The Department of Agriculture 
has made efforts to better the conditions 
of cattle raising in the Southwest. Stations 
have been established, and experiments with 
the various grasse$ are annually tested. New 
regions are being covered with the grass, and 
it will not be many years before cattle rais- 
ing will take on a different aspect. Grasses 
for those regions must be adapted to a 
country that is visited with great droughts, 
and they must have vitality enough to 
stand close cropping. When these are pro- 
vided, cattle raising in the Southwest will 
march along with the improvement in 
other parts of the country, and the last 
vestige of the old range system will be 
wiped away forever in this country. 

New YORK CIty. 
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SMOKE PICKLE. 


TURN the barrel intended for meat upside 
down on something, so that it will catch as 
much smoke as possible, and smoke it four 
or fivedays; keep water in the bottom on 
the outside to keep it from shrinking. 
After this, make the usual brine with the 
addition of a little saltpeter, which gives 
the meat a better color. Pour over the lat- 
ter, and in less than three weeks the prod- 
uct will taste as well as if it had been hung 
in asmoke-house and smoked in the usual 
manner, and if kept under brine it will keep 
much better.—Rural New Yorker. 
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Pror. E. H. FARRINGTON, Chemist of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, a contributor to our 
Farm and Garden columns, has been ap- 


pointed chief chemist of the Dairy work at 
the World’s Fair. He was nominated by 
the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 











ADE For 25 years,. but 

too busy to push it— 

Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 

want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pncsemnscmsmyeeemnenne 


A Cup of || 


° | Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
Boullion | ing and Stimulating. . . 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (rot more) of 


Liebia Company's 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg—and 
some sherry if liked— | 





Strengthens and re- 
stores to health those 
suffering from ob- 


secure maladies. 28 








May 11, 1898. 











For Colds, Coughs 
bronchitis, 
and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 
take 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We cal) your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT. 


The Following is a Rat Statement of the Advan- 
Derived 


Ad R .. Use of the“ AVERILL 
PENT” ‘ivr House Pain 
VERILL 


D 
HEA ATK Tha 8 been extensively 
used throughout the Uitred “States for twenty- 
= years with a constant! ly increasing demand, and 
tly d it to you as the best article 
Ih “he market. 


First—It is ready for use and gealiy applied. 
Second—It is more economical than [ead and oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 
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Third—It wateone a handsomer a a than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surfac 
Fourth—It will not “Chalke off,”’ but remain firm and 
dura 
Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other 
ar freshness and color soon after — 
icth—It is ne sullarly adapted to salt ex- 
ome. experience havin p tmelhednred | ‘that o will 
wear twice as long as lea a oil. 
Seventh—It is GUARANTEE 
Send for r Sample Card ane “testimonials 4 
T LOR PAINT & oft CO. 
116 High Se, Boston.  —s—s “ss 82 Burling lip, N.Y. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and Information about Routes an 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.&T.A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn, 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commiastoner. St. Paul, Minn. 








Other sizes proportionately low. 
very Scale warranted. on wort. 


Catalogue Free. Address 
0SG00D & CO. (Mention this paper. 
Binghamton. N.Y. 
PAN ELED Permanent and attractive for 
churches, halls, and naan . ae 
METAL 





for desi ae and estimates 


CEILINGS A. NORTHROP & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
*plum,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Doisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©0O., NEW YORK, 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid 
THE INDEPENDENT 
114 Nassau St., New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GONDOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park 


No. 12 Park Place, 


duen New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 
lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 





pany Each 
Catalogue. 


Send 


rush. 


Full directions “How to Use Fireworks ” 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


" Colciancdiion Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Ete. 


accom- 


Assortment, and can be found in 


your orders early and avoid the late 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, j NEW YORK. — 





House 
Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 





If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust 


that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest Cévering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NAFIOUALOMERT METAL ROOFIEG CO. 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. 
Formerly of New York C ty. 





THE IN DEPENI DENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, %0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $%1.00| Three Years, #7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, ‘ive Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Santen Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
“~~ List 

Ve can supply Files or Binders Ses THE 
Mi, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 








(668) 31 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 












with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Surf Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 

















[For the week ending Thursday, May 3d, 1893.1 


TEA.—Rates generally rule steady, and while 
the buyers are inactive it is the opinion of ay 
ers that the lack of demand is owing onl 
a ggg es influence, and later trade will be be 

brisk. Amoy 18 18@lic.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; For- 
mosa, 14@42c.; Japan, 11@35c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market closes firmer on 
reports of less number of hogs in the West, and 
the news that many young litters have died 
from the effects of the storm. Old and new 
mess pork is s strong at $19.75@20.25; short clear 
firm at $21@22, and family at $19.50@20.50. Beef 
is steady but in little demand, with family at 
$1013; extra mess, $8@9, and extra India mess, 
$18@19. Beef hams are steady in sympathy 
with the West at $17.50@18. The market for cut 
meats is good, and the demand moderate. 
Pickled bellies are 12@12\éc.; shoulders, 9@9\4c., 
and hams, 13@13\c. Lard cl closes weak in spite 
of firmness of other provisions, and Western 
refined is $10.45 per ton. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
slow, at 5@7c. for country-dressed veals, with 
a few at &c.; city dressed are 6@9c.. and a few 
extras, 944@10c. Dressed mutton is steady, at 
10@1lc. per t.; dressed lambs weak, at 11@12c., 
and dressed spring lambs, 14@lic. per PD. 
Country-dressed hogs are nominal, at 8%@ 
10%c. for heavy to light. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The better tone mani- 
fested in wheat hasinduced buyers to take flour 
more freely, and the trade has been quite active. 
The better grades have met with more demand 
than the poorer, altho the latter are firm on 
small stocks. Winter wheat patents are $3.85@ 
4.05; straights, ¢3.35@3.55 ; spring patents, $4.25@ 
4.60; straights, $4; clears. 42.80¢ 8.40, and rye 
mixtures, $2.80@2.90. Rye flour is slightly 
steadier, at ©3@3. 15. Cornmeal! is quiet and un- 
changed, with or at $2.75, and yellow 
Western, $2.65@2.7 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
decidedly firmer in tone at the close of the mar- 
kets, and reports of heavy storms and adverse 
weather in the West continue to comein. In 
many places the wheat has been: seriously im- 

aired, and oats are very backward, while corn 

as not been planted much. Crops abroad have 
also been damaged some by storms, and there is 
an indication of foreign buyers coming here for 
wheat shortly. July corn is 7844@794c.; and No. 
1 Northern spring, 8144@824c.; No. 3 Chic AgO 

spring. 7O'14@Ms4c., and No. 2 red. 77@77% 

Corn is strong and active owing to the present 
bad outlook fora new crop, and No. 2 is 51@82c., 
and steamer, 514@52c. Oats follow ralso in an 
active market, forthe coming crop is very back- 


ward. No. 2 oats are 3644@38c.; No. 2 white, 
41144@42c.,and No.3 white, 4lc. Barley is dull 
at 65@66c., and State rye at 60@62c. Hay is 


No. 8 to No. 1, 75@ 
Straw is — and 
*,, and oat, 40@45c. 


steady, with prime at 90c.; 
85c., and shipping, 70@75c. 
unchanged, with rye at W@65 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Since the last re- 
port butter has declined a | sharply. The 
supply has been good, and trade rather indif- 
ferent; but at present reduced prices demand 
is increasing. State creamery is down to 28@30c.; 
Western extras, 20'e@30c.; firsts, 28@28l\4c., and 
seconds, 26@27c. State dairy is not in sufficient 
supply to meet the demand at present, and 
some Welsh tubs command a preaan State 
extras are 2814@20c.; oreo. alf-firkin tubs, 
2714@28c., and seconds, 26@ Best Welsh tubs 
are 27144@28c., but few are in ‘the market. West- 
ern packings are short in supply and firm. 
Western dairy is 20@25c. ; imitation creamer 
22@26c., and factory, 20@25 New cheese is 
better demand, and ade. ‘in fancy is roptaly 
improving. Best large sizes are 10@llc., an 
small, 1044%10%4c. Old cheese holds its own at 
former prices, and jobbers use a good deal of it. 
Fancy is 114 @l2c., and common to choice, 9@- 
11c., with part skims at aM. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Fowls are in gcod 
demand, so also are good turkeys and chickens. 
Live turkeys are 12@13c.; fowls, 14@1ic,; spring 
chickens,75c.@$1.12 per pair; young roosters, lac., 
and old. 84@9c. Ducks are steady when good. 
at 65@%c. per pair, and geese at $1@1.37 per 
pair. Dressed poultry is in lieht supply, and 
cleare up well at good prices Turkeys are 13@ 
aos Philadelphia broiling chickens, 30@50c. ver 

: fowls, 14@l6c., and white squabs, $3.50 per 
pay Froze n poultry is quiet, with turkeys at 
M@lic.; chickens. 13@l4c., and fowls, 13@13 
Eggs arrive freely, om i demand is good. Near> y 
and Western are 154@l16c. per doz.: Southwest- 
ern, 154@15\éc., and Southern alse. Duck 
eggs are 18@2I1c., and geese 25@28c. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—There is 
very little doing in dried and evaporated fruits. 
Evaporated apples are quiet at §'4@10c.; 
dried, 4@5\«c.; —~ rries, 22@24c.; 
peaches, 10@lic., and cherries, 10@14c. 
apples are more ple entiful and weak. Baldwins 
are $2.25@2.75 per bbl.; Russets, $2@38., and in- 
ferior lots, $1@2 per bbl. Florida oranges are in 
good demand and scarce. Indian River fruits 
are $3.°0@5.50, and others, $2@3. Grape fruit are 
$3@A.50 per box, and strawberries from the Caro- 
linas, 10@20c. per quart. 

VEGETABLES.—New Bermuda potatoes are 
weak at $6@8 per bbl. and Floridas at $4@6.50. 
Old potatoes are moderately active. Foreign 
magnums are $1.50@2.25 5? 5 sack, and domestic 
potatoes.$1.75@2.25 per 180 Ibs. in bulk. Onions 
are poor in ¢ guality, with white at $2@4 per bbl.; 
red, $1.50@2.50, and Bermudas, $1.00@1.60 per 
crate. Sweet potatoes are firm at $3.50@5 per 
bbl. Other fresh vegetables, chiefly from the 
South, are cheaper and in more liberal supply. 
Florida cabbages are $1.50@2.25 per bbl.; string 

ans, $1.50@3.50 per crate; green peas, 50c.@- 
$1.25 per basket; Florida beets, 75c.@$1.25 per 
crate; Florida tomatoes, $1.25@2.50 per carrier 
crate; a 50 per doz. bunches ; 
Baltimore kale, per, bbl.: spinach, $1@2 
Southern a $1@1.25 per basket; Fiovida 
squash, $1@1,0 per crate ; cucumbers, '$2@4 per 
crate, and Norfolk radishes, 20@75e. per 100 
bunches. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 





OnA Leven STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 








“WR ITE FOR INFOR " ATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE, 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. | 


We offer the choicest 
stock for Men and 
| Boys at the lowest 
prices. 





Fine Clothing 


| Largeand attractive 
assortment for cus- 
tom orders, includ- 
ing the choice styles 
of all markets. 





Piece Goods 


Fine Dress Shirts to 
order. Imported and 
Domestic Under- 
wear in best quali- 
ties. Neckwear in 
bew rand elegant de- 
signs. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 





Furnishing Goods 


Careful Carpet Cleaning Co., 
COE & BRANDT, Proprietors, 
419, 421, & 423 East 48th Street, 
1558 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 182 38th Street. 
Latest Improved Machinery. 


Write for price-list. 
Established 1883. 


A SURE CURE E FOR CATARRH, 








25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggciata. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








May 11, 1898, 
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ready mixed p 
of the difficulty in a 
be avoided by the use o 


and 
to the shade shown on the can. 


and pure colors. 
stan 


strictly pure: 


**CORNELL " (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS" (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


If you are going to paint, it will pey 
tion that may save you many a dollar; i 


Your Painter 


aints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
’ Prepares so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
ea 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
ard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) «*KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

“ ARMSTRONG & —" (Pitteab’gh) ‘* FAHNEST cK" (Pittsburgh) 
**ATLANTIC " (New York “Lewis” (Philadelphia) 
**BEYMER-BAUMAN'  (pittebuegh) ** MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New Yerk) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER" (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chic 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in 


y®u to send to us 
will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


By this means you will have the 


ago) 
** SOUTHERN " (St. Lente and Chieage) 
** ULSTER" (New York) 
** UNION "' @\ew York) 


— everywhere. 
or a book containing informa- 


1 Broadway, New York. 





ESTERBROOK'E 





customers 





Ng, 
or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, com fort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 


FERRIS’GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 





* PENS <p 


26 JOHN ST. N.Y. 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 


experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are forsale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 








mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose BY 
supporters, =| » 
Tape-fastened buttons. \ 
Cord edge button holes, \ 
Various shapes—long, short = 
medium, \ 
For sale by all 
Leading Retailers, 
Send for illustrated 
circular to 
FERRIS BROS., 


Msnufacturers, 


34t Broadway, N.Y. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andtiron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty, 


© 




















THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Row. S. GOULD Co. and W. T., MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet Fast of Broadway. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
om, © Washers 


wart ean in 1883 


e U; fe 
hibition at iP in ren, + 








seta, DOU S39 ha OST 








’ jenna, A’ in 
= Centennial Exhibition, 


_THE BEST MADE. 


our foresight dur- 


much annoyance and expense. Our 


Better send for it. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 


. . 
Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND } 
currens or | DIAMONDS 
AND OTHEK PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 

58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














MN 
~—¥ Satisfaction 
perenne Catalogne 
rice list free. 
"} BAILEY REFLECTOR 00. & 
: 108 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





@,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Yoon sae Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








Beautiful Wedding Gift—A Lamp. 


LAMPS 


ARE - 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10& 12 College Place, N.Y. 


The 


most 


: 25 cents a box, 


———— 
——<—< 





Worth a Guinea a Box. 





Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 


yield to a mild dose 





(Tasteless) 


REMOVAL. 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 
176 FIFTH AVE,, 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS. 


Easily applied in new building 










and over old broken plaster 
If inter- 


ested in building or repair- 


or wood Ceilings. 


ing, send stamp for 
Ilustrated Cata- 


ogue, and 


state if 


CHUROH, 


wanted, 


Address 


A. NORTHROP , C0. Pittsburg, Pa 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salely Hammeriess Revolve, 


IN CALIBERS 82 AND 38-100. 

















A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 





The “ Rochester” lamp IS “the wonder of the world” 
—if lam dealers cannot supply IT come to our store. 


At Price & 


Gold and Silver Watches, Bie 


el 
Ht ay Guns and Pistols, Ca niet “4 


rawers, Mills, Bicres, Ke-tley a Mills, 
aoe Presses, deck Serews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay(utters, 
Press Stands, Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
Tawn Mowers, Colle Mills, Lathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Forges. Serapers, Wire Fenee, 
Fanning Mills, Wringers, pag Saws, Steel Sitks, 
n Dumps, Crow Bars, Boilers, Tools, Bit Braces, 


Hay, Stock, Elevator, aren, yoy ont Cenater vn _ 
Send for free Cat ow to sa 


alogue and see h ¢ Mon 
‘61 Bo. Jefferson 6t., CHICAGO SCALE CO., "Chieage, Th. 





A Practical, Every-day 


agg Book 


Containing over 2,500 
FREE e tested yo gry 320 pp. 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


in cloth Don’t fail to get tne 
the eres greatest novelty of the age. For ful] particulars 


’ 
GREATAMERICAN 





COMPANY 











THE € GREAT A} ERICAN TEA CO) y 
Cor. Church and esey Sts. MA Ci ey. 


Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 


handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 
aWIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
mane $65. ge on Oxford Singer 


























THE INDEPENDENT PRES¢, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STRERT, 





rman 





